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Denzil’s  Device 

CHAPTER  I 

ENTRY  OF  THE  VILLAIN  OF  THE  PIECE 

‘The  Guvnor’s  late  to-night” 

The  glance  Corke  gave — accompanied  by  arm¬ 
stretching  and  a  yawn — at  the  clock  which  rested  on 
the  mantel  of  the  bachelor’s  flat  in  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  caused  him  to  say  that.  Say  it  aloud — but 
to  no  listener. 

The  silence  was  becoming  tiresome.  His  own 
voice  did  little  to  relieve  the  monotony.  The  clock¬ 
ticking  aggravated  it. 

Corke  was  sitting  alone,  reading — the  newspaper 

was  in  front  of  him,  anyway, — awaiting  his  master’s 

return  home.  Waiting  is,  as  a  rule,  weary  work  ;  the 

present  occasion  furnished  no  exception. 

After  a  while  the  reader  threw  down  the  paper ; 

yawned,  stretched  his  arms  again,  and  walked  over 
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to  the  fire-place.  On  the  mantel,  staring  him  in  the 
face,  was  a  photograph  of  Lester  Denzil :  the  master 
for  whom  he  was  sitting  up. 

In  turn  Corke  stared  at  the  photograph.  Although 
he  was  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  advantage  is  with 
the  picture  in  that  sort  of  competition — it  is  impossible 
to  stare  it  out  of  countenance ! 

“Late  again,”  he  muttered.  “Third  time  in  a 
week.  Bit  queer — for  him.  What’s  up,  I  wonder ! 

If  I  didn’t  know  him  better,  I  should  think  he  was 
losing  his  head  a  bit.” 

The  photograph  seemed  to  look  a  denial.  To 
create  the  impression  that  something  of  mammoth 
size  would  be  needed  to  bring  about  loss  of  head  on 
the  part  of  its  original.  The  face  was  that  of  a 
strong,  determined  man. 

“  Love  !  ” 

Despite  Corke’s  contemptuous  ejaculation,  there  is 
contained  in  that  pregnant-with-meaning  word  the 
reason  for  many  a  man’s  loss  of  head. 

“Love!”  he  repeated.  “I  didn’t  think  he  had 
heart  enough  to  be  influenced  by  it.  It’s  made  a 
change  in  him  too,  though.” 

The  man  was  coldly  eyeing  the  picture  all  this 
while.  There  was  none  of  the  old-retainer-bursting- 
with-affection-for-his-master  bubbling  over  in  him. 

To  be  accurate,  the  face  in  the  photograph  was  not 
one  to  inspire  affection.  Careful  inspection  revealed 
that  there  was  a  curious— an  unusual — blend  of 
weakness  and  strength  in  it.  An  ill-concealed  sneer  H 
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played  over  the  correct  features.  It  was  not  good  to 
look  upon. 

Even  the  sun  artist’s  touching-up  pencil  had  failed 
to  hide  the  prominently  unpleasant  points  which  the 
truthful  camera  had  portrayed. 

It  is  a  current  joke  that  the  length  of  time  a  man 
lives,  depends  upon  the  liver.  Possibly  a  white 
blackbird  is  no  rarer  than  a  white  liver,  but  the 
expression  has  passed  into  currency.  Given  that  one 
needs  to  describe  the  pale-faced,  furtive-eyed,  do-any 
dirty-trick  expression,  which  some  men  cannot  help 
wearing,  the  description  comes  to  the  lips. 

There  was  something  of  an  air  of  that  sort  worn  by 
the  man  who  had  been  photographed.  Due  to  it 
perhaps  was  the  fact  that  women — clean  minded 
women — avoided  the  original. 

Under  these  circumstances,  despite  the  blend  of 
strength  and  determination,  it  is  excusable  to  describe 
Lester  Denzil  as  white-livered.  What  the  description 
lacks  in  euphony  is  made  up  for  by  its  expressive¬ 
ness. 

“  The  love  is  all  on  his  side  though,”  continued 
Corke.  “  Miss  Maybury  cares  more  for  Ray  Carleton’s 
little  finger-tip  than  for  the  Guvnor’s  whole  body. 
And  small  blame  to  her.” 

The  thought  gave  birth  to  a  look  of  satisfaction  on 
the  man’s  face.  He  continued  to  rest  his  eyes  on  the 
photograph,  and  pursued  the  train  of  thought  he  had 
started. 

“  It’s  something  for  me  to  see  him  miserable  and 
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suffering — curse  him  !  I  get  a  bit  of  my  own  back 
that  way.  It’s  just  a  year — this  week — that  I  have 
been  in  his  service.  And  under  his  thumb  just  as 
long.  A  year  ago  since  I  got  the  post  of  valet  here. 
‘  I  know  your  face  ’  says  Mr.  Denzil,  cool  as  ice,  when 
I  applied  for  the  job,  ‘  you  are  the  man  who  was 
sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment  for  robbing 
the  Earl  of  Warrington.’  Good  Lord!  I  went  cold 
all  over,  as  if  someone  had  stuck  the  business  end  of 
the  North  Pole  down  my  back.  I  made  for  the  door. 
‘  Stop,’  says  Mr.  Denzil,  and  I  stopped.  His  voice 
generally  makes  you  do  what  he  wants  you  to.  ‘  Don’t 
go,’  he  says,  ‘  we  may  come  to  terms.  The  Earl  was 
a  very  particular  man  ;  so  am  I.  You  suited  him  ; 
you  may  suit  me.  Dishonesty  terminated  your 
engagement  with  him  ;  you  won’t  be  dishonest  with 
me.’  I  felt  that.  When  you  look  in  his  face,  you 
can  reckon  that  he  is  not  a  safe  man  to  play  with. 
And  even  if  I  wanted  to  be  a  thief  again,  there  would 
be  no  chance  here.” 

The  retrospection  was  interrupted.  There  came  the 
sound  of  knocking  on  the  outer  door  of  the  flat. 
Corke  started  to  give  admission  to  the  knocker. 

“  Hullo !  ”  The  exclamation  was  due  to  his 
wonderment.  “  That’s  not  his  knock.  Who  can  it 
be  at  this  hour,  I  wonder  ?  ” 

Opening  wide  the  door  as  he  spoke,  the  electric 
light  on  the  landing  revealed  the  Honourable  Percy 
Lamton  standing  on  the  threshold. 

“  Mr.  Denzil  home  yet  ?  ” 
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“  No,  sir.  Will  be  directly.  I  am  expecting  him 
every  moment.  Will  you  come  in  and  wait?” 

“  Oh,  come,  I  say — how  long  will  he  be,  dontcher- 
know  ?  ” 

“  Expect  him  every  minute,  sir.” 

“  Oh — really  ?  You  think  so  ?  Well,  I’ll  wait  a  bit 
then.” 

He  entered  as  he  spoke.  Removal  of  his  hat 
revealed  a  crop  of  smooth,  fair  hair.  The  parting  in 
the  middle  went  part  of  the  way  to  confirm  the  im¬ 
pression  his  drawling  voice  created.  He  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  dude.  A  brand  which  usually 
affects  parted-in-the-middle  hair.  Close  observers 
have  come  to  consider  it  a  hall  mark. 

“  Oh,  come,  I  say — give  me  a  light,  will  you, 
Corke  ?  ” 

For  his  cigarette  of  course.  A  dude  rarely  travels 
without  a  well  filled  case.  One  might  as  reasonably 
expect  to  meet  him  without  his  stick. 

The  Honourable  Percy  Lamton  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Denzil’s  ;  hence  made  himself  at  home.  He 
did  so  at  most  places  he  visited.  The  ability  to  do 
so  is  a  redeeming  feature  in  a  dude.  Most  always  he 
has  a  character  with  room  in  it  for  a  big  quantity  of 
redemption. 

“  How  is  it  Mr.  Denzil  is  so  unusually  late  ?  ”  The 
enquiry  was  put  as  he  took  an  initiatory  puff  at  his 
cigarette.  Where  is  he?” 

“  Don’t  know,  sir.” 

“  Drowning  his  sorrow  in  the  flowing  bowl — eh, 
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Corke  ?  Women  and  wine — eh  ?  Lose  the  one  and 
take  on  the  other !  You  know  all  about  Miss 
Maybury’s  refusing  him,  I  suppose?  Trust  you  valet 
johnnies  ;  you’re  always  clever  enough  to  learn  your 
master’s  secrets.” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  think  the  cleverness  lies  more  in  an 
ability  to  keep  them  !  ” 

“  Or  else  you  wouldn’t  keep  your  situation,  eh  ? 
Ho  !  Ho  !  Ho  !  Oh,  come,  I  say — that’s  not  a  bad 
little  joke  that  ...  Is  he  much  cut  up  over  Miss 
Maybury’s  refusal  to  marry  him  ?  ” 

“You  will  excuse  me,  sir,  but  the  master  will  be 
here  directly.  He’ll  be  better  able  to  answer  that 
question  than  I  am  .  .  .  Here  he  is.”  Shrinking 
into  servility.  You’ll  excuse  me,  sir,  that  is  his 
knock.” 

In  response  to  it,  Corke  opened  the  outer  door. 
The  man,  whose  photograph  figured  on  the  mantel, 
entered  the  room.  Had  such  an  entrance  occurred 
on  a  stage,  it  would  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
music  of  the  bassoon  and  the  lower  chords  of  the 
’cello.  He  was  the  villain  of  the  piece. 

Compared  with  the  original,  it  was  not  a  bad 
photograph.  Flattering  a  little  perhaps;  what  most 
people  call  a  good  one.  The  man  was  easily  recog¬ 
nised  from  it ;  it  fitted  him.  Lamton,  still  lounging 
in  an  easy  chair,  greeted  him  cheerily : 

“Hallo,  dear  old  chappie!  How  are  you?  Just 
dropped  in  as  I  was  passing,  dontcherknow,  as  I  hadn’t 
seen  you  all  day.” 
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“  Howdedo  ?  ” 

That  was  Denzil’s  reply  to  the  greeting.  He  was 
removing  his  light  overcoat ;  changed  the  one  beneath 
for  a  smoking-jacket. 

Corke  left  the  room  with  the  coats  over  his  arm, 
hat  in  his  hand.  Visitor  and  host  were  alone.  There 
would  have  been  a  difficulty  in  finding  and  bringing 
much  greater  contrasts  so  close  together. 

Keen,  shrewd,  risen-by-his-wits,  always-had-to-use- 
his-brains  Denzil  ;  and  born-in-the-lap-of-luxury, 
never-had-occasion-to-think-for-himself  Lamton. 

They  were  close  associates  :  negative  and  positive 
attraction.  Mutual  friends  were  prone  to  smiling 
when  observing  it. 

Behind  the  smiles  lay  a  deep  meaning. 
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THE  INCEPTION  OF  HIS  PLOT 

Lamton,  with  a  lazy  movement  of  his  little  finger, 
flicked  ash  from  his  cigarette  into  an  adjacent  tray  and 
said : 

“  I  didn’t  see  you  at  the  club  to-night,  deah  boy. 
Fancied  you  might  be  ill.” 

“  Why  ?  Is  a  visit  to  the  club  necessarily  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  good  health  ?  ” 

Denzil’s  voice  was  of  that  measured  description,  in 
which  every  word  is  given  its  full  meaning.  One  felt 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  weights  and  measures  standard 
they  had  to  pass  before  he  liberated  them. 

In  talking  he  did  not  usually  waste  words  either. 
Had  a  way  of  coming  straight  to  the  point  as  if  he 
had  sharpened  it  on  purpose.  There  was  no  danger 
of  his  being  intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of  his 
own  verbosity. 

Sarcasm  was  the  prominent  fault'  in  his  speech. 

Needless  to  chronicle,  he  was  not  liked  better  for  it. 
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Satire  like  a  razor  keen,  rarely  combines  the  other 
attributes  ascribed  it  by  the  poet.  Commendation  of 
it  as  a  friend-maker  would  be  as  honest  as  a  patent 
medicine  advertisement. 

“  Oh,  come,  I  say  !  ”  Lamton  speaking  ;  he  usually 
so  prefaced  what  he  had  to  say.  “You  are  snappy, 
old  fellow.  Thought  I’d  drop  in  on  the  road  home 
and  tell  you  a  good  joke  that  happened  at  the  club 
to-night,  dontcherknow.” 

Denzil  pushed  the  tray — which  had  been  left  for 
him — whereon  were  brandy  and  a  syphon,  in  Lamton’s 
direction. 

“  Help  yourself.  .  .  .  What  was  the  joke?” 

The  host  struck  a  vesta  and  was  lighting  a  cigar  as 
he  asked  the  question.  He  smoked  a  deal  :  the 
fragrant  weed  seemed  to  help  him. 

Denzil  was  a  man  of  schemes.  When  he  blew  rings 
of  smoke  and  watched  their  up-curl  his  thoughts 
seemed  to  blend  with  them.  The  rings  became  links — 
links  in  any  chain  he  might  be  forging. 

“  The  joke  ?  Oh,  about  Ray  Carleton — the  actor 
Johnny — passing  bad  money,  dontcherknow.  Oh, 
come,  I  say,  though  !  I  had  clean  forgotten  !  You 
and  he  are  not  good  friends,  are  you  ?  ” 

Just  a  faint — very  faint  smile  played  around 
DenziPs  lips  as  they  shaped  his  answer. 

“Not  friendship  of  the  gilt-edged,  superlatively 
good  kind.  He  came  between  me  and  the  woman  I 
hoped  to  make  my  wife.” 

“  Oh,  come,  I  say — ” 
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“No.  Do  not  say  anything  about  it — please. 
Change  the  subject.  It  is  a  distasteful  one.  .  .  .  Tell 
me,  what  is  this  excruciatingly  funny  joke  you  have 
bottled  up  ?  Which  prompted  you  to  pay  a  midnight 
call  for  its  narration  ?  Liberate  it  ? — unburden  your¬ 
self.” 

“  Oh,  I  suppose  you  won’t  see  the  point  of  it, 
dontcherknow.  Won’t  see  anything  funny  in  it.” 

“  Don’t  be  hard  on  my  bump  of  humour !  Reveal 
the  point.  Give  me  an  opportunity  of  judging  the 
quality  of  this  midnight  jest.” 

“  What  a  fellowr  you  are!  You  take  a  chap  up  so. 
You  are  so  sharp.” 

“Follow  my  example,  Lam — be  sharp.  Trot  out 
this  club  joke  of  yours  before  the  eastern  sky  begins 
to  redden.” 

“Well,  they  were  playing  pokah  in  the  card-room, 
dontcherknow.  Carleton  came  in  after  he’d  finished 
at  the  theatre.  The  cards  went  against  him  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  was  a  heavy  loser.” 

“  Carleton  a  heavy  loser !  ” 

The  words  not  put  in  question  form,  were  uttered 
rather  as  an  exclamation.  There  was  that,  too,  of 
incredulity  in  the  tone  in  which  Denzil  spoke  as  to 
make  the  other  say  : 

“Well — I  meant  heavy  for  him,  dontcherknow. 
Of  course  I  know  he’s  only  an  actor  chap.  Naturally 
he  hasn’t  got  a  lot  of  money  to  spill  about  like  some 
of  us  fellows.” 

“  A  lot  of  money  ?  It  would  be  news  for  me  to 
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learn  that  he  had  a  penny — beyond  his  few-shillings- 
a-week  salary.” 

“  Oh,  come,  I  say — he  isn’t  as  hard  up  as  that,  is 
he?  .  .  .  Well,  he  paid  a  fivah  to  Queensbury.  When 
Queensbury  felt  it  he  said  :  ‘  Hullo,  Carleton,  this  is  a 
bad  note.’  ‘  Oh,’  says  little  Welwyn  laughingly,  ‘  if 
Carleton’s  passing  bad  notes,  I’d  bettah  look  at  this 
one  he’s  just  paid  me!  He  did,  and  to  everyone’s 
surprise,  he  said :  ‘  Great  Scot !  This  is  a  bad 
one  too !  And  then  we  all  of  us,  of  course,  roared 
laughing.” 

The  narrator  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  roared  again 
at  the  reminiscence.  Then  sobered  up  hastily.  The 
listener’s  gravity  struck  on  him  with  the  coldness  of 
an  east  wind. 

“  Why  ?  ” 

One  word  in  Denzil’s  question — one  icily  put  word. 
Its  utterer  evidently  saw  but  little  food  for  mirth. 
When  a  joke  gets  to  the  stage  of  needing  explanation, 
it  is  time  to  put  it  on  the  shelf.  Humour  on  crutches 
is  apt  to  be  a  bit  wooden. 

“  Oh,  come,  I  say  !  Don’t  you  see  ? — that  was  the 
joke.” 

“  Really  !  Perhaps  I  am  unusually  dense  to-night. 
But,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  fail  to  see  anything  humorous 
in  attempting  to  pass  bad  money  on  one’s  confiding 
friends.” 

“  Oh,  come,  I  say  !  Don’t  you  see  ?  Carleton  had 

been  to  Sandown  Park  races.  He  had  picked  up 

That’s  why  he  turned  up  at  cards 
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after  the  theatre.  To  see  if  his  luck  would  continue. 
Don’t  you  see,  some  bookmaker  Johnny  had  passed 
the  bad  notes  on  him  !  ” 

“  Was  that  his  explanation  ?  ” 

As  Denzil  asked  the  question  his  face  showed  that 
his  gravity  was  departing. 

“  Why,  certainly  !  ” 

Lamton  spoke  in  a  tone  of  genuine  surprise.  What 
other  explanation  could  there  have  been  ? 

“  And  the  Club  believed  it  ?  ” 

Not  only  had  the  gravity  gone,  but  there  was 
positively  a  smile  on  Denzil’s  face  as  he  put  his 
second  question. 

“  Of  course  !  ” 

Then  the  smile  broadened  into  audible  mirth.  Not 
the  noisy  kind,  but  an  expressive,  quiet,  devilish  little, 
eloquent  laugh.  It  conveyed  as  much  as  if  the 
laughter  had  spoken  in  actual  words. 

Lamton’s  intellect  was  not  of  the  keenest  kind. 
But  even  he  could  not  fail  to  read  the  horrible 
meaning  in  that  mirthless  mirth. 

“Oh,  come,  I  say,  Denzil!  You — you — you  don’t 
surely  think  that — ” 

He  stopped — afraid  to  put  a  name  to  what  he 
knew  the  other  thought.  Denzil  paused  a  moment ; 
then  answered  slowly : 

“I  don’t  want  to  indulge  in  hazardous  prophecy. 
Moreover  it  does  not  always  do  for  a  man  to  say 
what  he  thinks,  does  it  ?  ” 

“  But  do  you  mean  to  say — ” 
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Denzil  held  up  his  hand  ;  he  had  become  suddenly 
grave  again.  He  answered  : 

“  I  mean  to  say  nothing.  As  you  know,  Carleton 
is  not  a  friend  of  mine.  Therefore  I  prefer  not  to 
discuss  the  matter.” 

“  But — but — the — the  joke  !  ” 

“  The  joke  ?  ” 

Then  Denzil  laughed  again.  The  derision  and 
contempt  in  his  mirth  made  the  listener  shift  uneasily 
in  his  chair. 

Lamton  shook  a  man’s  hand,  and  the  owner  of 
that  hand  became  his  friend  at  once.  He  had  so 
entered  Carleton  in  his  list  of  friends.  The  Dude’s 
head  might  be  weak,  but  the  warmth  of  his  heart 
was  compensatory.  He  had  no  admiration  for  the 
suggestive  laugh,  so  running  over  with  innuendo. 
Said  : 

“  It — it  was  a  joke,  you  know.” 

“  Ah  !  You  must  pardon  my  want  of  appreciation 
of  it.  Maybe  there’s  Scotch  blood  running  in  my 
veins  and  it  needs  a  mallet  to  make  me  see  a  point. 
Maybe  the  quality  of  humour  is  altogether  lacking  in 
my  nature.” 

“  We — we  all  laughed  !  ” 

“  So  I  understood  you  to  say.  Possibly  it  is  very 
funny.  Just  rank  it  as  inability  on  my  part  to  see 
the  point.” 

As  he  spoke  he  rolled  his  cigar  between  his  fingers 
in  careful  examination  of  its  lighted  end;  continued  : 

“  A  poor  man’s  passing  bad  notes  on  his  friends, 
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doesn’t  appeal  to  me  as  being  a  colossal  piece  of 
humour.  The  sheer,  absolute  dishonesty  attending  it 
spoils  the  laugh.  Unless,  indeed,  the  incident  is  to 
excite  admiration — from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  safer 
game  to  play.  Safer  than  passing  them  on  a 
tradesman  who  would  be  likely  to  prosecute.” 

Lamton  was  awed  into  momentary  silence  by  the 
nasty  suggestiveness  of  the  word  Prosecute.  The 
incident  had  not  struck  him  before  as  being  fenced 
round  with  any  unpleasantness. 

Indeed  he  looked  on  the  whole  affair — good-hearted 
fellow  as  he  was — as  a  huge  joke.  Had,  so  far, 
derived  huge  pleasure  from  retailing  it  amongst 
mutual  friends. 

But — Prosecute  !  His  light-hearted  laugh  hung 
fire ;  spluttered  like  a  moist  squib.  His  friend’s 
serious  face  and  serious  voice  supplied  the  damper. 
What  could  Denzil  mean  ? 

Was  it  possible — was  there  anything  in  what  he 
said?  He  did  not  know  that  his  host’s  brain  was 
busy  plotting.  That  the  little  joke  he  had  retailed 
was  the  inception  of  the  plot. 

Farce  or  comedy  generally  materialises  from  a  joke. 
But  in  this  instance  the  plotter  was  brewing  a  drama  : 
melodrama  of  the  mellow  type. 

The  biggest  river  rises  from  a  tiny  spring. 
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CHAPTER  III 

AN  ELOQUENT  SILENCE 

DENZIL  spoke  so  well  as  to  inoculate  his  listener. 
And  that  of  malice  aforethought.  Indeed,  he  care¬ 
fully  weighed  every  word  he  uttered,  looked  on  it  as 
the  scattering  of  so  much  seed. 

Moreover  in  Lamton,  the  club  chatterer,  he  knew 
he  was  sowing  on  fruitful  soil.  The  seed  would 
germinate  and  grow  quickly.  The  luxuriance  of 
the  plant  would  overshadow  and  hurt  the  note 
passer. 

Denzil  hated  Ray  Carleton.  Hated  him  with  all 
the  malignancy  and  intensity  of  which  his  nature  was 
capable.  He  but  waited  an  opportunity  to  pay  the 
debt  he  felt  to  be  owing.  If  the  time  ever  came,  that 
debt  would  be  paid  in  full ;  the  score  wiped  out  with 
a  strong  hand. 

There  are  degrees  even  in  hate  ;  Henzil’s  figured  at 
the  top  notch.  Had  there  been  an  Envy,  Hatred  and 
Malice  Exhibition  around,  he  would  have  been 
awarded  gold  medals  in  the  last  two  sections. 
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The  suggestion  of  prosecution  had  opened  Lamton’s 
blue  eyes  to  their  widest  extent.  They  remained  so 
for  quite  a  long  time.  He  said  : 

“Prosecute?  Oh,  come,  I  say  Denzil !  Do  you — 
you  really  think — ” 

“  My  dear  Lamton,  I  have  told  you  that  there  are 
things  which  it  is  wiser  for  a  man  to  think  than  to 
utter.  Silvery  tones  are  all  very  well,  but  proverbially 
silence  is  golden.” 

Rising  as  he  spoke,  he  dropped  the  stub  of  his 
cigar  into  an  ash  tray.  Having  finished  his  smoke, 
he  proposed  terminating  the  interview.  Continued  : 

“  Don’t  think  me  inhospitable,  Lam,  but  it  is  getting 
awfully  late — or  is  it  early?  In  the  morning  I  have 
an  early  train  to  catch — ” 

“  Oh,  come,  I  say,  dear  old  chappie  !  Don’t  mention 
it.  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  coming  in  so  awfully 
late,  dontcherknow.  I’ll  get  off.” 

Lamton  gathered  together  his  loose  limbs,  sorted 
himself  out  as  it  were,  and  rising,  picked  up  his  hat 
and  stick. 

“  Have  another  brandy  and  soda  before  you  go.” 

“No.  Thanks  awfully.  But  not  another  drop,  old 
fellow.  I  have  sufficient  cargo  aboard  for  a  safe 
voyage  home !  Good-night.” 

“  Good-night,  Lam.” 

Then,  as  they  stood  in  the  doorway,  hands  stretched 
out  for  the  usual  parting  shake,  Lamton  said  earnestly: 

“  Er — seriously,  old  fellow,  you — you  don’t  really 

think  that  Carleton  is,  a — a — ” 
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Denzil  placed  a  hand  on  his  departing  guests 
shoulder.  It  was  a  friendly,  confidential  sort  of  thing 
to  do.  He  seemed  to  hold  Lamton  in  doing  it — in  a 
double  sense. 

He  knew  how  to  handle  his  man  as  an  organist 
does  the  expression  stop  of  his  instrument.  Lamton 
responded  readily  to  his  gentle  pressure,  absorbed 
eagerly  what  the  speaker  said. 

“You  are  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine,  Lam.  There 
is  not  much  I  would  refuse  to  do  for  you.  Not  much 
I  would  refuse  to  tell  you,  But  don’t — don’t  press 
me  to  answer  that  question.” 

Yes,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  Denzil  spoke  well. 
He  was  able  to  say  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time 
render  his  silence  eloquent.  He  declined  to  answer  a 
question,  and  the  very  declining  was  an  answer  in 
itself.  It  was  so  now  with  simple-minded  Lamton. 
He  said  : 

“  No,  I  won’t.  But  come,  I  say  Denzil,  old  fellow ! 
This  is  a  terrible  thing  for  the  Club,  dontcherknow, 
isn’t  it?” 

“It  may — I  say  it  may,  of  course,  be  a  mere  coin¬ 
cidence.  Let  us  hope  so.” 

“Um — well,  don’t  let  me  keep  you,  old  fellow. 
Good-night,  once  more.” 

“  Good-night,  dear  old  boy,” 

The  sound  of  the  closing  door.  Departing  foot¬ 
steps  and  gradually  growing  silence  without.  A 
triumphant  laugh  within. 

The  winner  proverbially  laughs.  Denzil  indulged 
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his  mirth  because  he  assumed  he  had  scored.  A 
justifiable  assumption. 

“Yes.  Good-night,  you  chattering  mag-pie,”  he 
said,  as  he  closed  the  door.  “  And  it  is  a  good  night  ” 
— he  caught  sight  of  the  clock’s  face — “  or  rather 
morning.  His  weakness  for  chattering  will  cause  him 
to  spread  the  story  ;  his  story  with  my  additions  !  I 
don’t  think  he  will  any  longer  preface  its  recital  with 
the  statement  that  it  is  a  joke,  though.  He  is  fond  of 
retailing  a  joke.  But  he  is  fonder  of  a  sweet  little 
morsel  of  scandal  to  roll  under  his  tongue.  He  could 
not  help  spreading  it  if  he  tried.” 

Denzil  was  by  the  table  now  ;  a  hand  on  the  syphon, 
fizzing  soda  mixing  with  the  brandy  he  had  poured 
into  a  glass. 

“  Passing  bad  money,”  he  muttered.  “  A  joke  ! 
Yes,  I  can  understand  their  looking  on  it  in  that  light 
at  the  Club.  Handsome  Ray  Carleton  is  too  popular 
for  a  shadow  of  suspicion  to  attach  to  him.  It’s  not 
alone  women  who  are  taken  by  looks.”  His  face 
darkened.  “  And  yet — ” 

He  put  down  the  glass :  the  contents  untasted. 
His  brain  was  busily  at  work.  If  he  could  only — but 
there !  He  was  angry  with  himself  for  harbouring  so 
foolish  a  thought. 

How  could  he  possibly  turn  the  incident  to  ac¬ 
count  ?  How  could  he  make  it  pay — even  in  part — 
what  he  owed  Ray  Carleton  ?  He  realised  the 
impossibility. 

Picking  up  the  glass  again,  he  carried  it  to  his 
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lips.  Yet  once  again  set  it  down  with  the  contents 
untasted. 

“  Men  have  been  sent  to  jail,  sentenced  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment  for  the  mere  possession  of 
spurious  coin,”  he  thought.  “  If  it  is  true  that  these 
notes  came  off  the  race-course  at  Sandown  Park — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true — he  must  have  been 
betting  with  a  man  who  will,  for  his  own  sake,  have 
covered  up  his  tracks.  To  find  the  man  who  gave 
him  those  notes,  Ray  would  find  more  than  difficult. 
Hence  there  would  be  a  greater  difficulty  in  account¬ 
ing  for  their  possession.  But  there  would  never  be  a 
conviction  on  that.  I  doubt  if  even  the  police  would 
move  in  the  matter.  Who  is  to  move  then  ?  It  seems  a 
pity  that  so  pretty  a  little  root  should  bear  no  flower.” 

The  next  time  he  raised  the  glass,  he  drank  the 
brandy  and  soda.  Then  sank  back  in  his  easy  chair, 
very  full  of  thought. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that,  after  dinner  that 
evening,  he  had  glanced  at  the  report  of  a  charge 
made  at  one  of  the  London  police  courts  against  a 
man  for  passing  bad  money. 

His  attention  had  been  the  more  drawn  to  it,  by 
reading  that  the  offence  was  known  on  the  thieves’ 
Rialto  as  Dumping  the  Snide.  The  strange  phrase¬ 
ology  fixed  the  report  in  his  memory. 

On  the  face  of  it  there  could  be  no  possible  union 
— even  of  circumstances — between  a  passer  of  bad 
florins  in  a  public  house  and  a  man  paying  his 
^ambling  debts  at  a  West  End  Club. 
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All  the  same  the  idea  presented  glittering  attractions. 
He  looked  around  for  the  newspaper.  He  had  heard 
the  circumstances  of  the  one  case,  he  wanted  again  to 
read  about  the  other. 

On  the  sofa,  where  Corke  had  thrown  it,  was  the 
Evening  Standard.  It  was  in  the  columns  of  this 
journal  that  Denzil  had  read  the  report  of  the  bad 
money  case  he  had  borne  in  mind. 

Picking  up  the  paper,  he  turned  to  the  column 
headed  :  Police  Court  Intelligence. 
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THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  POLICE 

In  the  particular  column  so  captioned,  Denzil  read  the 
account  of  a  charge  gone  into  that  morning  at  the 
Bow  Street  Police  Court. 

“  Michael  Fysh,  of  Ledger’s  Rents,  Southwark,  was 
charged  with  uttering  a  spurious  florin.  No  other  bad 
money  being  found  on  the  prisoner,  the  magistrate  was 
about  to  discharge  him  when  the  police  intervened.  There 
was  said  to  have  been  previous  convictions ;  the  prisoner 
was  therefore  remanded  for  a  week  that  enquiries  might  be 
made.” 

“  Remanded,”  muttered  Denzil,  putting  down  the 

newspaper.  “  That  would  be  almost  good  enough  for 

me — could  I  but  work  the  oracle  so  that  Ray  Carle- 

ton  figured  in  the  dock.  Remanded,  sentenced,  or 

acquitted,  it  would  matter  little.  His  reputation 

would  be  blasted  for  ever.  The  odour  of  the  jail 

would  hang  over  him  and  perfume  his  daily  walk. 

Sir  Reginald  Maybury  is  opposed,  strongly  op- 
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posed,  to  his  daughter’s  marriage  with  Carleton  now, 
because  of  the  taint  of  the  stage  hanging  over  him. 
Add  to  that  the  odour  of  a  jail,  and  the  chance  of 
their  marriage  would  be  as  remote  as  Universal 
Peace.” 

Picking  up  the  paper  again,  he  eagerly  re-read  the 
paragraph  which  chronicled  the  Bow  Street  Police 
Court  incident. 

“‘Michael  Fysh’ — a  queer  fish,”  he  muttered 
grimly.  “  I  wonder  whether  ...  It  is  not  half  a 
bad  idea,  if  it  would  work  !  Money  may — might — - 
accomplish  it.  I  should  consider  Ray  Carleton’s 
blasted  reputation  cheap  at  a  few  hundreds.  But 
could  I  get  him  sent  to  Portland  for  a  few  years,  it 
might  be  easy  to  take  his  place  in  Maud’s  affections. 
I  wonder  if  I  could  see  this  man  Fysh.  What  sort  of 
an  aquarium  is  he  in  now,  I  wonder  ?  Under  re¬ 
mand — where?  .  .  .  Ah!  Of  course — Corke !  I 
had  forgotten  him.  There  is  a  fountain  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  premises.  He  is  not  without  experience 
in  prison  matters.” 

Touching  the  button  of  the  electric  bell  as  he 
spoke,  he  turned  and  stood  on  the  hearthrug,  waiting 
an  answer.  To  Corke,  who  in  a  few  moments 
entered,  he  said  : 

“  Where  do  they  send  prisoners  to,  under  remand 
from  Bow  Street,  Corke  ?  ” 

A  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  man.  He 
turned  pale.  Laced  and  interlaced  his  fingers 
nervously,  as  he  echoed  : 
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“  Pri — prisoners.  Re — remand,  sir  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I  speak  plainly,  do  I  not?” 

“  Y — yes,  sir.” 

“  Then  answer  me  with  equal  clearness.  I  question 
you,  because  you  are  experienced  in  these  matters, 
you  know.” 

Cold — frigidly  cold  was  the  tone  in  which  master 
raked  over  the  ashes  of  the  man’s  past.  A  period 
which  the  man  had  fervently  hoped  forgotten.  Still 
falteringly,  he  answered  : 

“  Oh — but,  sir — you  know  that  that  was  a  very  long 
time  ago.” 

“  Eighteen  months !  Not  too  long  for  you  to 
remember — unless  your  memory  is  as  full  of  holes  as 
a  sieve.  I  have  not  forgotten.” 

The  pallor  left  Corke’s  face.  A  deep  flush  suf¬ 
fused  it  as  with  averted  head,  cast  down  eyes,  he 
spoke : 

“True,  sir.  But  I  have  tried  to  bury  recollection 
of  my  past.  I  have  indeed,  sir — the  memory  of  the 
one  slip  I  made.” 

“Rot!  You  can’t  bury  pasts,  Corke.  When  you 
least  expect  it,  there  is  a  resurrection.  The  corpse 
shoots  up  to  confront  you.  The  dead  past  becomes 
a  hundred  times  more  life-like  than  before  your 
attempt  to  bury  it.  Don’t  put  on  side  with  me, 
Corke,  there’s  a  good  fellow — especially  the  honest 
side.  It  doesn’t  sit  well  on  a  man  who  has  served 
three  months  in  one  of  His  Majesty’s  jails.” 

“Well,  I  was  punished  for  what  I  did,  sir.  If  a 
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man  makes  a  slip  once,  he  may  learn  a  lesson  from 
his  punishment  which  will  last  him  a  life-time.  I 
was  a  thief  once,  sir,  but  I’m  honest  now.  And 
with  God’s  help,  sir,  I’ll  remain  so  to  the  end  of 
my  life.” 

Denzil’s  laugh  rang  out  in  the  room.  Not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  listen  to :  a  mocking,  sneering, 
sarcastic  merriment,  as  he  said  : 

“  Sentiment’s  excellent,  Corke !  Good  enough, 
almost,  for  copy  book  headings.  Keep  to  them — for 
your  own  sake,  anyway — so  long  as  you  are  in  my 
service.  But  whilst  you  are,  avoid  cant  and  humbug. 
Keep  those  for  the  prison  chaplain  next  time  you 
strike  one  !  A  second  conviction  might  mean  three 
years  instead  of  as  many  months.  Now  answer  me 
a  few  questions.  Where  do  prisoners  under  remand 
go  to  from  Bow  Street  ?  ” 

“To  Holloway,  sir.” 

“Were  you  under  remand  in  that  little  affair  of 
yours  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

Bowed,  shamed  head ;  the  answerer’s  voice  seem¬ 
ing  to  rebound  from  the  floor. 

“Um.  How  did  you  get  along  in  the  way  of 
visitors  ?  Do  your  friends  coma  to  see  you  ?  Are 
the  interviews  private?” 

“  No,  sir.  The  prisoner  stands  one  side  of  a  grated 
door  and  the  visitor  the  other.  A  warder  marches 
up  and  down.” 

“Um — not  very  private.  That  grating  must  make 
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the  conversation  rather  strained.”  He  permitted 
himself  a  faint  smile  at  his  own  joke.  “  Are  there  no 
means  of  obtaining  private  interviews  ?  ” 

“  None,  sir.  Leastways,  not  with  friends.  Of 
course  your  lawyer,  or  his  clerk,  sees  you  alone  in  a 
private  room.” 

“  I  see.  And  in  these  police  court  matters,  I 
suppose  there  is  a  peculiar  type  of  lawyer  who 
devotes  himself  to  the  work  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

Denzil  gently  drummed  his  fingers  on  his  temple  as 
if  he  were  seeking  a  missing  word.  Then  said  : 

“  Let  me  see — I  heard  the  name  once — what  is  it 
they  are  called :  this  particular  kind  of  limbs  of  the 
law  ?  ” 

“  ‘  Mouthpieces,’  sir.” 

“  The  lower  strata  of  the  legal  profession  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  The  poorer-off  ones.” 

“  Men  not  likely  to  be  very  particular  as  to  what 
they  say  or  do  ?  ” 

“  Not  so  long  as  they  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
do,  sir — no.  Money  goes  a  long  way  with  them — 
naturally.” 

“  Did  you  find  the  solicitor  who  acted  for  you  a 
very — er — scrupulous  man  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.”  Recollection  of  a  wrong  done  him  at 
the  referred  to  time  made  Corke  raise  his  head.  “  He 
was  a  bigger  thief  than  I  was.  Drew  every  penny  I 
had  and  then — ” 

“  Don’t  trouble  to  enter  into  details,  Corke ;  they 
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could  not  interest  me.  Tell  me — what  was  the 
lawyer’s  name  ?  ” 

“  His  name,  sir?” 

“Yes.  His  name  and  address.” 

“  Mr.  Moses  Melton,  sir — 5a  Bow  Street.” 

“  Thanks.  That  is  all.  That  will  do,  Corke — get 
ready  for  bed.” 

Denzil  stood  there  for  a  long  time  thinking. 
Trying  to  weave  the  threads  of  a  scheme  in  his  brain. 
His  nature  was  tempered  to  revenge  and  he  thought 
he  saw  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  play. 

It  is  on  poetic  record  that  Hell  knows  no  Fury 
like  woman  scorned.  With  equal  truth,  it  might 
have  been  said  so  of  some  men.  Anyway  it  applied 
in  Denzil’s  case. 

The  fury  was  diverted.  His  anger  was  against 
Ray  Carleton,  because  Maud  Maybury  preferred  him 
and  showed  her  intolerance  of  Denzil  whenever  he 
was  in  her  presence. 

Hence  the  entry  of  Carleton’s  name  on  the  debit 
side  of  his  mental  ledger.  Hence  the  account  he  felt 
bound  to  pay. 

“  Melton,  5a  Bow  Street.”  He  wrote  the  address 
in  a  little  memorandum  book.  “When  found  make 
a  note  of.  He  seems  a  likely  man.  I  will  call  on 
him  to-morrow  morning.  It  is  a  bold  game  this  I 
propose  to  play,  and  the  cards  will  need  skilful  hand¬ 
ling.  But  it  is  a  game  worth  playing — the  stakes  are 
so  big !  I  have  love  and  hate  prompting  me :  two 

powerful  incentives.  If  at  one  bold  stroke  I  can 
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marry  the  woman  I  love,  and  revenge  myself  upon 
the  man  I  hate,  whatever  it  costs,  the  game  is  worth 
playing.” 

His  visitor  that  night  had  given  the  idea,  the 
mainspring,  of  his  scheme.  It  was  to  be  helped 
along — the  wheels  set  in  motion — by  another  visitor 
in  the  morning 

So  the  devil  favours  his  disciples. 
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A  COMEDIAN  WITH  A  GRIEVANCE 

Denzil  satisfied  two  hungers  as  he  sat  at  his 
breakfast.  A  pile  of  morning  papers  lay  beside  him. 
He  had  sent  for  all  that  the  newsagent  stocked  ;  had 
been  through  every  one. 

Usually  he  avoided  records  of  the  police  courts. 
He  had  sought  them  out  with  an  eager  eye  this 
morning.  But  there  was  nothing  new  to  be  gleaned 
about  Mr.  Fysh :  the  gentleman  of  whom  his 
thoughts  were  so  full ;  about  whose  prosecution  he 
was  so  anxious. 

The  reports  were  all  meagre.  The  editors  had  not 
thought  the  case  of  so  much  importance  as  did  this 
one  reader  of  theirs.  A  knock  on  the  outer  door  of 
the  Chambers.  The  door  was  opened  ;  a  man’s 
voice  was  heard.  Presently  Corke  entered — Corke 
very  white-faced  and  nervous-looking. 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  sir,  last  night!  You  know  that  we — you — 
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that  is  sir,  we  were  speaking  of  that  time  I  was  in — 
in  prison.” 

“  Yes.  Last  night.  Why  this  morning  ?  Why 
serve  the  subject  up  with  breakfast  ?  Do  you  think  I 
found  it  of  so  appetising  a  quality  that  I  hungered 
after  a  second  meal  ?  ” 

“  I — there  is  a  man  here,  sir,  who — ” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  Who  was  in — in  prison  with  me,  sir.” 

“  The  devil  there  is  !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this. 
Are  my  rooms  to  be  turned  into  a  roosting  place  for 
jail  birds  ?  ” 

“  He’s  come  to  see  you,  sir.  Here’s  his  card,’ 

Denzil  took  the  card  ;  raised  his  eyebrows  as  he 
read  on  the  pasteboard  the  words : 

Stephen  Barkery, 

Comedian. 

“  Barkery  ?  ”  he  queried.  “  Barkery  ?  Oh,  yes. 
He  is  one  of  the  comedians  at  the  Embankment 
Theatre.  What  does  he  want  ?  Benefit  coming  off, 
and  tickets  to  sell  ?  Anyway,  show  him  in.” 

Corke  turned  to  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered, 
and  was  about  to  re-open  it.  As  he  acted  so  his 
master’s  voice  was  heard  : 

“  Stop  !  ” 

The  man  stopped  at  once.  There  ensued  a 
moment’s  silence.  During  it  Denzil  looked  his  valet 
keenly  in  the  face. 
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“  What  was  that  rot/5  he  enquired,  “  about  prison  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  man — Barkery — was 
in  jail  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“And — oh!  I  see.  You  think  he  has  come  here 
about  you.  Why  should  he  ?  ” 

“  It’s  an  old  game,  sir.  Once  you  have  been  off 
the  line,  they  don’t  want  you  to  get  on  again — try  to 
keep  you  off  it.” 

“You  mean  that  you  think  this  man — Barkery — is 
here  to  tell  me  of  your  conviction  ;  in  order  that  I 
may  discharge  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  Not  that.  There  is  worse  than  that 
behind.  Crime  in  London,  sir,  is  worked  by  gangs. 
Ah !  don’t  laugh,  sir.  It’s  the  truth,  the  Gospel 
truth,  I  am  telling  you.” 

“I  won’t  laugh.  I’ll  try  not  to  anyway.  But 
you  are  unconsciously  amusing.  Abandon  your 
nervousness  and  explain.” 

“  When  what  they  call  a  mug — a  man  who  goes 
wrong  as  I  did,  and  is  sorry  for  it,  as  I  am — gets  into 
a  berth,  they  don’t  loose  sight  of  him.  They  use  him 
for  all  he’s  worth.  They  get  the  soundings  of  the 
house  he  is  in.  Get  him  in  their  net,  to  assist  in 
robbing  the  place.” 

“Now  I  begin  to  see.  You  mean  that  there  is  a 
little  burglarian  enterprise  on  foot.  But  if  that  is  so 
— has  he  spoken  to  you  ?  ” 

“No,  sir.  That  may  not  be  part  of  his  game — yet. 

Or  perhaps  he  does  not  recognise  me  again.  I  wore 
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a  beard  in — in  jail.  I  am  smooth-faced  now.  He’s 
changed  too  ;  altered  considerably.” 

“  Yet  you  recognize  him  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  By  the  voice.” 

“  Show  him  in.” 

“  I  thought  it  best  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  sir — 
you’ll  pardon  me  sir — you  would  know  how  to  deal 
better  with  him  then.” 

“Yes.  Quite  right.  Anyway  I  shall  know  how  to 
deal  with  him.” 

Corke  felt  that  he  would.  A  compression  of  the 
lips  implied  his  trust  in  his  master’s  powers.  He 
turned  again  to  the  door  to  show  in  the  visitor.  As 
he  did  so  Denzil  said  : 

“  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  have  made  a 
mistake,  Corke.  This  man  is  an  actor.  I  remember 
seeing  his  name  on  the  theatrical  bills  for  some 
months  past.  And  I  fancy — I  am  sure — I  have  met 
him  behind  the  scenes.” 

“  I  should  know  his  voice  among  thousands,  sir. 
Believe  me  I  am  right.  He  has  come  to  see  the  lay 
of  the  land.  If  they  think  the  place  is  worth  the 
risk  of  robbing  they  will  try  to  drag  me  into  it.  If 
it  is  not,  they  will  content  themselves  with  black¬ 
mailing  me,  week  in  and  week  out,  under  a  threat  to 
tell  you  of  my,  my — my  fall.” 

“  Well,  in  the  latter  case,  Corke,  you  have  nothing 
to  fear.  Your  fall — capital  euphemism  that — your 
fall,  as  you  term  it,  is  already  known  to  me.  Your 

descent  was — necessarily — not  very  deep.  I  know, 
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because  I  picked  you  up  myself:  out  of  the  gutter. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  the  intention  is  robbery — fore¬ 
warned  is  forearmed.  Show  the  man  in.” 

Less  than  a  minute  passed.  Then  the  door  was 
re-opened  and  Stephen  Barkery  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Lester  Denzil. 

Having  finished  his  breakfast,  the  host  had  risen 
and  was  standing  by  the  mantel,  preparing  for  his 
first  morning’s  smoke. 

He  just  nodded  ;  waited  for  his  visitor  to  speak. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  he  could 
never  justly  be  accused  of  excessive  courtesy.  Speech 
came  from  the  visitor  in  the  form  of  a  question  : 

“  You  are  Mr.  Lester  Denzil  ?  ” 

“All  that  is  left  of  him — yes.  You  seem  to  know 
me.  And  you  ?  ” 

“  My  card  tells  you.  Steve  Barkery.  For  the  next 
few  days  comedian  at  the  Embankment  Theatre. 
And  then — ” 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  Denzil  filled  in  the  break, 
between  the  puffs,  as  he  lighted  his  cigar,  by  querying  : 

“  And  then  ?  ” 

“  God  knows  !  ” 

“  Which,”— puff,  puff, — “  presumably,”-— puff,  puff, 
— “  means  that  you  do  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Still,  that  scarcely  accounts  for  your  early-bird¬ 
like  visit  to  me  this  morning.  What  particular  worm 
do  you  expect  to  pick  up  here?  You  can  hardly 

look  upon  me  as  a  human  Era  or  Stage ,  or  a  finger- 
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post,  pointing  out  high-salaried  engagements  to 
members  of  the  capital  T-h-e  profession.” 

“  No.” 

“Well  what  is  the  idea  of  your  visit  here  then? 
This  is  not  a  theatrical  Tom  Tiddlers  ground,  where 
gold  and  silver  engagements  can  be  picked  up. 
What  is  it  you  look  upon  me  as  ?  ” 

“  I  look  upon  you  as  a  man  who — ”  A  pause 
The  speaker  shifted  uneasily  and  then  enquired 
suddenly  :  “  May  I  say  it  ?  ” 

“You  can  expel  any  remark  you  like,  if  you  think 
you  will  benefit  by  the  expulsion.  You  don’t  seem 
about  to  unfold  any  particularly  funny  story  though. 
You  look  rather  in  the  humour  to  say  something 
unpleasant.” 

The  man  came  to  the  point  of  his  grievance  at 
once.  Blurted  out  : 

“  I  have  got  my  fortnight’s  notice  from  the 
Embankment  Theatre.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  A  notice  during  the  run  of  the  piece  !  ” 

There  was  such  bitterness  in  the  actor’s  voice  as  to 
make  Denzil  look  up.  He  tightened  his  heart  strings 
as  he  did  so — purse  strings  would  be  a  more  approp¬ 
riate  description.  The  additional  tautness  was  not 
necessary  :  he  never  encouraged  begging.  He  merely 
said  : 

“  Well  ?  ” 

The  evident  lack  of  appreciation  of  his  position 

annoyed  the  actor.  He  said  : 
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“  It’s  a  bad  time  to  get  another  shop.  I  shall  be 
out  of  collar  all  the  season.  And  all  through  a  man 
I  hate.  Hate  as  much  as  I  believe  you  hate  him. 
Curse  him !  ” 

There  was  only  one  man  against  whom  Denzil  had 
any  particularly  baleful  feeling  just  then.  Not  in  any 
way  expecting  the  reply  he  was  to  receive  he  casually 
enquired  : 

“  What  is  his  name  ?  ” 

“  Ray  Carleton.” 

The  host  paused  in  his  task  of  smoke-ring  making. 
Paused  with  lips  apart.  He  did  not  start,  because 
his  was  not  a  nature  to  manifest  emotion  outwardly. 
For  all  that  he  was  strangely  affected.  Was  quiet 
for  a  moment  and  then,  indicating  a  chair,  said  : 

“  Sit  down.” 

The  visitor  sat,  then  Denzil  did  so.  They  faced 
one  another.  The  host  was  with  his  back  to  the 
light,  the  visitor  in  front  of  it. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that — instinctively — the 
host  had  arranged  interviews  in  that  manner.  It  was 
useful — gave  opportunity  for  observation  without 
being  himself  observed. 

Denzil  took  another  pull  at  his  cigar ;  then  put  it 
in  the  ash  tray.  As  he  did  so  he  silently  watched  the 
disappearance  of  the  last  ring  of  smoke  he  had 
created.  He  was  thinking. 

Had  he  found  another  link  ? 
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“  This  interview  seems  likely  to  shape  lengthily.” 
Denzil  spoke  so  as  a  result  of  his  thought.  “  I  have 
an  appointment.  I  must  send  a  wire  putting  it  off. 
Excuse  me  for  a  moment.” 

Filling  up  a  telegram  form  as  he  spoke,  he  finished 
it  and  left  the  room,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
despatching  the  message. 

Outside  the  door,  the  form  was  crumpled  in  his 
hand.  He  had  not  for  a  moment  intended  sending 
it.  The  addressee,  like  the  appointment,  was  wholly 
imaginary.  Screwed  up  as  it  was  he  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

Corke  was  in  the  passage.  Denzil  took  him  by 
the  arm,  pushed  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  and 
closed  the  door.  What  he  had  to  say  was  not 
intended  for  the  ears  of  the  visitor  in  the  other  room. 

“  What  was  this  Barkery  in  jail  for  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir.” 

Denzil  gently  shook  the  figure  he  held.  He  had 
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not  taken  away  the  hand  which  had  pushed  his  man 
into  the  room. 

“  Don’t  lie  to  me  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  really,  sir.  I  don’t  indeed.  You  see 
prisoners  are  kept  in  separate  cells.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  talking  are  very  rare,  sir.  He  only  spoke 
to  me  twice  the  whole  while.” 

“  And  you  don’t  know  ?  ” 

“No,  sir.  You  see  I  was  a  new  hand.  I  didn’t 
understand  the  slang — the  lingo — the  prisoners  used. 
They  have  a  slang  word  for  everything.  All  I  know 
is  that  it  was  something  to  do  with  a  cheque,  but 
what — ” 

“  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  A  cheque  ?  ” 

“  He  told  me  so  himself.” 

“  That  will  do — that  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose — 
for  me  to  know.” 

He  released  his  man,  walked  out  of  the  room,  and 
re-opening  the  door  returned  to  the  waiting  guest. 
Barkery  was  sitting  just  as  he  had  been  left.  Denzil 
said  to  him  : 

“  You  Bohemians  are  not  good  hands  at  breakfasts 
I  know.  Late  hours  do  not  create  appetites  for  early 
morning  meals  do  they  ?  How’s  the  thirst  ?  Can  I 
offer  you  a  brandy  and  soda  ?  ” 

The  look  on  Barkery’s  face  was  sufficient  answer. 
A  look  which  spoke  of  dog-biting  the  previous 
evening.  The  comedian  could  do  with  a  hair  of 
the  dog !  A  long  one — to  judge  by  the  way  in  which 
the  tongue  moistened  the  lips. 
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“  There’s  the  brandy — Soda  ?  Help  yourself.  Now 
tell  me — why  have  you  come  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question  before  I  answer 
you  that  ?  Was  I  right  in  supposing  you  to  have  a 
grievance  against  the  man  who  has  wronged  me  ?  ” 

Some  seconds  passed  before  Denzil  answered.  In 
them  he  was  studying  the — expressive  he  thought — 
face  of  his  visitor. 

An  actor’s  face  is  usually  an  expressive  one.  Too 
much  so,  perhaps,  too  constantly  changing,  to  be  easily 
legible. 

What  Denzil  read,  however,  convinced  him  that 
there  would  be  but  little  danger  in  trusting  his  man 
fully.  But  he  was  nothing  if  not  cautious.  He  fenced 
the  question  Barkery  asked  him  by  saying : 

“  Let  me  know  first — before  I  show  you  my  hand. 
Tell  me  now — what  is  this  wrong  that  you  allege 
Carleton  has  done  you  ?  ” 

“  Got  me  the  sack  !  I  am  leaving  the  theatre 
through  him.  I  shall  be  out  of  col — ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  yes.  You  have  told  me  that.  But  the 
reason  ?  Or  do  you  suggest  that  there  is  not  one  ? 
That  Carleton  has  caused  your  engagement  to  be 
broken  out  of  sheer  devilment  ?  ” 

“  I — I  had  had  a  drop  to  drink.” 

“  Ah !  ” 

Denzil  knew  that  drop  to  drink — he  had  struck  it 
before.  Knew  what  a  fruitful  source  of  situation¬ 
losing  it  was.  A  drop  that  often  merged  into  an 
ocean  of  trouble. 
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The  manner  in  which  he  exclaimed  displeased 
Barkery  ;  the  comedian  hastened  to  explain  : 

“No  one,  not  a  soul,  would  have  noticed  it  in  front. 
No  one  would  have  noticed  it  on  the  stage,  except  for 
Carleton — curse  him.” 

“Curse  him  by  all  means — for  all  eternity  if  you 
like.  But  tell  me  just  how  the  thing  happened.  Why 
should  Carleton’s  attention  have  been  drawn  to  you 
more  than  any  of  the  others  ?  ” 

“  I  missed  taking  up  one  of  his  cues  and  failed  to 
give  him  one  in  the  first  act.  Instead  of  picking  the 
thing  up  for  me  and  glossing  it  over,  as  one  pro  should 
do  to  another.” 

Denzil’s  eyebrows  went  up.  He  knew  something 
of  theatrical  matters  ;  interrupted — with  a  touch  of 
doubt  in  his  tone  : 

“  Even  when  that  other  is  drunk  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Help  one  another  is  good,  isn’t  it?  He 
drew  the  stage  manager’s  attention  to  it.  The  author 
happened  to  be  in  the  prompt  entrance.  Of  course 
he  heard  too.  That  made  me  nervous.  In  the  second 
act  I  made  another  mistake.” 

“  Due — of  course — to  nervousness  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“That  was  last  Friday  night.  Next  morning  at 
Treasury — when  I  went  up  for  my  salary — I  had  a 
fortnight’s  notice  given  me.” 

“  I  see.  A  fortnight — twelve  nights — that  gives 

you  ten  more  performances.” 
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“  It  gives  me  more’!  ” 

There  was  a  world  of  expression  on  the  man’s  face 
as  he  spoke. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

Denzil  asked  because,  so  far,  he  had  not  fathomed 
the  actor’s  intent.  Their  hatred  made  a  bond  in 
common.  But,  as  yet,  he  did  not  foresee  how  the 
cementing  of  it  would  work  him — personally — good. 

The  actor  rose,  planted  his  fist  impressively  on  the 
table  and  hissed  out : 

“  It  gives  me  ten  days  near  him !  We  dress  in  the 
same  room  !  Don’t  you  see  ?  It  gives  me  the  chance 
to  hurt  him.  Ten  days  of  chance  to  hurt  him — if 
you’ll  help  me.” 

It  looked  as  if  there  must  be  a  handle  here :  a  use¬ 
ful  situation  of  affairs.  But  how  could  Denzil  help  ? 
He  enquired : 

“  How  ?  ” 

“  That’s  what  I  want  to  know,”  answered  Barkery. 
“That’s  why  I  came  to  you.  You’ve  got  plenty  of 
money.  And  it’s  a  standing  joke  in  the  theatre  that 
you’ve  got  your  knife  into  Carleton  for  cutting  you 
out  with  some  girl.” 

“  Is — that — so  ?  ” 

He  asked  the  question — short  as  it  was — by  instal¬ 
ments.  He  had  not  sufficient  humour  in  his  tempera¬ 
ment  to  be  pleased  with  the  information  that  he  was 
a  standing  joke. 

“It  is.  He’s  their  conquering  hero.  They  roar 
with  laughter  about  it.” 
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“  Do  they  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Now  you  can  see  why  I  came  to  you,  can’t 
you?  You  hate  him — don’t  you?  Of  course — you 
couldn’t  help  it  very  well.” 

Denzil  paused  a  moment.  Looked  his  visitor  up 
and  down.  As  he  suggestively  pushed  the  brandy  in 
his  direction,  said  : 

“Um — take  it  that  my  affection  for  him  is  not  of 
the  strongest.” 

The  actor  slapped  his  thigh  :  grunted  out  a  short 
little  laugh  as  he  said  : 

“That’s  good  enough!  Now  see,  here  am  I — 
that  is  to  say,  there  I  shall  be — with  all  the  will¬ 
ingness  and  ability  to  hurt  him,  all  running  to 
waste,  curse  him,  unless  you’ll  put  me  on  the 
right  track.” 

Denzil  was  surprised  at  the  man’s  persistence  on 
this  point.  Asked  : 

“  Why  should  you  think  that  I — ” 

“You?  Of  course;  You  can  do  anything  with 
money — I  know  that.” 

“  But  what  ?  ” 

“  That’s  what  I’ve  come  to  you  for.  And  let  me 
tell  you  plainly,  I  would  like  to  kill  the  beast — if  I 
dared.” 

Denzil  looked  up.  The  speech  was  a  head  raiser — 
it  sounded  so  good.  It  was  nice  to  handle  such  a  tool 
as  the  actor — he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  good  work  with 
it.  His  visitor  continued  : 

“  But  the  punishment  for  life-taking  is  losing  your 
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own.  And  I  don’t  hanker  after  an  eight-o’clock-one  - 
morning  dance  on  nothing.” 

Denzil  smiled  at  the  quaintness  of  the  man’s  speech  ; 
the  actor  continued  : 

“You  think  out  something.  Let  me  know  what  it 
is.  Tell  me  how  to  do  it  and — by  God  ! — you  shan’t 
find  me  fail.  Let  me  work  with  you.  Two  heads  are 
better  than  one.  Union  is  strength.” 

“  My  dear  fellow !  ”  An  expostulating  hand  up¬ 
lifted.  “  Don’t  continue  quoting  in  that  profuse 
fashion — you  bewilder  one.  You  might  be  a  walk¬ 
ing  edition  of  proverbs  for  the  people.  How  long 
did  you  say  you  have  to  remain  at  the  theatre  ?  ” 

“  Another  ten  nights.” 

“Um — ten  nights.  Ten  nights.  One  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  something  in  that  time.” 

“  Show  me  what  to  do.”  The  actor  lifted  the  brandy 
bottle  as  he  spoke — the  first  drink  from  it  had  wiped 
away  any  feeling  of  restraint — he  helped  himself, 
“  and  consider  it  done.” 

“  For  the  life  of  me  even  now — even  after  all  that 
you  have  said — I  cannot  see  why  you  have  come  to 
me.” 

“  Because  I  can’t  work  alone.”  He  was  pouring 
soda  into  the  brandy  now  ;  not  too  much  soda,  he 
might  safely  be  trusted  not  to  make  that  mistake.  “  I 
haven’t  any  money.  Say,  if  you  like,  I  haven’t  brains. 
Well,  supply  both  wants  :  only  let  me  be  the  workman. 
Give  me  the  tools  :  I  promise  you  you  shan’t  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  my  use  of  them.” 
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He  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips  ;  when  it  left  them  it 
was  empty — drained. 

“  And  they  make  a  joke  in  the  theatre  I  understand 
you  to  say — a  joke  of  me  ?  ” 

It  rankled  still !  Barkery  saw  that ;  added  fuel  to 
the  fire : 

“Rather.  Are  for  ever  laughing  about  it.  You 
used  to  be  behind  there  so  often,  you  know— before 
your  quarrel  with  Carleton.  The  boys  in  the  dressing 
room  put  two  and  two  together. 

“  And — Carleton  ?  ” 

“  Laughs  too.” 

There  was  the  reverse  of  a  laugh  on  the  listener’s 
face.  Barkery  continued  : 

“  Those  laugh  who  win — another  proverb,  by  the 
way.  And  Carleton’s  winning  now.  Laughing. 
Don’t  let  him  keep  on !  Don’t !  ” 

“Laughs,  does  he?  Um.  I’ll  think  things  over. 
Who  laughs  last — you  know  the  rest ;  tack  it  on  to 
your  collection.  This  is  Tuesday.  Come  and  see  me 
to-morrow  afternoon  at — say  two  o’clock.  Will  that 
time  suit  you  ?  ” 

“  That’s  an  appointment — two  o’clock.  Count  me 
here.  I  won’t  fail.” 

Quickly  he  helped  himself  to  another  drink — saw 
farewells  looming — before  it  got  too  late. 

“  Then  for  the  present,  good-bye.” 

He  had  been  right — and  just  in  time.  Gulped 
down  contents  of  the  glass  and  said  : 

“  Good-bye.” 
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Denzil  sat  there  long  after  the  actor’s  departure, 
deep  in  thought.  He  was  greatly  surprised  at  what 
had  taken  place  at  the  interview. 

But  there  was  another  man  still  more  surprised. 
A  man  who  had  applied  his  ear  to  the  key-hole  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  interview — Corke. 

There  is  a  proverb  about  listeners.  But  it  was  not 
applicable  in  this  instance. 

Corke’s  name  was  not  even  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  VII 


A  SHADY  LAWYER 

The  house  was  only  one  door  out  of  Bow  Street.  By 
reason  of  that  an  ingenious — if  not  ingenuous — land¬ 
lord,  had  annexed  the  number  of  the  corner  house  and 
tacked  the  letter  ‘a’  to  it.  So  that,  actually,  No.  5a 
Bow  Street,  was  not  in  Bow  Street  at  all. 

But  it  was  near  enough  to  the  adjacent  court  to  be 
convenient.  Few  clients  of  the  police  court  type, 
object  to  going  round  a  shady  corner.  Especially 
when  the  object  is  to  interview  a  shady  solicitor  on  still 
shadier  business.  Indeed  the  very  retirement  would 
appeal  to  a  class  who  depend  greatly  for  the  success 
of  their  work  upon  darkness  itself. 

It  was  not  a  handsome  looking  building  No.  5a. 
The  letting  of  it  out  in  small  tenements  had  not  tended 
to  improve  it.  Unless  indeed  a  diversity  in  the  way 
of  blinds  and  curtains  to  the  windows  might  be  said 
to  lend  a  charm.  That  certainly  existed  :  there  were 
no  two  alike. 

The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Moses 
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Melton.  His  name  in  white  letters  garnished  the 
window.  Coupled  with  it  was  the  information  that, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  solicitor,  he  was 
a  Commissioner  for  Oaths. 

It  borders  on  the  superfluous  to  add  that,  he  was  a 
man  of  knowledge  where  oaths  were  concerned — his 
practice  being  of  the  police  court !  He  was  wont  to 
boast  that  what  he  did  not  know  of  bad  language  had 
never  been  invented. 

His  dearest  friend — with  a  heart  and  soul  over¬ 
running  with  desire  to  flatter — could  not  have 
described  Mr.  Melton’s  as  a  prepossessing  face. 
There  was  a  prominence  about  the  bridge  of  his  nose, 
which  instinctively  gave  rise  to  thought  of  the  race 
which  was  told  to  spoil  the  Egyptians.  A  command 
which— presumably — was  found  so  profitable  that  it 
has  been  obeyed  ever  since. 

Some  things  spoil  by  keeping,  but  the  Children  of 
Israel  keep  the  spoils.  Whatever  there  is  of  risk,  they 
are  willing  to  run  in  their  pursuit  of  the  big  per  cent. 
If  they  get  into  a  tight  corner  they  generally  manage 
to  crawl  out.  The  whale’s  throat  is  made  to  swallow 
little  fishes  only  ;  but  we  have  it  on  authority  that 
Jonah  managed  to  squeeze  through. 

The  web  of  No.  5a  Bow  Street,  in  which  this 
particular  legal  spider  waited  for  clients  to  suck,  was 
not  confidence-inspiring.  Was  as  barely  furnished — 
bailiffs  who  had  paid  previous  visits,  and  a  distraining 
landlord  had  seen  to  that — as  it  well  could  be. 

The  table  was  minus  a  castor,  and  three  chairs, 
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whose  debilitated  appearance  created  in  clients  a 
desire  to  stand  during  their  interviews,  comprised  all 
that  there  was  of  solid  furniture. 

From  the  art  point  of  view,  the  mural  decorations 
were  two  legal  and  one  life  assurance  office  almanacs. 
Whilst  the  library  consisted  of  a  three-year-old  Law 
List,  and  a  Post  Office  Directory  of  even  more  ancient 
date. 

The  poverty-stricken  appearance  of  the  office  was 
quite  genuine.  It  was  no  miser-like  assumption,  or 
attempt  to  conceal  its  tenant’s  wealth. 

The  average  police  court  solicitor — who  depends 
for  his  lucrative  business  on  a  tout — is  not,  as  a  rule, 
of  the  well-to-do  order.  The  occupier  of  the  ground 
floor  rooms  at  No.  5a  Bow  Street  furnished  no 
exception  to  that  rule. 

It  was  early  morning.  Mr.  Melton  was  going  over 
his  correspondence.  The  morning  post  consisted  of 
but  three  letters — a  tangled  trinity. 

Two-thirds  of  the  number  were  from  complaining 
creditors.  The  other  third  was  from  a  tailor,  notify¬ 
ing  completion  of  an  ordered  suit  of  clothes,  and 
delicately  suggesting  cash  before  delivery. 

The  customer’s  name  was  not  unknown  in  the 
Trade  Protection  Offices,  the  rating  thereat  was 
evidently  not  to  be  found  in  the  No.  1  column.  The 
prepayment  demand  was  not  flattering  to  Mr. 
Melton’s  hopes  of  wearing  the  clothes  that  week. 

Presently  he  rang  his  bell.  A  clerk — his  entire 

staff — entered.  It  was  not  a  venerable  kind  of  staff. 
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Not  a  sort  to  look  up  to  respectfully  on  account  of 
its  age.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  in  the  transition 
stage  from  office  boy  to  junior.  It  plainly  looked 
it. 

“  Have  you  finished  copying  these  depositions  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Court  sitting  yet  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Seen  the  list  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  Three  Drunk  and  Disorderlies.” 

“Nothing  more?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

The  reply  did  not  bring  about  a  pleased  look  on 
Mr.  Melton’s  face  :  short  lists  meant  short  commons. 
When  the  night  charges  were  few  in  number,  his  own 
chances  of  charging  were  proportionately  smaller. 

His  luck  was  out :  business  was  bad  with  him. 
There  was  an  utter  absence  of  any  feverish  desire  to 
test  his  six-and-eight  penny  opinions.  No  one 
seemed  to  hanker  after  them. 

As  to  the  morning’s  list  those  brought  up  on  what 
was  known  as  the  Double  D.  charge,  generally  threw 
themselves  on  the  Court’s  mercy.  Preferably  paying 
the  fine  and  costs  to  paying  a  solicitor  to  get  them 
off  such  payments. 

It  was  a  choice  of  evils.  Experience — and  the 
average  Double  D.  is  a  man  of  experience — proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  It  generally  came  cheaper 
in  the  end.  And  there  was  less  talk  of  the  Black 
List. 
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A  noise  in  the  outer  office — opening  of  its  door 
and  the  shuffle  of  entering  feet — caused  the  clerk  to 
withdraw.  He  presently  re-entered. 

“  Gent,  sir — a  real  gent — gave  name  of  Jones.” 

The  gentility  of  the  caller  had  astonished  the 
clerk.  The  surprise  showed  in  his  voice. 

“  Business  ?  ” 

Mr.  Melton  put  the  one-worded  question  sharply. 
Samples  of  the  real  gentleman  breed  rarely  entered 
the  office. 

“  Wouldn’t  say,  sir.” 

The  lawyer’s  face  flushed  as  he  prepared  to  turn  on 
the  battery  of  his  temper  : 

“  Haven’t  I  told  you — ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  But  he  wouldn’t  say — arst  him  twice — 
said  he’d  tell  you  hisself.  One  of  the  ’aughty  kind.” 

The  interruption  and  explanation  caused  the 
employer  to  simmer  down.  He  said  : 

“  Friend  of  one  of  the  Drunks,  I  suppose.  A  case 
after  all  perhaps — show  him  in.” 

Exit  and  re-entrance  on  the  part  of  the  clerk. 
The  return  with  a  visitor.  Well-dressed  man.  The 
shrewd,  foxy  eyes  of  the  lawyer  took  him  all  in  at 
once.  A  questioning  glance  which  merged  into  one 
of  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Melton  liked  well-dressed  men.  They  usually 
had  well-lined  pockets.  But  he  betrayed  nothing  of 
the  satisfaction  in  his  voice.  Spoke  as  if  millionaire 
clients  were  hourly  visitors  ;  merely  said  : 

“  Good  morning.” 
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“  Morning.  Mr.— er — Melton  ?  ” 

“That’s  my  name.  Sit  down.  Take  that  chair, 
it  is  easier” — as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  safer — “what 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  ” 

“  A  deal.  That  is  to  say  it  lies  in  your  power  to 
do  a  deal — if  you  are  willing  to  do  it.” 

“  I  am  like  Barkis — always  willing.  And  I  may 
remark  that  I  do  not  run  this  show  for  pleasure.  My 
office  is  open  to  do  business.” 

The  visitor  looked  round.  Judged  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  business  by  the  room  in  which  it  was 
transacted.  Enquired : 

“  Business  ?  Of  any  kind  ?  ” 

The  question  made  the  lawyer  pause.  There  was 
something  suspicious  about  it.  Something  unusual 
in  the  tone  in  which  it  was  put.  He  said  : 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“Well  supposing  I  wanted — for  instance — some¬ 
thing  done,  just  a  little  outside  the  ordinary  routine 
of  a  lawyer’s  office  ?  ” 

The  answer  was  not  a  reassuring  one.  The  lawyer 
stroked  his  chin  with  a  not  over-clean  hand  and 
repeated  the  word  : 

“  Outside  ?  ” 

“  I  quite  recognize,”  the  visitor  as  he  spoke  took  off 
his  gloves,  and  dropped  them  into  his  hat,  which  he 
had  placed  on  the  table,  “  I  quite  recognize  the  fact 
that  outside  work  requires  outside  payment.  I  am 
prepared  to  pay  you  well  if  you  do  what  I  want 
done.” 
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The  lawyer’s  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  diamond 
which  removal  of  the  gloves  had  revealed.  It  was 
confirmation  that  the  client  could  pay  well. 

“  Ah !  ” 

The  ejaculation  was  all  the  lawyer  uttered.  But 
it  meant  a  deal  :  was  very  expressive.  Prepared  to 
pay  well,  was  as  sweet  music  in  his  ears. 

He  had  not  the  faintest  breath  of  an  idea  what  it 
was  his  new  client  might  want  done.  But  it  would 
have  to  be  something  very  extraordinary  if  Mr. 
Melton  could  not  do  it — for  a  client  who  was 
prepared  to  pay  well. 

There  was  a  surprising  pleasantness  about  the 
incident  which  made  the  lawyer  pull  his  chair  closer 
to  the  table  and  wait.  This  was  not  the  class  of 
client  he  habitually  worked  for. 

He  waited  to  know  what  it  was  that  the  client  who 
was  prepared  to  pay  well  needed  done.  The  first 
words  spoken  by  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  did  not  enlighten  him  much. 

“  There  was  a  man  at  Bow  Street  yesterday,” — Mr. 
Jones  took  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke, 
and  referred  to  it — “  on  a  charge  of  passing  bad  money, 
named,” — he  referred  again  to  the  newspaper — 
“  named  Michael  Fysh.” 

“Yes.  I  know.  I  was  in  Court  at  the  time.  He 
nearly  got  off,  but  a  police  superintendent  remem¬ 
bered  him.  It  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  toed  the 
mark  on  the  same  charge.  He’s  a  smart  man  in  his 

line,  and  sticks  at  nothing.  Has  he  had  you?” 
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“  Oh,  dear  no  !  ”  The  client  smiled  quite  pleasantly. 
“  He  has  to  be — if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  egotism — 
a  particularly  smart  man  who  has  me.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,” — he  eyed  the  lawyer  narrowly—- “  I  want  to  do 
him  a  service.” 

“  Oh — I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“  Not  at  all.  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  difficulty  in 
his  getting  off?  ” 

“Well,  if  you  are  prepared  to  pay  for  a  skilful 
advocate,  and  good  counsel  at  the  trial,  he  might — ” 

A  gentle  little  laugh  and  the  sauve  voice  of  the 
visitor  interrupted : 

“  Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me.  Personally  I  do 
not  care  the  pip  of  an  orange  whether  his  sentence  is 
seven  years  or  seven  days.” 

“  Oh  !  ” 

Mr.  Melton’s  face  fell.  He  saw  that  he  had  made 
another  mistake.  His  new  client  was  a  bit  cf  a 
picture  puzzle  to  him.  He  waited  for  something 
to  happen  which  would  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  it. 

“  I  asked  you  a  question.  I  want  your  opinion. 
I  suppose  your  experience  teaches  you  how  these 
matters  usually  pan  out?  Now — plainly,  will  the 
prisoner  be  discharged  ?  ” 

“  Equally  plainly — not  the  ghost  of  a  shadow  of 
a  chance  of  it !  ” 

“  Thanks.  That  is  the  plain  speaking  I  am 
anxious  to  hear.  And,  I  may  add,  am  willing  to 

pay  for.  And  the  sentence  ?  The  length  of  it  ?  ” 
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“  Well — you  see,  they  know  him.  He  has  been 
convicted  three  times  before.  He  will  go  up  for 
seven  years  as  sure  as  this  tape  is  red.” 

He  was  nervously  twisting  his  fingers  in  and  out 
of  a  piece  he  used  for  paper-tying  as  he  spoke.  It 
prompted  the  illustration. 

“  Do  you  think  that  he — the  prisoner — Michael 
Fysh — quite  realizes  that?  ” 

“  What  —  Flash  Mike  ?  Realize  it  ?  Rather  ! 
Knows  it  as  well  as  I  do.” 

That  answer  made  Mr.  Jones  bring  his  chair 
closer  to  the  table — his  eyes  could  more  closely 
scrutinise  Mr.  Melton  so.  The  lawyer  was  an 
object  of  interest,  in  the  light  oi  his  last  remark. 

Mr.  Moses  Melton  took  off  his  spectacles,  breathed 
on  them,  wiped  them  with  his  handkerchief  and 
readjusted  them.  Slightly  raising  his  coat-sleeves  he 
pulled  down  his  cuffs. 

Work  was  on  hand  ;  he  scented  it.  The  aquiline 
turn  of  his  olfactory  organ  may,  indirectly,  have 
increased  the  acuteness  of  his  perception. 

Both  men  were  on  the  alert.  The  real  business  of 
the  interview  was  to  commence. 
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THE  LAWYER’S  FEE 

Mr  Jones  seemed  satisfied  with  his  close  inspection 
of  the  lawyer.  At  the  conclusion  of  it,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  said  : 

“  And  now  the  question  of  bail  ?  ” 

“Bail?” 

The  word  was  uttered  with  an  upturned  intonation. 
The  evident  surprise  expressed  in  it  induced  the 
visitor  to  say : 

“Yes.  Is  not  this  a  charge  on  which  a  prisoner 
would  be  admitted  to  bail  ?  ” 

The  lawyer’s  lips  were  dubiously  pursed.  His  chin 
apparently  needed  scratching.  After  a  moment  he 
said  : 

“Yes — but  they  would  make  it  big.” 

“  How  big  ?  ” 

An  adjustment  of  his  considering  cap;  then  the 
lawyer  answered  : 

“Well — perhaps  two  sureties  of ^ioo  each.” 

“  Could  they — the  bondsmen,  if  necessary — be 
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obtained  ?  I  have  heard  such  things  are  not  without 
the  region  of  possibilty.” 

“  Bail — bondsmen — bought,  you  mean  ?  ” 

Mr.  Jones  nodded.  He  evidently  believed  in  word 
economy.  The  lawyer  asked  again  : 

“  Bought — cash  down  ?  ” 

The  visitor  in  replying  merely  echoed  the  other’s 
words : 

“  Bought — cash  down.” 

Again  the  lawyer  was  silent.  Was  weighing  things 
up.  Said  slowly : 

“You  can  buy  almost  anything  in  this  world  with 
money !  ” 

“  True.” 

“  And  I  don’t  know  a  finer  nut  to  tighten  a  bargain 
than  cash  down.” 

“  Good.  I  agree.  That’s  one  stage  passed.  Now 
the  next.” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ” 

The  visitor  drew  his  chair  even  closer  to  the  table. 
Then  said  : 

“I  am  going  to  ask  you  something  out  of  the 
common,  Mr.  Melton.” 

Once  more  the  lawyer’s  dirty  hand  caressed  his  chin. 
He  was  feeling  curiously  comfortable,  and  comfortably 
curious.  His  mental  vision  was  seeing  pleasant  things. 
The  air  seemed  to  be  positively  full  of  a  rich  perfume 
— money !  Disguising  his  feelings  he  said  : 

“  Something  out  of  the  common  is — usually — 

generally  a  highly  priced  article.” 
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The  observation  was  approved.  A  smile  circling 
his  lips,  Mr.  Jones  answered  : 

“  That  does  not  frighten  me." 

It  was  too  pleasant  a  reply  to  allow  of  the  lawyer’s 
saying  anything  beyond  a  simple  : 

“  No  ? ” 

“  I  can  foresee  that  you  will  not  think  it  feasible, 
what  I  want.  But  don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  say  that. 
Put  the  brake  on  when  you  find  a  strong  need  to 
talk.  Before  you  let  the  word  Impossible  drop  from 
your  lips,  let  me  repeat  that  I  am  not  a  pauper. 
That  I  can  pay  well  for  any  service  rendered  me.” 

“  Go  on.” 

The  lawyer  urged  his  new  client  to  proceed. 
Indeed  wished  he  would  do  so  more  quickly.  The 
words  Pay  Well  and  the  mystery  attending  the  work 
to  be  done  for  such  payment,  quite  excited  him. 

“  This  man  Fysh — ” 

“  Yes  ?  ” 

The  lawyer  spoke  because  the  other  had  paused. 
A  deliberate  manner  was  all  very  well  at  times. 
But  a  right  time  for  it  was  not  then.  It  showed  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  things  in  a  case 
like  this — when  a  matter  of  £  s.  d.  was  in  the  balance. 

“  I  want  an  absolutely  private  interview  with  this 
man  Fysh  in  a  room  by  our  two  selves,”  continued 
the  new  client,  “  before  there  is  any  suggestion  of 
bail.” 

“  Impossible  !  ” 

The  visitor  smiled.  A  superior  sort  of  smile,  with 
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no  suspicion  of  a  suggestion  that  it  covered  any 
disappointment. 

“  I  thought  you  would  say  that/’  he  said.  “  I 
warned  you.  Impossible!  Is  it?  Quite  ?” 

“Yes.  Quite.  You  must  understand  that  all 
interviews  in  jail  take  place,  more  or  less,  in  the 
presence  of  a  warder.” 

“  All  ?  ” 

“Well — all  you  know,  except  when  the  prisoner’s 
solicitor,  or  the  solicitor’s  clerk,  attends  on  business 
of  the  defence.” 

Mr.  Jones  smiled  again,  as  he  rested  his  elbows 
on  the  table  and  cradled  his  chin  in  the  palms  of  his 
hands. 

“  Now,”  he  said,  “we  are  coming  to  the  point.” 

“  What  point  ?  ” 

Cautiously  letting  his  words  fall,  one  by  one,  as  if 
with  the  desire  that  their  point  should  not  be  lost,  the 
visitor  answered  : 

“  I — want — to — be — your — clerk.” 

At  first  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  this  utterance 
did  not  strike  the  lawyer.  Cute  as  he  was,  he  failed 
to  grip  such  an  extraordinary  suggestion.  When  at 
last  the  full  meaning  dawned  on  him,  he  said  : 

“  Impossible !  ” 

“  Um — is  that  so?”  The  man  with  his  arms  on 
the  table  was  very  impressive.  “Is  it  quite  so? 
Remember,  I  am  willing  to  pay — ” 

“  Impossible !  ” 

“To  pay  well.” 
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That  sweet  music  again  !  To  Pay  Well.  And  he 
was  so  cruelly  hard  up  just  then.  Business  was  so 
wretchedly  bad. 

Mr.  Jones  was  handling  his  rod  very  cleverly. 
The  bait  was  most  tempting.  Smelling  round  it 
all  the  while  he  spoke,  the  legal  fish  said — somewhat 
feebly : 

“  Do  you  know  that  you  are  proposing  what  is 
wrong  ?  What  is  illegal  ?  ” 

Mr.  Jones  made  no  effort  to  check  the  smile  which 
struggled  for  possession  of  his  face,  as  he  answered 
suavely  : 

“  Is  that — altogether — a  novelty  in  your  office  ?  ” 

The  lawyer  was  getting  quite  warm,  and  a  trifle 
excited.  As  he  wiped  his  brow  with  a  handkerchief, 
he  left  a  snuff  trail  which  did  not  improve  his  appear¬ 
ance.  Unconscious  of  it,  he  continued  : 

“  I  should  run  a  risk.  A  big  risk.  The  risk  of 
being  struck  off  the  Rolls.’, 

There  was  just  the  same  sort  of  smile  playing 
round  Mr.  Jones’s  lips,  as  he  enquired — just  in  the 
same  even  tones  as  before  : 

“  Would  that  be  quite  the  first  time  you  have  run 
such  a  risk  ?  ” 

“  I  tell  you  the  thing — ” 

“  No,  don’t  tell  me — if  you  are  going  to  say  again 
that  it  is  Impossible.  I  am  getting  a  trifle  wearied  of 
the  repetition.  In  a  lawyer’s  bright  lexicon  there 
should  be  no  such  word  as  failure.” 

“Mr.  Melton  looked  up.  The  records  of  the 
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Bankruptcy  Court  told  that  he  had  Failed  more  than 
once.  The  visitor  continued  : 

“  Hear  me  for  a  moment.  You  want  a  new  clerk, 
and  you  engage  me  at  say  thirty  shillings  a  week. 
As  your  clerk  I  introduce  a  new  client.  He  has 
entrusted  me  with  this  twenty  pounds.  Twenty 
pounds  on  account  of  the  costs  of  the  defence  of 
Michael  Fysh.” 

Twenty  pounds!  What  a  bait!  The  lawyer  saw 
them.  Metaphorically  felt  them  in  his  grasp — four 
crisp,  rustling,  crackling,  five  pound  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  notes,  which  the  other  man  was  holding. 

Involuntarily  his  hands  were  outstretched  for  them. 
But  he  did  not  touch — the  notes  were  quietly  with¬ 
drawn  from  his  reach. 

There  was  more  to  be  said  and  done  before  they 
changed  hands.  The  visitor  evidently  knew  the 
value  of  his  bait,  and  the  way  to  handle  it.  Had 
probably  fished  for  men  before. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  a  client  in  that  office  had 
paid  twenty  pounds  on  account  of  a  defence,  the 
mere  idea  of  such  a  thing  nearly  took  the  lawyer’s 
breath  away. 

Having  allowed  time  for  his  words  to  soak  in,  Mr. 
Jones  spoke  again. 

“  Naturally  you  send  your  clerk — your  new  clerk 
— with  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  Jail.  A  letter 
requesting  him  to  admit  your  clerk  to  take  notes  of 
Fysh’s  defence.  What  is  easier  ?  ” 

Again  the  mopping  of  his  brow.  Again  a  sequent 
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unconscious  spreading  of  the  snuff  mark.  Then  the 
lawyer  blurted  out : 

“  It  is  damned  risky  !  ” 

“  And  like  most  risky  things,”  answered  the  other 
coolly,  “  will  prove  profitable.  This  twenty  pounds  is 
only  the  first  half.” 

“First  half?”  A  start  and  sparkling  of  the  eyes 
“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  The  moment  after  the  interview,  I — that  is  to  say 
the  new  client — will  pay  you,  through  me,  another 
twenty  pounds.” 

“  Will  you— will  he  ?  ” 

“  I  will — well,  I  will  guarantee  it.” 

The  mouth  was  so  near  the  bait  now !  The  angler 
felt  it  would  be  swallowed  in  a  moment  more.  He 
just  shook  the  rod,  as  it  were,  by  saying  : 

“  Forty  pounds — eight  five  pound  notes  !  ” 

“  Forty  pounds.” 

A  slight  pause.  The  fish’s  eyes  sparkled  as  the 
bait  dangled  before  them.  But  the  hook  was 
plainly  visible.  Still  the  bait  was  irresistible. 
Melton  said  suddenly  : 

“  Make  it  fifty  pounds,  and  I’ll  do  it !  ” 

Swallowed!  Mr.  Jones  smiled  again.  He  had 
foreseen  it.  Had  correctly  gauged  the  quality  and 
nature  of  his  fish.  Few  things  would  have  come 
amiss  to  that  hungry  maw  of  his. 

Letting  the  smile  fade  from  his  face,  the  caller 
proceeded  to  secure  his  catch.  Spoke  emphatically, 
with  his  usual  precision  : 
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“  Very  well.  Only  don’t  take  your  success  in 
raising  the  price  as  a  precedent.  The  price  I  pay 
for  a  thing,  is  usually  the  one  I  fix  myself.” 

With  the  bait  sticking  in  his  throat  still,  practically 
the  foretaste  only  of  it  on  his  tongue,  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  temper,  in  the  other’s  reply  : 

“You  take  a  pretty  high  stand!  Considering 
that  I  run  all  the  risk,  and  do  all  the  work !  ” 

“True — but  I  find  the  capital!  Nowadays  the 
capitalist  generally  roosts  on  the  top  rail,  doesn’t  he  ? 
I  think  we  understand  each  other  perfectly  well — 
eh?  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  to  be 
said.” 

Rising  to  his  feet  the  visitor  reached  out  a  hand 
for  his  hat  and  gloves. 

“  Yes,  there  is,  Mr. — ?  ” 

“  Brown.” 

“  Brown !  Why  ten  minutes  ago  you  said  your 
name  was  Jones  !  ” 

The  same  kind  of  smile  stole  back  again  and 
spread  over  the  client’s  face.  But  he  was  a  trifle 
disappointed.  Had  rather  expected  Mr.  Melton 
to  prove  a  smarter  man. 

A  remark  like  that  gave  him  that  tired  feeling. 
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“  Jones  or  Brown”  remarked  the  visitor  patiently, 
as  he  drew  on  his  gloves,  “  what  matter  ?  Are 
aliases  so  uncommon  in  this  office  that  your  surprise 
is  excited  ?  Make  the  name  the  one  you  prefer. 
I  pay  your  money — you  take  your  choice.” 

Mr.  Melton  had  not  had  such  a  cool  client  to 
deal  with  for  quite  a  long  time.  Coolness  was 
scarcely  the  word.  The  man  was  so  icily  cold  that 
the  lawyer  positively  shivered. 

He  felt,  realised,  that  his  visitor  was  one  too 
many  for  him.  But  for  all  that  he  proposed  gett¬ 
ing  even  with  him — later.  In  that  sweet  by-and  bye 
when  so  many  bills  are  made  payable. 

I’ll  give  you  the  letter  to  the  jail  governor  now. 
But  let  me  send  my  clerk  out  of  the  way  first.  .  . 
Excuse  me  a  moment.” 

So  speaking  the  lawyer  passed  into  the  outer 

office,  closing  the  door  behind  him  as  he  went.  To 

his  clerk  he  said  hurriedly : 
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“  Walton,  put  on  your  hat.  Go  out  and  wait  in 
the  street  When  Mr.  Jo— -well  anyway,  that  man 
in  there,  comes  out,  follow  him.  Do  you  understand  ? 
Don’t  lose  sight  of  him  till  you  have  ascertained 
who  he  is,  what  he  is,  and  where  he  lives.  If  he 
gets  into  a  cab,  you  take  another  and  shadow  him. 
Here’s  all  the  money  I  have  got  about  me.  .  .  . 
Fifteen  shillings.  That  will  pay  for  any  cabs. 
Come  back  with  the  information  I  want — his  real 
name  and  address — and  I  will  give  you  a  sovereign 
for  yourself.  Do  you  understand  ?  ” 

“  Rather  !  ” 

Walton  had  scooped  up  the  money,  had  his  hat 
on,  and  was  speeding  out  into  Bow  Street,  all  in¬ 
side  the  next  minute. 

There,  in  the  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  doorway, 
he  stood  watching  and  waiting  for  the  client’s  de¬ 
parture.  Was  full  of  thoughts  of  the  spending 
power  of  the  sovereign  he  was  determined  to  earn. 

The  lawyer  returned  to  the  inner  office.  Sitting 
down,  drew  from  his  table  drawer  a  sheet  of 
writing  paper.  It  bore  his  name,  inscription  and 
address.  He  wrote  : 

“  Dear  Sir , 

Please  allow  my  clerk ,  Mr — ” 

“  The  pen  was  poised  there.  Turning  to  his  client 
the  writer  said  : 

“  By  what  name — I  have  to  fill  it  in  you  know — 

shall  I  call  you  in  this  letter  ?  ” 
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The  client  could  afford  to  smile  at  the  so  obvious 
trap.  Replied  genially  : 

“  Oh  !  Brown,  Keep  to  good  old  Brown  !  ” 

The  lawyer  bit  his  lip.  Then  inserted  the  name 
in  the  letter,  which  when  finished,  read  : 

Please  allow  my  clerk ,  Mr.  Brozvn ,  to 
interview  prisoner ,  Michael  Fysh,  on  re¬ 
mand  from  Bozo  Street  (yesterday )  and 
oblige , 

Yours  faithfully , 

M.  Melton. 

Then  he  addressed  an  envelope  to  the  Governor 
of  the  jail.  Slipping  the  letter  in  that,  he  held  the 
packet  out  with  one  hand,  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
tending  the  other.  The  meaning  was  too  obvious 
to  be  disregarded. 

“  Let  me  see/  The  ex-client — now  clerk  spoke 
coolly  :  “  There  is  another  five  pounds  to  be  added 

to  this  twenty — is  there  not  ?  ” 

Drawing  from  his  breast  pocket  a  note  case,  he 
from  it,  sorted  the  necessary  addition.  The  sight  of 
Mr.  Melton’s  sparkling  eyes,  as  he  did  so,  amused 
him.  He  enquired  pleasaantly 

“  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  need  for  a  receipt,  is 
there  ?  ” 

The  lawyer  smiled  grimly  in  reply.  A  smile 
which  merged  into  a  more  pleasant  one.  For  by 
this  time  the  exchange  had  been  effected. 

He  was  handling  those  rustling  pieces  of  paper. 
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They  gave  forth  a  sound  which  was  the  sweetest  of 
sweet  music  to  his  ears,  to  his  heart,  to  his  soul : 
to  all  there  was  of  him  capable  of  feeling.  There 
was  only  one  god  in  the  universe  for  him — Mammon. 

“  And  now  about  the  visit  ?  ” 

“Yes.  You  must  change  your  clothing.  It  would 
never  do  to  go — dressed  as  you  are — as  my  clerk. 
The  clerks  of  criminal  lawyers  do  not  look  as  if  they 
were  made  to  promenade  Bond  Street — no  offence.” 

A  smile,  as  Mr.  Brown-Jones,  looking  down  him¬ 
self,  said  enquiringly : 

“You  think  I  am — too — ” 

“Too  well-dressed.  That  is  the  plump  and  plain 
truth.  You  would  excite  suspicion  at  the  very  jail 
gates  if  you  went  as  you  are.” 

“  What  am  I  to  do  then  ?  ” 

“  Get  into  a  cab  and  drive  straight  home.” 

He  was  thinking  of  Walton  waiting  outside  as  he 
gave  the  advice.  Wanted  to  trace  his  monied  client, 
to  find  out  who  he  really  was.  It  might  be  useful 
knowledge  in  the  future.  Resumed  : 

“  There  change  into  the  very  oldest  things  you 
have.  Put  on  a  billy-cock,  if  you  haven’t  one,  rub 
up  the  nap  of  your  hat  the  wrong  way.  Look  as 
disreputable — as  much  like  a  lawyer’s  clerk  as  you 
can. 

The  visitor  cast  a  side  glance  at  the  speaker,  the 
while  he  drew  on  and  fastened  his  other  glove. 
Concluding  the  task,  he  observed  : 

“  You  do  not  flatter  the  fraternity.” 
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A  significant  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Then  the 
lawyer  said  : 

“  And  now  about  the  bail  of  which  you  spoke.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Before  I  can  get  a  man  to  stand,  he  will  want  the 
£100  deposited.” 

“  M’yes.  That  is  but  reasonable.  I  suppose  I 
should  if  I  stood— I  should  most  certainly.” 

“  And  he  will  want  his  fee.” 

That  put  forward  tentatively,  a  trifle  nervously. 
The  lawyer  did  not  know  the  thickness  of  the  ice. 
The  visitor  inquired  quietly  : 

“  How  much  ?  ” 

Greed  and  common  sense — perhaps  fear  of  over¬ 
doing  it  looked  on  and  acted  as  umpire — fought  a 
battle.  The  outcome  was  the  lawyer’s  saying : 

“  Five  and  twenty  pounds.” 

“  That  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  all.” 
Nervous  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  limb  of 
the  law.  Not  verbally  expressed  ;  a  hesitating  nod 
sufficed. 

“Very  good.  If  required,  it  shall  be  forthcoming.” 
The  beating  of  the  listener’s  heart  was  accelerated. 
“  I  will  give  you  a  call  later.  You  will  be  in  all  day, 
I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  In — or  over  the  way  at  the  Court,  any  way  within 
fetchable  distance.” 

That  was  quite  correct.  His  clerk  always  knew 
where  to  find  him.  The  saloon  bar  of  the  adjacent 

public-house  served  as  a  sort  of  second  office. 
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“  Alright,  good-morning.’5 

“  Good-morning.” 

Mr.  Brown,  alias  Jones,  left  the  office.  Left  behind 
him  a  man  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  curses — of 
his  own  creation. 

The  lawyer  was  anathematising  his  own  stupidity. 
That  he  had  not  asked  fees  for  the  bails  of  fifty 
pounds  instead  of  twenty-five. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lawyer  possessed  a  list  of 
men  who  would  jump  at  the  chance  of  becoming  bail 
for  a  five  pound  note.  Yet  the  knowledge  did  not 
soothe  him. 

He  was  fairly  on  the  road  to  getting  what  he  had 
asked  for.  But  some  men  would  not  be  happy  if 
they  got  the  moon  when  they  sighed  for  it,  they 
would  need  the  surrounding  satellites. 

Mr.  Brown-Jones,  bowling  along  in  a  hansom, 
was  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  interview. 
Plumed  himself  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
handled  the  very  fishy  and  slippery  lawyer. 

He  looked  forward  too,  with  eagerness — antici¬ 
pating  success — to  the  other  interview  :  the  one  he  was 
to  have  with  prisoner  Fysh. 

“  He  will  be  a  strange  man,”  he  thought,  “  with 
seven  years  penal  servitude  staring  at  him  in  the  face, 
if  he  refuses  to  accept  his  liberty  at  my  hands.  And 
if  he  will  do  what  I  want  him  to,  liberty  shall  be 
his.  As  that  foxy  old  lawyer  truly  remarked — you 
can  buy  anything  in  this  world  if  you  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  it.” 
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At  this  stage  of  his  thoughts,  the  cab,  in  accordance 
with  his  directions,  had  driven  under  the  archways 
into  Gray’s  Inn  Square,  stopped  at  No.  1 6. 

At  the  same  moment  another  cab  horse  was  reined 
in,  a  few  doors  away.  The  fare  of  the  second  cab 
was  trying  to  earn  a  promised  sovereign. 

The  lawyer  was  right  in  his  estimate  of  money’s 
potency. 
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HOLLOWAY  CASTLE 

The  houses  in  Gray’s  Inn  Square  are  all  of  one  size, 
shape  and  pattern.  The  architect  so  clearly 
sacrificed  beauty  to  simplicity  of  design,  that  com¬ 
ment  on  the  fact  is  superfluous. 

These  buildings  form  three  sides  of  the  square. 
The  Inn  Library,  with  its  quaint  clock  turret,  forms 
the  forth.  A  peculiarity  about  the  houses  is  that  not 
one  of  them  has  an  outer  door. 

The  entrance  ways  are  arched.  Enter,  and  you 
find  doors  right  and  left  of  you,  bearing  the  names  of 
the  tenants,  painted  on  the  doors  in  white  letters. 

Ascend  to  the  first  floor,  and  you  find  two  more 
doors,  similarly  embellished  in  the  way  of  names. 
And  so  on,  on  the  second  and  third  floors. 

When  the  first  cab  stopped,  Mr.  Brown  alighted 
and  paid  his  fare.  He  did  not  look  round  or  even 
notice  the  cab  which  had  followed  him.  No  suspicion 
had  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  likely  to  be  tracked. 

He  entered  the  archway  of  No.  1 6.  Mr.  Walton 
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likewise  discharged  his  cabman  and — somewhat  in 
fear  and  trembling  lest  the  man  he  was  following 
should  see  him — also  entered  No.  1 6. 

His  quarry  was  not  visible,  but  footsteps  were 
audible  on  the  first  floor  landing,  just  starting  to 
ascend  the  second  flight  of  stairs.  Walton  was  all 
ears  at  the  foot 

Presently  he  heard  the  jingling  of  a  bunch  of  keys, 
as  if  drawn  from  a  pocket.  The  rattle  of  a  key  in  a 
lock,  and,  a  few  seconds  after,  the  sound  of  the  closing 
of  a  door.  All  these  noises  came  from  the  second 
floor. 

A  moment  after,  with  quiet  swiftness,  Walton 
ascended  to  the  second  floor.  Two  doors  confronted 
— baffled — him.  On  one  was  painted  the  name  of 
Mr.  Marcham  Scott,  and  on  the  other,  that  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Brown. 

Which  had  this  man  entered?  The  Brown-Jones 
incident  with  Melton  was  unknown  to  him — it 
afforded  him  no  clue. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  watch  and  wait. 
Casting  his  eyes  round,  the  watcher  determined  on 
waiting  above,  instead  of  below,  this  time. 

So  he  ascended  to  the  third  floor.  There,  perching 
himself  on  the  stair  rails,  devoted  eyes  and  ears  to 
the  floor  below. 

Mr.  Brown  had  opened  the  door  which  bore  his 
name.  As  he  did  so  his  feet  kicked  aside  some 
letters  on  the  floor  which  had  been  pushed  through 

the  letter  box  slit.  Picking  them  up  he  walked  with 
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them  into  the  inner  room — placed  them  on  the  table 
there. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brown’s  chambers  were  of  the  type 
which  the  house  agent  labels  Residential.  That  is  to 
say,  there  was  a  bedroom  in  the  suite.  In  this  room 
was  a  wardrobe  cupboard.  Over  its  contents — clothes 
hanging  on  pegs — Mr.  Brown  very  carefully  sorted. 

Selecting  some  of  the  oldest  garments  he  could 
find,  he  changed  out  of  his  own  into  them.  Presently 
was  fully  dressed  again.  For  all  the  change  there 
was  not  quite  that  disreputable  look  about  him  which 
Mr.  Melton  had  considered  typical  of  a  criminal 
lawyer’s  clerk. 

But  the  ill-fitting  frock  coat  did  away  with  the 
smartness  which  had  been  part  and  parcel  of  his 
bearing  before.  Long  coat  sleeves  hide  shirt  cuffs ; 
badly  fitting  trousers  are  apt  to  look  baggy. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  style,  he  was  not  proud 
of  his  appearance.  But  he  imagined  that  it  would 
have  met  with  the  lawyer’s  approval.  The  clothes 
appeared  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  bigger  framed 
man. 

When  he  returned  into  the  front  room,  and  saw  his 
reflection  in  the  overmantel,  he  was  startled  at  the 
alteration.  So  much  so,  that  he  stood  on  a  chair  on 
the  hearth  rug,  to  take  a  better,  a  good  long,  full, 
view  of  himself.  He  could  not  help  one  of  those 
smiles  of  his.  It  fitted  the  occasion  as  badly  as  the 
clothes  fitted  him. 

What  he  had  been  wearing  when  he  entered  the 
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room  he  left  on  the  bed.  They  would  be  there  ready 
to  put  on  again  when  the  need  for  wearing  the 
lawyer’s-clerk-disguise  no  longer  existed. 

Handling  the  letters  he  had  picked  up  from  the 
door’s  threshold,  he  inserted  them  in  another  envelope. 
Addressed  that,  and  then,  affixing  a  stamp,  put  the 
packet  in  his  pocket. 

Placing  a  soft  felt  hat  on  his  head,  giving  a  last 
glance  in  the  mirror,  he  left  the  chambers,  closing 
the  door  behind  him.  Then  he  descended  the  stairs. 
So  did  Walton. 

The  latter  knew  now  that  his  man’s  name  was 
Sydney  Brown  ;  that  he  occupied  the  left  suite  of 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  at  16  Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

But  was  he  absolutely  sure  of  that  ?  It  would  be 
better  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure — there  was  a 
sovereign  hanging  to  it. 

So  he  followed  Mr.  Brown  out  of  the  quietness  and 
stillness  of  the  Square,  into  the  life  and  bustle  of 
Holborn.  Saw  him  pause  at  the  post  office  and  drop 
through  the  slit  a  letter  ;  then  hail  a  hansom. 

On  the  crowded  pavement  of  Holborn  the  shadow 
could  get  near  the  substance  in  safety.  Near  enough 
to  hear  the  direction  given  to  the  cabman — to 
Holloway. 

Should  he  follow  ?  Or  had  he  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  to  satisfy  his  employer — and  justify  a  demand 
for  that  promised  sovereign  ? 

Perhaps  the  rooms  in  Gray’s  Inn  Square  were  used 

as  offices  only,  and  Mr.  Brown  lived  at  Holloway. 
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It  meant  the  expenditure  of  money,  but  better  follow 
there  and  secure  the  private  address. 

It  would  not  do  to  give  Mr.  Melton  the  scrap  of  a 
chance  of  saying  that  he  had  been  neglectful,  and  a 
sequent  pretext  for  withholding  payment  of  the 
promised  pound.  He  knew  his  employer. 

So  a  second  cab  left  the  Holborn  rank  bent 
Hollowaywards.  The  fare  of  it  was  amazed  when, 
later,  the  man  he  was  shadowing  alighted  at  the  gate 
of  the  prison  there.  Was  still  more  amazed  to  see 
him  enter  its  grim  portal. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  He  waited  half  an  hour — 
longer.  Was  induced  to  do  so  because  the  first  cab 
had  been  told  to  wait. 

At  last  Mr.  Brown  re-appeared.  Getting  into  his 
hansom  again  was  driven  away — Walton  following. 
Back  to  Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

There  the  spy  saw  his  man  enter  the  same  building. 
Heard  him  open  the  second  floor  door  with  his  key — 
as  before.  He  determined  that  he  had  seen  and  heard 
enough. 

Away  out  of  the  Square,  across  Holborn,  through 
the  Turnstile  into  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  So  panting, 
into  Bow  Street,  with  another  shilling  mental  cab 
fare  scored  against  his  employer  for  the  distance  he 
had  run — a  perquisite. 

“  Well  ?  ” 

Melton  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  office  anxiously  awaiting  his  clerk’s 

return,  and  so  greeted  him. 
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“His  name  is  Sydney  Brown,  and  he  lives  at  No  1 6 
Gray’s  Inn  Square.” 

The  lawyer  started  to  his  feet  in  wide  open  eyed 
astonishment :  Said  : 

“  Sydney  Brown  ?  Surely  that  is  a  lawyer !  I 
know  the  name.  Give  me  the  law  list.” 

A  hurried  turning  over  of  its  leaves — to  find  no 
such  name  in  it.  The  book  was  three  years  old — 
that  was  probably  the  reason. 

The  lawyer  jammed  on  his  hat.  Hurried  across 
the  road  to  the  public  house.  In  the  window  was 
that  familar  card  which  contains  the  picture  of  a  red- 
covered  book,  and  the  words  Post  Office  Directory 
taken  here. 

Melton  was  alarmed — nervous.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  Was  this  a  trap  laid  for  him  ?  He  had  been 
guilty  of  so  many  little  indiscretions — he  preferred  so 
calling  them — that  he  did  not  know  which  one  he 
might  at  any  time  be  called  to  account  on. 

Why  a  lawyer  to  see  him  ?  What  for  ?  Why  the 
pretence  ?  Why  the  bribery  ?  Why  the  temptation 
to  commit  an  illegal  act?  Was  it  a  lure  and  had  he 
walked  straight  into  it  ? 

The  number  of  snuff  marks  increased  as  the  need 
for  wiping  his  brow  arose  again.  Entering  the  tavern, 
he  called  for  brandy  and  requested  the  use  of  the 
Directory. 

The  brandy  he  drank,  whilst  waiting  for  the  book — 

the  lowering  of  the  spirits  raising  his  own.  Perhaps 

after  all  it  was  but  a  mere  confusion  of  names,  and 
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Sydney  Brown  was  not  a  lawyer  at  all.  Perhaps  was 
a  man  who,  if  he  played  his  cards  properly,  he  would 
be  able  to  blackmail  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  may  be  said  that  that  was  the  pretty  little  picture 
he  had  mentally  framed  and  glazed,  whilst  waiting  his 
clerk’s  return.  A  man  who  could  talk  lightly,  and  be 
done  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  could  be 
done  for  more.  Indeed,  Mr.  Melton  had  grimly  thought 
before  he  had  finished  with  the  new  client  he  would 
be  done  brown. 

Then  the  Directory  was  handed  across  the  counter. 
He  turned  up  the  Browns.  Followed  them  down 
with  his  dirty  finger  till  he  came  to  the  Christian 
names  beginning  with  the  letter  S. 

Then  he  turned  pale.  Followed  the  words  with  his 
finger,  to  make  sure  he  was  not  making  any  mistake. 
Staring  him  in  the  face  was  the  line  : 

‘Brown,  Sydney,  Solicitor,  1 6  Gray’s  Inn  Square, 
W.C.’ 

He  removed  from  his  brow  some  of  the  perspiration 
which  had  oozed  up  to  mingle  with  the  snuff ;  called 
for  another  brandy.  Needing  some  sort  of  courage 
inspirer  he  tried  the  Dutch  kind. 

Conscience  has  a  peculiar  way  of  making  cowards 
of  us  all — Shakespeare  mentioned  it.  .  .  The  glass 
in  that  pretty  little  picture  the  lawyer  had  framed  was 
shattered. 
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FLASH  MIKE’S  TEMPORARY  ABODE 

The  Commissioners  of  prisons  are  careful  of  the  un¬ 
convicted.  A  room  is  set  apart  in  which  prisoners 
under  remand  can  privately  interview  their  solicitors. 
The  one  at  Holloway  Jail  was  occupied  by  Michael 
Fysh  and  Mr.  Melton’s  clerk — Brown. 

The  former  gentleman  was  of  a  singularly  unpre¬ 
possessing,  but  alas,  very  common  type.  His  was  a 
face,  which,  looking  out  from  dock  to  jury  box,  would 
appreciably  assist  the  gentlemen  occupying  the  latter 
to  make  up  their  minds,  help  them  along  half  way  to 
a  verdict  of  guilty. 

A  summoned  body  of  twelve  men  would  have  been 
anything  but  good  and  true,  could  they  have  been 
brought  to  think  anything  but  evil  of  a  man  wearing 
such  a  face.  He  wore  it  so  prominently. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  expect  anything  but 

villainy — of  the  proverbial  deepest  dye — from  the 

owner  of  that  coarse,  debased,  brutal  look.  It  would 

have  been  quite  a  natural  thing  to  expect  the  man 
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to  indulge  in  the  ultra  pleasures  of  wife-beating  or 
garrotting. 

Yet  he  was  detained  in  Holloway  prison,  under  re¬ 
mand,  on  a  simple  charge  of  attempting  to  pass  bad 
money.  These  circumstances  did  not  improve  his 
temper.  It  is  as  well  to  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb. 
There  is  comfort  in  having  full  value.  Mr.  Fysh  spoke. 

“  Well,  gimme  his  nime.  Who  is  the  bloke  wot’s 
anxious  and  willin’  to  pie  for  a  bloomin’  mouthpiece 
for  me — eh  ?  ’Sides,  wot’s  the  good  ?  They’ve  got 
me  clean — twig  ?  Defendin’  ain’t  no  good.  If  it  was 
a  fust  kise  it  might  be.  But  they  knows  ’ow  many 
convictions  there  is  agin  me  for  smashing,  jest  as  well 
as  I  do  myself — twig  ?  You  ain’t  got  a  bit  of  baccy 
abaht  yer,  have  yer?  ” 

“  I  was  warned  not  to  bring  any  in.” 

“  Warned  ?  blieme  !  And  you,”  he  rolled  his  small 
cunning  eyes  over  his  visitor  in  an  embracive  look  of 
contempt — “  well  s’elp  me  !  ” 

“  You  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  then,  I  under¬ 
stand,”  enquired  the  solicitor’s  clerk,  “  to  a  verdict  of 
guilty  ?  ” 

“  Thet’s  it.  Seven  stretch  as  sure  as  your  sitting 
there — twig  ?  Blieme  ” — the  tongue  went  over  the 
thick  coarse  lip — “  I  wish  yer’d  brought  a  bit  o’  baccy 
with  yer.” 

“  Supposing  ” — the  speaker  spoke  slowly,  carefully 

watching  the  listener  all  the  time — “  supposing  a 

means  could  be  devised  for  you,  of  avoiding  that 

seven — er — what  did  you  call  it  ?  ” 
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“  Stretch.  Thet’s  wot  I  call  it.  Wot  d’you  call  it  ? 
eh  ?  Well,  there  ain’t  no  way  of  avoidin’  it,  so  there 

ain’t  no  pleasure  in  a  marthful  of  words  abaht  it _ 

twig?  I’d  ’ev  more  pleasure  if  I’d  got  a  marthful  of 
baccy.” 

“  There  may  be  a  way  of — ” 

“  Garnerway.  Wotchergivinus  ?  Don’t  I  tell  yer 
it  ain’t  no  manner  o’  good  defendin’  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  not.  But  suppose  it  were  possible  to  find 
two  men  willing  to  become  bail  ?  ” 

That  interested  Mr.  Michael  Fysh.  He  had  been 
leaning  nonchalantly  against  the  wall,  one  leg  crossed 
over  the  other,  and  with  his  arms  folded.  Now  he 
pricked  up  his  ears. 

The  conversation  had  not  interested  him  greatly. 
He  could  not  think  who  had  sent  his  visitor.  But  he 
knew  enough  to  know  that  all  the  eloquence  of  the 
English  Bar  would  never  get  him  off  this  charge.  He 
was  booked  for  seven  years. 

Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  sure  enough  if  it  does 
not  stick  to  him,  a  warder  in  the  witness  box  will 
paste  it  on  with  unction.  Little  things  like  that  rise 
up  against  a  man  on  his  fourth  trial :  rise  up  and 
float  on  the  surface,  as  it  were — buoys  signifying 
dangerous. 

Mr.  Fysh  was  alive  to  all  that ;  he  was  an  old  hand. 
Hence  the  very  little  interest  he  displayed  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  interview.  It  was  a  change  from 
the  solitude  of  his  cell — some  one  to  talk  to — and  that 
was  all. 
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But  when  his  visitor  spoke  of  bail,  he  became  as 
full  of  interest  as  a  lime  is  of  juice.  Asked  : 

“  Wotchermean  ?  ” 

“  And  if,”  continued  the  clerk,  ignoring  the  question, 
“  when  you  are  admitted  to  bail,  it  could  be  arranged 
that  you  were  supplied  with  sufficient  money  to  get 
away  to  America  ?  ” 

Bail !  Freedom  !  Money  !  America !  Mr.  Fysh 
was  silent  for  a  moment.  Several  moments. 

These  were  the  kind  of  things  he  sat  ruminating 
upon  in  his  cell  when  awake ;  of  which  he  dreamt 
when  asleep. 

But,  for  a  real  live  man — from  a  mouthpiece,  too  ! 
What  did  it  mean  ?  Who  could  take  such  an  interest 
in  him  ?  He  said  : 

“  Who’s  goin’  ter  do  it — woffer  ?  ” 

In  the  select  circle  in  which  Mr.  Fysh  moved — when 
not  rusticating  in  one  of  the  many  residences  so 
thoughtfully  provided  by  the  Government  for  the 
quiet  retirement  of  those  of  his  class — what  for  was 
the  first  question  which  usually  occurred. 

Not  a  soul  did  a  thing  without  a  motive,  or  an 
object  of  self  profit.  Hence  Mr.  Fysh’s  enquiry.  Why 
this  suggestion  of  freeing  him  ? 

Disinterestedness  was  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  his 
vocabulary.  What  for  was  the  strong  dominant  note 
— loudly  voiced.  Mr.  Brown  again  did  not  answer 
the  question.  But,  in  turn,  he  enquired  : 

“  I  suppose  if  someone  else  suffered  in  your  place 
you  would  not  object  ?  ” 
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This  was  too  much  for  the  prisoner.  It  sounded 
to  him  so  like  a  conundrum. 

“  Look  at  ’ere,  guvner — jest  chuck  it.  Spit  it  aht 
— wot  are  yer  a  plyin’  at  ?  ” 

“  I  mean,  that  so  long  as  you  are  set  free,  you  would 
not  mind  if  someone  else  did  the — er — seven  stretch  ?  ” 

“  Me  ?  ” 

“  You  would  not  be  troubled  by  any  regrets — with 
any  qualms  of  conscience  ?  ” 

“Me  ...  Wot  me?  .  .  .  Me  with  a  conscience? 
Lorlumme !  ”  He  looked  round  in  his  astonishment 
at  the  suggestion.  “If  thet  aint  like  a  bit  aht  of  a 
comic  piper !  ” 

“  Well,  that  is  alright  then.  We  meet  on  a 
common  level — we  understand.  It  can  be  arranged.” 

“  Can  it  ?  Owjermean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  that  you  may  be  set  free, — if  you  will 
do  what  you  are  wanted  to  do.  Which  will  mean 
another  man  being  arrested  for  passing  bad  money. 
You  do  not  mind  that?  ” 

“  Me  ?  .  .  .  Wot.  Me  mind  ?  ” 

He  positively  sighed  in  his  aggrievement.  That  it 
should  for  a  moment  be  thought  possible  that  he 
could  be  a  man  of  that  sort.  Then  said  : 

“  I  don’t  mind  if  arf  London’s  put  under  lock  and 
key.  So  long  as  I  get  ahtside  these  ’ere  blankety 
blank  walls.” 

“  Ah !  ” 

“I  am  a  number  wunner,  I  am — twig?  Lumme, 

’ow  I’d  enjie  a  bit  o’  baccy  jist  now.” 
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He  smacked  his  lips  at  the  thought — his  mouth 
watering.  Removal  of  the  moisture  by  means  of  his 
coat  sleeve  was  quite  his  ordinary  way. 

“Then  listen.  Your  bail  will  be  found  for  you. 
You  will  be  liberated,  and  a  hundred  pounds  given 
you  with  which  to  go  to  America.” 

“  Me  ?  Free  ?  A  ’undred  quid  all  at  once  ? 
Gerlumme !  I  must  be  a-dreamin.  Thisyer  ain’t 
real — it  carn’t  be.  Wot’s  it  all  abaht?  ” 

“  It  is  real — if  you  give  me  your  promise  to  do 
what  is  wanted  of  you.  Then  an  application  will  be 
made  to  a  Judge  in  Chambers,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Law  Courts,  in  the  morning,  and,  before  noon  to¬ 
morrow,  you  will  be  as  free  to  walk  out  of  the 
prison  as  I  am.” 

“Shall  I?  Speak  on  then,  guvner!  Speak  on! 
I  never  heerd  a  vice  I  liked  better — it’s  like  moosic. 
Wot  is  it  as  yer  wants  me  to  do  ?  It  ain’t — it  ain’t — 
murder,  is  it  ?  ” 

“Murder?  No.” 

“  Then  it’s  all  right,  guvner.  Anythin’ — short  of 
jumpin’  on  a  man — consider  it  done.” 

Even  he  had  his  line — and  professed  to  draw  it. 
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It  was  not  an  easy  chair  in  which  Mr  Brown  sat. 
Comfort  is  not  a  first  consideration  with  the  Prison 
Commissioners.  But  the  visitor  was  fully  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  the  interview,  so  far  as  it 
had  gone.  Moreover  he  did  not  fear  for  the  rest 
of  it. 

Tilting  his  chair  on  its  hind  legs  he  lay  back  in  it 
so.  The  nape  of  his  neck  was  supported  by  his 
hands — a  pleasant,  easy  position  which  fitted  the 
the  situation. 

He  read  the  character  of  the  Fysh  he  was  hooking 

quite  correctly.  Was  equally  sure  that  in  a  little 

while  he  would  be  safe  in  the  net. 

This  was  the  second  interview  he  had  satisfactorily 

ridden  through  that  day.  The  by-ways  of  villainy 

are  easy  to  motor  on — when  money  oils  the  wheels 

and  the  devil  handles  the  steering  wheel. 

Mr  Brown  was  not  the  original  discoverer  of  that. 

There  are  times  when  the  impolicy  of  honesty  gives 
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the  lie  to  the  proverb — when  its  use  seems  stale,  flat 
and  unprofitable. 

“  And  nah,  guvner,  wot’s  the  little  emag  as  yer 
wants  a-carryin’  aht  ?  ” 

“  You  are  here  for  passing  a  bad  coin.  You  know, 
I  suppose — always  know — where  to  get  money  of 
that  description  when  you  need  it  ?  ” 

The  man  closed  an  eye  and  leered  knowingly  as 
he  answered  : 

“  By  the  pint,  quart  or  peck,  guvner.  The  plice 
where  the’re  mide  is  know’d  to  me.  The  mint  where 
they  turns  ’em  aht’  ome  mide.” 

“  And  you  can,  when  wanted — if  necessary — pro¬ 
cure  some  bad  notes  and  money  ?  ” 

“  Me  ?  Can  I  ?  Wot  ’o  !  ” 

The  suggestion  tickled  his  fancy.  Mr  Fysh  was 
given  to  violent  expressions  of  his  emotions.  In  his 
appreciation  of  the  point,  he  leant  back  in  his  chair 
until  his  head  rested  against  the  wall,  while  his  feet 
beat  a  tattoo  on  the  underside  of  the  table.  The 
lawyer’s  clerk  waited  until  this  ebullition  had  sub¬ 
sided.  Then  continued  : 

“You  may  be  wanted  by  some  means  or  other — to 
put  a  parcel  of  bad  money  in  a  certain  man’s,  room.” 

“  A  plant !  ” 

“  Further — some  must  be  found  on  his  body.” 

“Body!  No  stiff  ’uns  guvner!  Chuck  that!  I 
draws  the  line  at  outing  !  ” 

“You  can  draw  it  quite  tightly.  The  idea  is  that 

you  should  steal  behind  and,  set  on  the  man  with  a 
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heavy  stick  ;  beat  him  senseless.  Then  fill  his  pockets 
with  spurious  money.” 

“  Wiv  wot? ” 

“  The  spurious  coins — bad  money.” 

“  I  twig — go  on.” 

“  When  the  senseless  body  is  found  by  the  police,  it 
will  be  searched  to  discover  the  man’s  identity.  The 
money  will  be  found  and  suspicion  excited.  It  will 
lead  to  a  search  of  his  rooms  and  that  would  reveal 
more  and — ” 

“Yus.  That’s  all  right — I  smell  the  gime  nah. 
It’s  all  right,  bar  the  ’sault — I  don’t  like  that.” 

“  Why  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yer  see,  guvner,  jest  pline  simple  prison  ain’t 
nothin — when  yer  knows  the  ropes.  Yer  can  cod  the 
doctor  and  the  chaplain,  and  it’s  jest  all  guy — twig  ? 
But  for  ’sault  they  gives  yer  the  cat !  Lumme, 
guvner,  I  see  a  bloke  git  the  cat  once  when  I  was  in 
Noogit — they’ve  pulled  the  blanky  place  down  now — 
Gaud  be  thanked.  I’ll  never  forgit  it,  never.  I’d 
rather  do  twenty  stretch  than  have  twenty  strokes 
wiv  thet  there  nine  tails.  I  don’t  care  a  bloomin’  fing 
wot  I  do.  Yer  bloke,  as  yer  wants  trapped,  can  get  a 
lifer  for  wot  I  care — but  no  bloomin’  ’sault  for  me, 
I  don’t  want  that  there  cat  crawlin’  over  my  back.” 

A  slight  frown  formed  on  the  visitor’s  face.  He 
had  not  expected  the  raising  of  any  difficulty.  After 
a  moment’s  pause  he  said  : 

“  It  is  essential — the  discovery  of  the  bad  money  on 
his  person.” 
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“  But  thet  wie  of  plantin’  it  ain’t  There’s  more 
wies  of  killin’  a  cat  than  one.  Yer  can  git  ’im  lagged 
wivvaht  thet.” 

“  How  ?  ” 

“The  ’tecs  is  alius  badgerin’  me  to  ruck  on  me 
pals.  To  give  information  abaht  the  ’ead  of  us. 
Well,  I’ll  do  it — twig  ?  I  gives  the  pleese  the  nime 
and  address  of  your  man  as  bein’  the  chief  of  the 
coiners.  They  goes  to  ’is  plice,  they  finds  the  stuff 
planted,  and  there  you  are.” 

The  frown  left  the  listener’s  face — the  difficulty 
seemed  overridden.  Indeed  a  cleaner,  safer,  method 
had  been  suggested. 

“Yes.  That  sounds  good  enough  in  its  way.” 
Then  thoughtfully :  “  As  far  as  it  goes.  But  he 

might  explain.” 

Fysh  laughed  mockingly.  The  scornful  laugh  of 
the  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  to  a 
man  who  does  not. 

“‘Tain’t  much  good  ’splainin’  to  the  pleece,  guvner, 
when  they  finds  the  stuff  on  yer.  Yer  don’t  know 
what  the  pleese  is — yer  don’t.  Why — bust  a  frawg — 
there  ain’t  a  copper  in  the  force  as  wouldn’t  swear  a 
bloke’s  bloomin’  life  awie  for  a  frippeny  bit.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand — don’t  quite  follow  you. 
In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

A  little  of  the  contempt  he  felt  at  the  ignorance 
displayed  in  the  question  found  its  way  into  the 
prisoner’s  voice  as  he  answered  : 

“Why,  it’s  their  business  to  convict  a  man,  ain’t  it? 
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They’re  pide  for  it.  And  though  I’m  a  wrong  ’un 
meself,  I  can  tell  yer  that  there’s  many  a  man  in  this 
’ere  jail  at  this  ’ere  blessed  momint,  who’s  as  innercent 
of  the  crime  as  ’e’s  charged  wiv  as  you  is.  But  he’ll 
do  time  right  enough.  Do  it  on  the  evidence  of  a 
pleeceman  pide  to  perjer  hisself  to  prove  the  bloke 
guilty.  Thet’s  the  wie  it’s  done,  and  don’t  yer  mike 
no  mistake  abaht  it — I  knows.” 

“Yes.  But  I  am  afraid  you  don’t  quite  grasp  the 
difficulty.  The  man  we  are  referring  to,  who  is  to  be 
found — er — with  the  money  on  him — is  a  well-known, 
respectable  gentleman.” 

“A  toff?” 

“  One  against  whom  mere  suspicion  would  be 
useless.  There  must  be  actual  direct  proof.  And 
therein  lies  the  difficulty.” 

“  Woffer  ?  Don’t  see  it.” 

“No.  I  know  you  don’t  see  it — that’s  evident.  I 
do  not  make  myself  clear.” 

“Yus,  yer  do,  guvner — clear  as  mud.” 

“  I  mean  that,  to  ensure  absolute  success,  money — 
bad  money — should  be  found  in  his  actual  personal 
possession.” 

“  Well — so  do  I  mean  that.” 

“  But  you  said — ” 

“Wot  I  said  was,  guvner,  that  I  drawed  the  line 
at  jumpin’  on  ’im.  Don’t  thenk  me  a  sawftarted 
bloke,  but  it’s  thet  blanky  cat  as  I’m  afride  of.  I’ve 
itched  to  get  my  arms  rahnd  many  a  toffs  neck,  to 

’arf  choke  the  life  aht  of  ’im,  when  I’ve  seen  the 
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sparklers  on  ’is  ’ands,  and  a  gold  chine  stritched 
acrost  ’is  stummick,  as  I  thought  ought  to  be  mine.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  Well,  the  thought  of  thet  cat’s  prewented  me. 
That’s  wot  prewents  me  carryin’  aht  this  ’ere  little 
job  your  wie.  Let  me  carry  it  aht  mine.” 

“You  mean - ” 

“  I  mean  that  you  git  me  aht  of  thisyer,  and  carry 
aht  your  promise  to  give  me  enough  ter  git  acrost  the 
water  wiv,  and  I’ll  arrange  there’s  enough  fahnd  on 
your  bloke  to  lag  ’im,  wivvaht  ’urtin’  a  ’air  of  ’is  ’ed.” 

“  But  how - ” 

“I  know  the  wie.  Leave  it  to  me.  By  wot  we 
calls  the  Post  Orfis  lay.” 

“  Post - ?  ” 

“A  widdy  woman  meets  ’im  in  the  street,  cryin.’ 
She  ses  to  ’im  :  ‘  Oh,  sir,’  she  ses,  ‘  don’t  turn  awie, 

sir,  I  ain’t  a  beggar,  sir,  but  Pm  in  trouble.’  That 
generally  indooces  the  bloke  to  pull  up.” 

“  And  then  ?  ” 

“Well,  the  widdy  gives  ’im  some  chin  moosic. 
You  perdooce  yer  bloke  as  yer  wants  lagged,  and 
I’ll  perdooce  the  widdy  wiv  the  tongue  as  will  lag 
’im — twig  ?  ” 
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HUNDREDS  AND  THOUSANDS 

The  advice  of  Samuel  Weller  Senior — to  beware  of 
widders,  flashed  through  Mr.  Brown’s  mind.  Evi¬ 
dently  Fysh’s  widow  was  likely  to  prove  dangerous. 

He  was  anxious  to  hear  further  of  the  proposed 
meeting.  So  far  he  did  not  clearly  understand. 
Fysh  had  said  the  widow  talked,  so  he  enquired  what 
she  said. 

“Wot  do  she  sie?  Well  she  charnts  somethink 
like  thisyer :  ‘  Oh,  sir,’  she  ses,  ‘  I  want  to  send  my 
pore  sick  son  a  sovereign,  sir,  by  registered  post.  I’ve 
bin  siving  the  money  for  weeks,  sir,  and  it’s  all  in 
silver.  Them  gals  at  the  Post  Orfis  is  so  uppish  to 
me,  a  pore  woman,  and  they  won’t  give  me  gold  for 
it.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  Don’tchersee  ?  The  bloke  rumbles!  But  he’s 
genally  fly  enough  to  sie.  ‘  Why  don’t  you  buy  a 
postal  note  ?  ’  ” 

“Yes.” 
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“  Well,  then,  the  widdy  busts  aht  a-cryin’  agin — 
tears  goes  a  long  vvie  in  a  job  like  this  ’ere — and  a 
woman  as  can  turn  the  tap  on  free,  is  wuth  her  wite 
in  gold,  I  can  tell  yer.  She  busts  aht  a-crying  and 
ses  :  “  My  pore  sick  son  can’t  git  off  ’is  bed  to  cash  it, 
sir,  and  ’es  got  them  rahad  ’im  as  ’e  darsn’t  trust  to  do 
it  for  ’im.  ’E  arst  me  pertikler  to  send  the  soverign. 
Oh,  sir,  help  a  pore  widdy  woman  in  her  trouble.  It 
won’t  cost  you  nothing,  sir,  give  me  a  soverign  for 
this.” 

“  And  ‘  this  ’  ?  ” 

“  ‘Arf  crahns  and  shillins.  A  quid’s  worth.  Mixed 
good  and  bad,  mostly  bad — twig?” 

Mr.  Brown  did  twig.  It  would  have  evidenced 
need  of  attention  to  his  mental  department  had  he 
failed  to  do  so.  The  explanation  was  so  picturesquely 
given — its  lucidity  was  positively  charming. 

He  felt  rather  thankful  that  he  had  not  himself 
been  a  victim  of  the  Post  Office  Lay.  Quite  believed 
that  had  it  been  practised  on  him  he  would  have 
fallen  easily. 

Not  a  penny  did  he  give  away  in  charity  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another.  For  all  that,  he  felt  that  he 
would  have  succumbed  to  this  latest  illustration  of 
the  Widow’s  might. 

“  And  as  to  the  widow  ?  ” 

Mr.  Brown  spoke  a  little  doubtfully.  Hitherto  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  had  been  so  unnaturally 
smooth  that  he  inclined  to  the  belief  that  he  must  be 

coming  to  the  stones  at  last. 
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“  I’ve  told  yer  I'll  perdooce  ’er — my  missus.  One 
of  the  goody-goody  sort  as  don’t  like  the  work. 
Every  time  as  I  does  a  bit  of  time,  I  expect  to  come 
aht  and  find  she’s  jined  the  Salvationists  and  ’as 
‘  Blood  and  Fire’  writ  acrost  ’er  chist.  I’d  blood  and 
fire  ’er !  ” 

The  ferocity  with  which  he  spoke  convinced  the 
listener  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  threat  would 
entail  unpleasantness  for  the  victim.  The  man 
continued  : 

“She’s  a  sniveller.  Yer  don’t  think  that  a 
complimentary  wie  for  a  bloke  to  talk  abaht  ’is 
missus  ?  Ah,  yer  don’t  know  ’ow  vallyble  a  fust  clars 
sniveller  is  in  our  line  !  When  I  put  ’er  to  this  work 
she  snivels  over  it — real  tears.  Real — d’ye  twig  ?  ” 

The  listener  twigged  again ;  signified  as  much. 
The  orator  continued  : 

“  Works  somefin  wunnerful.  She  kicks  at  doin’ 
it  and  I  kicks  ’er — draws  more  tears.  Jest  works  like 
clockwuk.  I  never  kicked  ’er  yit  as  she  ain’t  ’owled 
for  a  nower  arter.” 

Speaking  in  self-praise  of  his  own  prowess,  he  was 
positively  proud  of  his  kicking  powers  ;  imagined 
himself  to  be  a  master  hand. 

“  So  far  all  seems  smoothly  foreshadowed.  But 
what  guarantee  have  I  that,  once  liberated,  you  will 
act  up  to  your  word  ?  ” 

Fysh  affected  to  laugh  ;  suggestion  of  a  guarantee 
really  amused  him. 

“  Garringtee  !  Lorlumme !  I’m  known  to  ivery 
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copper  in  the  force.  ’Owd  ’yer  fink  I  could  git  awie 
unless  yer  finds  the  quids  to  send  me  ?  And  I  don’t 
reckon  on  yer  partin’  wiv  ’em  till  the  job’s  all  done : 
till  the  drarmer’s  over,  and  the  curtain’s  runnin’ 
dahn.” 

That  little  speech  was  pregnant  with  wisdom.  Its 
utterance  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  speaker  had 
quite  correctly  read  his  visitor’s  character.  It  would 
have  been  sheer  stupidity  to  ask  for  what  he  could  see 
would  be  refused. 

“  ’Tain’t  no  use  my  bein’  aht  on  bile  only — unless 
I  can  git  the  pieces  to  git  awie  wiv.  If  I  didn’t  turn 
up  on  the  remand,  they’d  cop  me  quicker  than 
winkin’.” 

Mr.  Brown  rose.  He  was  satisfied.  The  man 
could  not  of  course  move  without  money — money  he 
should  have.  He  should  be  provided  with  the  means 
of  exit  from  a  country  to  which  he  was  not  likely,  for 
his  own  sake,  to  return. 

Mr.  Brown  would,  however,  be  sending  him  away 
entirely  for  his  own  sake.  If  the  man  remained,  he 
might — at  some  later  time — prove  nasty.  Selfishness 
was  a  strongly  developed  trait  in  Mr.  Brown’s 
character.  He  gave  it  such  play  that  it  never  failed 
to  act  for  want  of  exercise. 

“  Good.  You  have  promised  me — now  I  promise 
you.  Promise  you  that  you  shall  be  outside  these 
walls  to-morrow  morning.” 

“Wot  ’o !  That’ll  soot  me  dahn  to  the  grarnd. 

Breathe  the  Hair  of  Freedom,  as  the  song  ses.” 
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“To-morrow,  we  must  meet  again.  Then  I  will 
give  you  final  instructions.” 

“  Yus.” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

“  My  plice  do  for  yer  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Where?” 

“  Ledger’s  Rents,  Coney  Street,  dahn  by  the  river¬ 
side  near  Sutherk  Bridge.” 

Mr.  Brown  pulled  up  his  coat  sleeves,  wrote  on  the 
cuff  of  his  shirt  the  address  given  him,  using  a  pencil 
which  terminated  one  end  of  his  watch  chain. 

“Number  six  it  is — larst  ouse  on  the  right — yer 
carn’t  miss  it.” 

Mr.  Brown  added  the  number  to  the  address  on  his 
shirt  cuff.  Then  said  : 

“  I  will  be  there  soon  after  noon— good-bye.” 

“  Good-bye  to  yer,  and  good  luck.” 

The  visitor  walked  to  and  tapped  at  the  glass  of 
the  door.  The  waiting  warder  opened  it.  In  another 
minute  Fysh  was  left  alone — alone  with  his  very  busy 
and  whirling  thoughts. 

“  Wot’s  ’is  little  gime  ?  Am  I  to  go  to  Ammerykey 
and  not  see  it  plide  ?  I  don’t  fink  !  And  yet  it’ll  be 
risky  to  stop  ’ere  wiv  a  warrant  aht  agin  me.  But  I 
must  do  it.  Ammerykey  wiv  a  paltry  ’undred  quid  ? 
Rot !  Why,  if  I  stop  ’ere  I  shall  ’ave  this  gent  under 
my  bloomin’  thumb  for  ever  and  ever.  “  ’E’ll  be  good 
enough  to  wuk  for  tharsands !  ’E’s  a  golding  goose 
as’ll  lay  golding  eggs  for  me  as  long  as  I  blanky 
well  live.” 
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At  that  moment  the  warder  returned  from  passing 
the  visitor  to  the  outer  gates.  Throwing  open  the 
door  he  called  : 

“  Come  on,  Forty-seven — into  your  cell.” 

All  the  triumph  left  Fysh’s  voice.  He  mechanically 
responded  in  the  curry-favour,  meek-and-mild-tones 
bom  of  frequent  submission  to  those  in  power — the 
old  jail  bird’s  voice  : 

“  Yussir.” 

He  went.  Shuffled  out  with  that  peculiar  lurch — 
the  result  of  frequent  ambling  parades  in  prison 
exercise  yards.  To  the  cell  by  the  number  of  which 
he  had  been  called  :  Forty-seven. 

Different  times,  different  manners. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

DETECTIVE  JAMES  DOYLE 

The  Registrar-general,  in  those  health  returns  of  his, 
has  not  ranked  Southwark  as  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  parts  of  Surrey.  Ledger’s  Rents  was 
probably  the  unhealthiest  spot  in  it :  the  very  heart 
of  the  sore. 

Its  existence  might  have  appealed  to  the 
Malthusians  ;  it  served  the  purpose  of  keeping  down 
the  population  in  the  county.  Air  space  was,  in  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  words,  a  thing  almost  unknown. 

As  a  result  of  this,  infant  mortality  attained  great 
heights.  Indeed,  ran  so  high,  that  the  parish  under¬ 
taker  was  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  prosperous  men 
around.  Death  had  no  sting  for  him. 

Detective  James  Doyle  was  standing  in  the  street, 
upon  which  one  end  of  Ledger’s  Rents  opened.  This 
rookery  debouched  on  the  street  via  an  archway,  the 
keystone  of  which  was  supported  by  an  iron  post 
running  up  from  the  pavement. 

The  rail  was  to  bar  the  entrance  of  wheeled  vehicles. 
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Its  effect  was  such  that  there  was  not  sufficient  room 
between  post  and  wall  for  a  perambulator  to  squeeze 
through. 

Not  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Rents  were 
affected  thereby.  They  usually  sent  out  the  youthful 
scions  of  their  houses — or  tenements — in  a  soap  box 
drawn  by  a  piece  of  string  and  a  slightly  elder  brother 
or  sister. 

The  other  end  of  Ledger’s  Rents  sloped  down  to 
and  opened  on  to  the  riverside.  As  if  ashamed  of 
itself,  it  hid  this  narrow  little  opening  between  two 
wharves. 

The  aforesaid  undertaker  viewed  this  with  no 
pleasure.  It  deprived  him  of  many  a  job,  as  the  last 
thing  a  Ledger’s  Rent’s  parent  would  think  of  doing 
would  be  to  claim  a  drowned  child.  The  parish  in 
which  the  little  ones’  bodies  were  washed  up,  under¬ 
took  the  burials. 

r 

Detective  Doyle  was  on  duty.  Was  around  seeing 
that  his  men  were  properly  posted.  Not  one  of  them 
could  be  seen,  but  the  astute  officer  knew  where  to 
put  his  hands  on  them.  A  shrill  of  the  whistle  he 
had  in  his  pocket  would  have  gathered  them  together 
like  a  flock  of  gulls  after  whitebait. 

Flash  Mike  had  been  liberated  from  jail  that 
morning.  Although  he  was  out  on  fairly  substantial 
bail,  trace  of  him  was  being  carefully  kept. 

The  hope  animating  the  police  was,  that  Fysh 

would  co-mingle  with  kindred  spirits — men  they 

particularly  wanted.  Experience  told  them  that  jail 
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birds  have  a  way  of  flocking  together.  That  they 
would  hover  around  a  man  just  liberated  from  jail, 
welcoming  a  pal. 

The  police  was  hovering  too.  Were  in  the  back¬ 
ground  holding  out  extremely  anxious  and  full-of- 
welcome  arms.  Their  hands  were  partly  full  too,  of 
bracelets  which  they  were  desirous  of  presenting — as 
a  slight  token  of  their  esteem — to  their  proposed 
prisoners. 

They  were — by  reason  of  previous  application  to 
the  sitting  magistrate — well  warranted  in  all  they 
were  doing.  Their  chief  anxiety  was  to  secure  the 
head  of  this  particular  gang  of  coiners.  A  man 
astute  enough  to  rarely  visit  the  members  of  his  band  ; 
who  supervised  matters  from  distant  safety. 

In  putting  Michael  Fysh  into  durance  vile,  they 
knew  they  had  secured  only  one  of  the  tentacles — 
just  an  ordinary  member  of  the  gang.  They  wanted 
to  clap  hands  on  its  head — the  head  and  front  of  its 
offending.  Thought  that  by  affectionate  watching  of 
Fysh’s  movements,  they  might  be  so  rewarded. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  was  certain  glory — 
which  is  one  of  the  routes  to  promotion — attending 
the  arrest,  Doyle  was  brimming  over  with  a  wish  that 
this  particular  case  had  been  entrusted  to  any  other 
officer.  The  control  of  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  by 
what  other  officers,  of  equal  rank,  looked  upon  as  a 
piece  of  pure  luck. 

Despite  his  ambition — for  he  had  but  recently  been 

promoted  from  the  rank  of  constable  to  the  Criminal 
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Investigation  Department — Doyle  had  been  genuinely 
annoyed  when  he  found  that  the  prisoner’s  name  was 
Michael  Fysh. 

The  by-no-means-original  thought  occurred  to  him, 
how  small  was  the  world.  Evidence  of  that  was,  that 
this  particular  fish  should  chance  to  come  within  the 
waters  in  which  he  was  casting  his  particular  net.  Yet 
he  should  have  known  that  the  meeting  of  an  officer 
of  the  law,  with  a  man  whose  living  depended  on  the 
breaking  of  it,  was  a  very  possible  occurrence. 

But  there  was  an  extraordinary  coincidental 
feature  in  connection  with  the  matter.  Fysh  owned 
for  wife  the  woman  the  other  had  at  one  time  hoped 
to  make  Mrs.  James  Doyle  ! 

Ere  promotion  came  to  him — before  Doyle  dis¬ 
carded  the  brass-buttoned  tunic  and  helmet  of  the 
patrolling  constable — one  circle  in  his  perambulations 
was  Russell  Square.  Sir  Reginald  Maybury — one  of 
the  Bow  Street  magistrates — lived  there. 

It  chanced  that  a  letter  Doyle  was  commissioned 
to  deliver  to  the  magistrate,  was  taken  from  him  by 
Sir  Reginald’s  servant.  So  they  met.  So — after  the 
manner  of  policeman  and  domestics — he  came  to  know 
the  maid,  Emma  Frost.  Acquaintance  ripened,  Doyle 
dreamt  of  gathering  the  fruit  to  himself.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  was  however  laying  up  a  large-sized  store  for  him. 
She  was  Emma  Frost  then — she  was  Mrs.  Fysh  now. 

The  disappointment  had  been  the  greater,  because 

things  had  gone  so  smoothly  with  him  in  the  initial 

stages  of  his  love-making.  Suspiciously  smoothly,  if 
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there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  course  of  true 
love  never  does  run  so. 

Doyle  had  hailed  promotion — with  its  attendant 
better  salary — as  being  a  good  lift  up  on  the  ladder 
he  was  to  climb.  Rungs  of  it  which  brought  him 
nearer  to  the  wish  of  his  heart,  the  sharing  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows  and  domestic  hearth  with  the  fascinating 
Emma. 

His  new  duties  took  him  away  from  the  district. 
Perhaps,  because  his  manly  form  no  longer  regularly 
passed  the  door,  his  regulation  boots  no  longer  woke 
the  echoes  of  the  Square,  Emma’s  affection  for  him 
waned.  Absence  made  her  heart  grow  fonder — of 
somebody  else.  Which  illustrates  the  soundness  of 
the  advice  to  put  not  your  trust  in  proverbs — the 
time  comes  when  they  rise  up  and  smite  you. 

Michael  Fysh  was  a  book-agent — there  was  some¬ 
thing  singularly  incongruous  in  the  combination — 
canvassing  for  subscriptions  to  monthly  parts  of  an 
Illustrated  Family  Bible!  Anyway,  that  was  the 
character  he  was  wearing  when  he  met  Emma  Frost 
at  the  area  door. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  conspiracy  afoot  to 
loot  the  Maybury  mansion.  Fysh  was  acting  as  a 
sort  of  agent  in  advance,  prospecting,  as  it  were,  to  see 
the  lay  of  the  land. 

When  the  enterprising  burglar  goes  a-burgling,  the 
exercise  of  a  little  preliminary  investigation  is  rarely 
without  its  reward.  He  is  a  fool  who  essays  robbery 

of  a  strange  house  without  map,  plan  or  chart. 
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To  ensure  success  in  floating  a  burglary,  the 
expenditure  of  as  much  forethought  and  care  is 
necessary  as  in  floating  that  other  form  of  robbery,  a 
limited  liability  company.  In  each  case  the  result  is 
usually  the  same,  the  profits  go  to  the  promoter  and  the 
other  man  goes  to  the  wall. 

The  canvasser  with  Bibles  gave  Emma  one.  It 
was  an  investment.  The  gift  cemented  the  acquain¬ 
tance — they  became  close  friends.  So  much  so,  that 
the  book  agent  later  on  let  the  girl  into  the  secret  of 
the  intended  burglary. 

Then  he  was  consumed  with  nervousness,  because 
he  had  done  so.  Her  evinced  desire  to  reform  him 
was  disquieting,  you  could  never  know  what  a  woman 
of  that  kind  would  be  up  to  next. 

She  wanted  looking  after.  He  knew  but  little  of 
the  laws  of  the  land — despite  his  experience  as  a 
breaker  of  them.  Yet  had  heard  somewhere  that  a 
wife  cannot  give  evidence  against  her  husband.  So, 
to  stop  her  mouth,  he  married  her. 

After  marriage,  he  was  wont  to  stop  her  mouth 
with  his  fist.  He  found  it  easier  that  way  and  more 
effectual.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  in  his 
life  been  able  to  bring  himself  to  trust  a  woman, 
which  at  least  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
valuable  knowledge  of  human  nature.  That  he  com¬ 
bined  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  a  lack  of  the 
gentleness  of  the  dove— or  indeed  gentleness  of  any 
kind. 

Emma,  like  the  majority  of  her  sex,  had  been  soul- 
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full  of  woman’s  great  ambition  :  to  many  and  get  a 
home  of  her  own.  The  medium  was  a  secondary 
consideration.  So  long  as  she  reached  the  goal,  what 
mattered  the  road  ? 

So  she  married  Fysh.  Not  by  any  means  the  first 
woman  who  has  jumped  out  of  the  comfort,  regularity 
and  good  fare  of  service,  into  the  servitude,  discomfort 
and  misery  of  marriage  with  a  poor  man. 

Women  have  not  a  sound  reputation  for  looking 
before  they  leap.  The  result  being  that  they  often 
find  the  fire  of  matrimony  a  very  hot  one,  when  they 
leave  the  frying-pan  of  spinsterhood.  Not  that  that 
knowledge — however  forcefully  it  might  be  rammed 
home,  would  frighten  them  off  marriage.  They 
hanker  after  it  just  the  same.  Women  are  so  human. 

Emma’s  fire  though,  burnt  with  unusual  fierceness. 
She  found  herself  mated  to  a  felon  !  When  she  had 
promised  to  marry  Fysh.  he  in  turn  promised  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  burglary.  The  promise  had  been 
made  before  the  Church  blessed  their  union. 

He  had  succeeded  in  instilling  in  her  the  belief  that 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  even  thought  of 
dishonesty.  Regaled  her  with  rosy  visions  of  the 
guardian  angel  she  was  to  be  to  him,  ever  pointing 
out  to  him,  ever  keeping  him  in  the  path  of  virtue. 
So  convincing  a  speaker  was  he  that,  metaphorically, 
her  shoulders  itched  at  the  place  from  which  she 
knew  the  wings  should  sprout. 

Shakespeare  says  that  truth  and  honesty  keep  the 

crown  of  the  causeway,  but  instances  are  not  wanting 
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in  which  dishonest  untruthfulness  has  held  the  last 
trump.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  his  cradle  up,  Fysh 
had  thriven  on  dishonesty.  Imbibed  it,  as  it  were, 
from  his  mother’s  breast,  at  a  time  when  his  father 
was  performing  an  aerial  dance  under  the  stage 
management  of  the  public  executioner. 

He  came,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  of  a  good 
stock.  Than  fraudulently,  he  knew  no  other  way  of 
earning  his  daily  bread — save  by  those  methods  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  by  a  thoughtful  Government  during  his 
periods  of  enforced  retirement  from  society. 

Even  those  he  could  not  carry  on  when  he  resumed 
his  liberty.  The  trade  of  everlasting  ascension  is  not 
easily  practised  in  one’s  back  yard.  And,  apart  from 
the  profitless  nature  of  its  use,  the  treadmill  is  much 
too  cumbersome  machinery  to  carry  around. 

Whilst  free,  he  rarely  coveted  his  neighbour’s  goods 
without  getting  them — an  illustration  of  true  covetous¬ 
ness.  True,  he  sometimes  got  a  term  of  imprisonment 
on  top  of  it.  But  those  were  details  which  no  well- 
regulated  thief  would  pause  to  inquire  into. 

Singular  as  it  may  sound,  even  a  thief  has  delicate 
feelings.  That  is  to  say  on  some  points.  The 
ordinary  man  might  need  the  use  of  a  microscope  in 
discovering  them — but  they  are  there. 

It  was  fully  four  years  since  Doyle  had  seen  Emma. 
But  now  that  he  was  on  the  track  of  her  husband,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  wife.  As  he  stood 
there,  a  well-dressed — extremely  well-dressed  for  the 
neighbourhood — man  accosted  him  : 
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“My  good  fellow,  can  you  tell  me  which  is,”  he 
referred  to  some  pencilling  on  his  shirt  cuff  to  refresh 
his  memory,  “which  is  Ledger’s  Rents?” 

The  detective  looked  the  questioner  up  and  down. 
The  astonishment  with  which  he  was  filled,  at  sight 
of  so  apparently  respectable  a  man  asking  about  a 
place  so  very  much  the  reverse,  made  him  pause.  At 
last  he  answered  : 

“Yes.  Bottom  of  this  street — first  opening  on  the 
left,  under  an  arch.” 

“  Thanks.” 

The  man  who  had  put  the  question  turned  on  his 
heel — feet  set  in  the  direction  indicated.  Doyle 
stopped  him  by  saying  : 

“What  business  might  you  be  having  in  such  a 
place  as  Ledger’s  Rents  ?  ” 

The  stranger  drew  himself  up  stiffly.  Frowned 
angrily  at  what  he  considered  the  impudence  of  the 
question.  Said : 

“  What  the  devil  business  is  that  of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  replied  Doyle  slowly,  “  the  devil — as  a  rule 
— has  a  lot  to  do  with  most  of  the  business  transacted 
in  Ledger’s  Rents.  However,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
meant  no  offence.  I  was  thinking  that  you  might  not 
know  the  character  of  the  locality,  that  was  all.” 

The  speech  had  no  soothing  effect  on  the  questioner, 
who  wholly  misunderstood  it — was  wholly,  too,  in 
ignorance  of  the  speaker’s  character.  He  said  : 

“  I  know  it  well  enough  to  come  prepared  for  it ! 

If  you  are  one  of  the  swell  mob,  my  friend,  and  think 
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to  trace  my  footsteps  into  a  dark  corner,  let  me  warn 
you  that  the  bite  of  this  little  dog  of  mine  is  worse 
than  its  bark.” 

He  produced  a  small  revolver  from  his  coat  pocket 
as  he  spoke.  Then,  as  he  replaced  it,  said,  signifi¬ 
cantly  : 

“  Good-day.” 

So,  passed  away — in  the  indicated  direction  of 
Ledger’s  Rents. 

Doyle  smiled  grimly  to  himself  as  he  rolled  the 
description  on  his  tongue,  muttering : 

“  One  of  the  swell  mob  !  That’s  quite  deliciously 
funny  !  And  yet  they  say  that  a  policeman  can’t  hide 
his  identity !  ” 

He  enjoyed  it  immensely. 


no 


CHAPTER  XV 


A  ROMANTIC  EPISODE  IN  THE  DETECTIVE’S  LIFE 

Detective  James  Doyle  walked  slowly  down  the 
street  after  the  other  man.  Arrived  at  and  paused 
just  beside  the  arched  entrance  to  Ledger’s  Rents. 

Hearing  footsteps  behind  him,  he  turned  to  see  who 
— it  was  a  district  in  which  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  those  behind  you  was  highly  desirable  and  likely  to 
prove  serviceable — was  approaching. 

On  beholding  a  pale-faced  woman,  holding  in  her 
arms  a  little  child,  the  detective  turned  pale.  Was 
startled  into  saying : 

“  My  God  !  Emma!” 

Then  he  slowly  turned  away  his  head.  Was  moved 
to  doing  that  out  of  a  feeling  of  sheer  pity  and 
sympathy.  His  eyes  had  rested — the  first  time  for 
four  years — on  the  woman  who  had  once  promised  to 
be  his  wife. 

Her  condition  was  such  now,  that  his  heart  started 
aching  the  moment  he  saw  her  so.  She  was  dressed 
in  ragged,  poverty-stricken  garb.  Carried  a  face  on 
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which  care  and  trouble  and  misery  had  made  notes  in 
indelible  ink. 

In  his  experience  as  a  policeman,  Doyle  had  been 
spectator  of  many  a  domestic  tragedy  in  the  game  of 
life — now  he  found  himself  taking  a  hand  in  it  himself. 
There  is  a  big  difference  in  playing  the  game  and 
watching  others  doing  so. 

“Jim!” 

She  knew  him.  Recognized  him  at  once  when  he 
cried  out  her  name,  and  called  him  by  the  nickname 
she  had  used  in  what  seemed  a  very  long  ago.  Her 
hand  went  up  over  the  region  of  her  heart,  and  she 
choked  down  a  something  that  seemed  to  rise  in  her 
throat  and  want  to  make  her  eyes  dim.  Then  she 
faltered  : 

“I — I  didn’t  know  you  again  for  a  moment,  Jim.  .  . 
I — oh,  you  needn’t  turn  away  from  me  as  if  I  was 
something  loathsome.  I  know  I  am  all  rags  and 
tatters — I  don’t  mind  your  seeing  me.” 

She  spoke  with  all  the  bitterness  of  reproach,  even 
as  if  their  parting  all  those  years  ago  had  been  of  his 
bringing  about.  Continued — with  a  laugh  in  her 
tone  which  was  fuller  of  grief  than  a  sob  could  have 
been  : 

“You  are  not  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  me  again  ! 
I’m  not  like  that  now  am  I  ?  I  wonder  you  recognised 
me  at  all.” 

That  made  him  turn  and  face  her.  There  was 
real  genuine  pity  in  his  manner  and  tone  as  he  said : 

“  Emma !  I — I  am  sorry  to  see  you  like  this.” 
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The  pity  hurt!  Was  as  the  application  of  brine  to  an 
already  smarting  sore. 

“Sorry!  My  God  !  Sorry!  You  say  that  as  if  you 
thought  I  was  proud  to  be  like  this  !  Do  you  think 
it  is  my  fault  ?  ” 

Then  he  noticed,  with  horror,  what  she  carried  on 
her  face.  The  face  of  the  woman  for  whom  he  had 
never  really  ceased  to  care.  Said  : 

“  And  a  black  eye  too  !  ” 

She  laughed  again — grief  running  over  in  her  laugh 
as  it  had  done  before.  The  mirthless  mirth  almost 
brought  moisture  to  his  own  eyes,  policeman  as  he 
was. 

“  My  loving  husband’s  work  !  The  man  who 
swore  to  love  and  cherish  me !  Gave  it  me  to 
remember  him  by  the  night  he  was  arrested.” 

The  word  arrested,  promptly  brought  the  detective 
down  from  the  regions  of  sympathy  and  pity  to  the 
low  level  plane  of  fact. 

“You  know,”  he  said — but  even  as  he  spoke 
wondered  if  the  news  had  really  reached  her :  “  that 
he  has  come  home  again.” 

Scorn  in  her  laugh  this  time — scorn  of  him  that  he 
could  jest  on  such  a  subject.  That  was  not  a  bit  like 
he  used  to  be. 

“Have  you  taken  to  joking?  That’s  rather  a 
change  in  your  character,  Jim !  You  used  to  be 
always  such  a  serious  chap.  And  if  you  knew  what 
his  being  at  home  meant  to  me — ah !  you  wouldn’t 
joke  about  it!  No,  not  if  you  were  the  most  brutal 
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man  in  the  world,  instead  of  one  of  the  best  and 
kindest-hearted.” 

“  He  was  under  remand.” 

“Yes,  yes.  I  know  he  is  under  remand.  I  know 
and  thank  God  I  do  know  it.  Know  that  he  will  go 
to  prison  for  at  least  seven  years.  They  tell  me  so. 
And  all  that  time  I  and  my  little  one  will  be  free 
from  his  cruelty,  his  beatings,  his  bruisings.  Ah  • 
Jim  ;  you  think  that  isn’t  the  way  a  wife  should  speak. 
But  if  you  only  knew — if  you  only  knew  what  I  have 
gone  through  since  I  married  him,  you  wouldn’t  turn 
away  from  me  like  that.  You’d  pity  me.  Ah  yes 
you  would-— you’d  pity  me.” 

“  Poor  soul — I — ” 

“  It  isn’t  myself  I  care  for,  Jim.  I  think  my  sense 
of  feeling  is  dead.  Black  eyes  and  bruised  limbs 
don’t  hurt  me  any  longer — perhaps  it’s  God’s  way  of 
blunting  the  blows  to  deprive  me  of  that  feeling.  And 
yet — do  you  know,  Jim — I’ve  sometimes  doubted  if 
God  ever  gave  me  a  single  thought.  Or  He’d  never 
have  allowed  me  to  be  tortured  as  I  have  been.  I  don’t 
care  what  comes  of  me,  but  this  little  mite,  he  beats 
her,  Jim  !  Beats  her  to  hurt  me  !  And — I  wonder  I 
haven’t  ended  all  for  both  of  us — in  the  river.” 

“  Hush-sh-sh !  ” 

“  But  it’s  all  over  now.  God  has  heard  my  prayer, 
Jim.  The  monster  that  he  is,  he’s  under  lock  and 
key.  He’s  away !  And  I’m  going  too — away  into 
the  green  fields  again,  Jim,  to  bring  back  the  roses — 
please  God — to  the  cheeks  of  my  little  mite.” 
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And  there,  on  the  stones  of  the  street,  she  knelt. 
Circled  the  poor  little  ill-clad  pinched  child — all  that 
she  thought  in  the  world  loved  her,  all  in  the  world 
that  she  loved — in  her  arms.  Kissed  and  spoke 
softly  to  her : 

“  We’re  going  to  tramp  all  the  way  into  the  country, 
aren’t  we,  darling  ?  And  mother’s  going  to  make  our 
cheeks  all  rosy  and  red,  and  our  poor  little,  tired 
feet—” 

“  Emma.”  He  fell  back  on  the  use  of  the  old  name 
unconsciously.  “  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  say  it, 
but  your  man — your  man  is  out.” 

Doyle  spoke  in  so  serious,  so  convincing  a  tone, 
that  it  would  have  been  sheer  foolishness  not  to  give 
credence  to  what  he  said. 

“  Out !  ” 

She  fell  away  from  the  child  in  the  extent  of  her 
amazement,  holding  the  little  one  at  arm’s  length.  A 
terrible  look  of  fear — symptom  of  what  was  within  her 
— struggled  to  her  face. 

“Was  liberated  on  bail  the  first  thing  this  morning,” 
continued  the  detective  pityingly.  “  And  he  has  been 
shadowed — home.” 

She  seemed  to  almost  fall — to  shrink,  to  crumple 
against  the  wall  in  a  heap.  Then,  doing  hard  battle 
with  the  lump  in  her  throat,  managed  again  to  echo 
the  last  word  : 

“Home!” 

Staggering  to  her  feet,  she  ran  a  shaking  hand 

across  her  brow — as  if  in  an  effort  to  wipe  something 
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hideous  away :  as  if  the  wiping  would  make  clear 
something  which  was  ill-defined. 

Home!  Not  a  sweet  home  to  her.  She  had  been 
going  there  when  she  met  Doyle — going  there  for  the 
last  time.  Had  gone  on  her  knees  that  morning 
earnestly,  gratefully,  thanking  God  with  all  her  heart 
and  soul  that  it  would  be  for  the  last  time. 

The  state  of  her  finances,  and  her  wardrobe — • 
poverty  and  rags — made  it  needful  to  fetch  away  the 
few  things  there  in  the  way  of  clothing.  So  pitifully 
few  they  were,  of  her  own  and  her  child’s. 

She  had  mapped  it  out  all  plainly.  Her  tram  ride 
— because  the  economy  of  that  means  of  travelling 
accorded  with  her  purse  so  well :  trams  were  so 
cheap.  Out  as  far  as  New  Cross,  where  the  blades  of 
grass  were  really  blades,  and  wore  a  garb  which  might 
be  called  green — as  if  they  had  summoned  strength 
to  throw  off  the  rusty,  London  overcoat. 

The  tramway  would  take  her  to  where  trees  rustled 
in  the  cool,  fresh  air,  as  if  proud  of  their  healthy 
surroundings,  and  freedom  from  the  weight  of  dust  on 
their  leaves.  Existence  in  London  meant  everything 
that  was  bad  for  everything  intended  by  nature  to  be 
green. 

Then — far  away  as  it  seemed — Brightonwards  ; 
she  had  a  sister  living  there.  Whilst  her  husband 
had  been  at  liberty  he  had  forbidden  her  to  go  near 
or  hold  any  communication  with  that  sister.  But 
that  was  all  over,  she  had  thought ;  the  hand  of  the 

terror-striker  would  strike  no  more. 
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She  would  tramp  down  that  long  dusty  road  with  a 
light  heart.  And  that,  despite  the  heaviness  of  her 
burden — so  sweet  a  burden  as  to  make  itself  seem 
light — for  was  she  not  going  to  the  sea  ! 

Would  not  the  salty  healthfulness  of  the  sea-kissed 
breezes  bring  back  her  little  one  from  the  threshold  of 
death?  The  creaking  door  of  which,  the  parish 
doctor  had  told  her,  was  so  gradually  but  surely 
opening  for  her — unless  she  was  taken  into  fresh 
pure  air. 

Then  !  God  !  What  did  it  mean  ?  Who  was  it 
said — Jim!  Jim  who — Why  was  he  standing  there 
looking  at  her  so  pitifully?  Was — what — bailed? 
Her  husband — Home  again  ? 

All  these  questions  she  asked  herself  silently.  Yet 
it  seemed  as  if  a  wailing  tone — one  of  ineffable 
misery — accompanied  them.  The  man  who  beat  her 
child  was  coming  back  again  ! 

The  man  she  thought  she  had  seen  the  back  of  for 
all  those  years — those  rosy  years  she  had  pictured  ! 
For  had  not  the  police  told  her  that  this  time  he  was 
as  certain  to  go  away  for  seven  years  as  that  he  was 
in  custody? 

And  now  this  fiend  in  human  guise  was  home 
again  !  Home,  waiting  for  her  to  bruise,  and  kick 
and  beat.  And  be  cruel  to  her  little  one  ! 

Home  again  !  Her  husband  !  She  laughed  as  she 

clutched  her  child  closer  to  her — in  arms  which  had 

never  seemed  wide  and  broad  and  long  enough  to 

ward  off  the  father’s  blows — laughed  long  and  loudly. 
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And,  as  sound  ascends,  surely  it  is  not  presumption 
to  think  that  the  angels  of  God  must  have  bent 
pitying  ears  to  listen  to  that  laugh.  It  was  so  full  of 
acute  agony  and  awful,  utter  despair. 

The  cup  at  her  lips — then  clattering  on  the  ground 
and  rolling  away — away — away. 

Mike  !  Mike  ! — come  back  ! 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  DETECTIVE’S  OATH 

“Emma — don’t,  laugh  like  that  .  .  .  Take  my 
advice,  don’t  go  home.  There’s  no  need.  Don’t  go 
back  there  at  all.” 

The  woman  shook  her  head  sorrowfully.  He  did 
not  know — how  should  he?  His  voice  had  stilled 
her  hysteria.  She  did  not  shed  a  tear  or  show  her 
grief  in  any  way  after  that  hollow  mockery  of 
laughter. 

But  when  the  advice  was  given  her — kindly  advice, 
kindly  meant — she  shook  her  head.  In  her  soul 
feared  to  take  it. 

“  I  dare  not — you  don’t  know — he  would  find  me 
— he  would  search — ” 

“  Impossible,  Emma  !  He  would  not  have  time- 
There  will  not  be  another  remand.  The  Sessions 
will  be  on  directly,  and  then  he  will  be  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  as  surely  as  we  stand  here — then  you 
will  be  free  at  last.” 

«p 

Still  she  shook  her  head— we  remember  so  those  of 
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our  purchases  which  have  been  acquired  in  the  market 
of  experience.  The  woman  was  not  without  experi¬ 
ence  of  what  stopping  away  meant.  She  had  tried  it 
once ;  the  marks  on  her  body  would  remain  with  her 
for  all  her  life  :  to  remember  the  incident  by.  She 
said  simply : 

‘‘You  don’t  know  him.” 

Which  was  perfectly  true.  The  men  did  not  know 
each  other  even  by  sight — had  never  met.  But  they 
were  to  do  so — then. 

A  man — a  great,  hulking  brute — burst  out  of  the 
Rents.  His  eyes  lighting  on  the  woman,  he  greeted 
her  with  foul  oaths  and  abuse.  Involuntarily  Doyle 
stood  aside. 

“Oh,  there  y’are,  cuss  yer,  are  yer?  Why  eyent 
yer  at  ’ome  when  yer  lovin  ’  ’usband  comes  ’ome  ? 
Come  on,  d’yere.  Quick,  I’ve  got  some  work  I  want 
yer  to  do.” 

She  shrank  closer  and  closer  to  the  wall — away 
from  him.  The  child  hid  in  her  skirts — the  wisdom 
of  the  child  that  well  knows  its  own  father  betraying 
itself  in  the  action. 

But  she  should  have  known  better — known  her 
husband  better.  He  rather  liked  to  see  her  shrink 
and  quiver  away  like  that.  It  was  a  species  of 
recognition  that  she  was  the  slave,  he  the  master. 
But  when  he  needed  to  quicken  her  movements  he 
possessed  an  infallible  method.  Used  it  now ; 
said  : 

“  ’Ere,  gimme  the  kid.” 
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As  if  suddenly  galvanised  into  life  the  woman  was 
all  movement  in  a  moment.  Picking  up  the  child, 
she  clutched  the  little  one  tightly  to  her  breast — such 
pathos  in  the  action  ! — spoke  breathlessly  : 

“  No,  Mike  ;  I’ll  carry  her.” 

“  You’ll  do  as  I  tell  yer !  ” 

She  ever  did  so — his  way  was  to  make  her.  He 
brought  about  the  doing  now  by  the  action  of  snatch¬ 
ing  the  child  out  of  her  arms. 

The  little  one — beyond  a  shiver  and  the  growth  of 
fear  in  her  eyes — betrayed  no  sign.  She  was  old  in 
her  infancy.  Knew  by  bitter  experience,  the  father’s 
methods  of  stopping  her  crying. 

The  two  or  three  years  of  her  knowledgable  life  had 
taught  her  the  value  of  silence.  She  was  so  now — so 
far  as  her  lips  were  concerned.  But  there  was  an 
eloquence  in  those  frightened  little  eyes  of  hers, 
which  would  have  brought  tears  into  those  of  an 
average  onlooker. 

The  woman — frightened  out  of  her  common  sense 
. — pleaded  for  the  child  back.  She  might  as  well 
have  appealed  to  a  wall  of  adamant.  Then  she 
foolishly  went  after  the  man  and  laid  hands  on  his 
burden. 

“  ’Ands  off,  and  foller  me.  And  if  yer  don’t  foller 
’ard,  cuss  yer,  I’ll  throw  the  kid  into  the  river.” 

Still  the  lack  of  common  sense  on  her  part.  Still 
the  human  appeal  for  what  was  mercy,  to  that 
merciless  piece  of  inhumanity. 

“Mike!” 
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That  easily  roused  temper  of  his  was  ruffled,  as  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  clinging — 
mother’s — hold. 

“’Ands  off,  I  tell  yer !  Yer  won’t?  Then  .  .  . 
take  that.” 

She  took  it — indeed  was  powerless  to  avoid  it — 
a  swinging  blow  with  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
her  face.  With  a  laugh  on  his  lips  the  striker 
passed  through  the  archway  leading  into  the 
Rents. 

He  wanted  the  woman’s  services.  Knew  that  the 
effectual  way  of  securing  them  was  to  possess  himself 
of  the  little  girl.  The  mother’s  loving  heart  would 
prompt  her  to  follow,  to  care  for  the  child — as  the 
loving  hearts  of  mothers  have  prompted  them  to  do, 
from  the  days  of  Eve  up. 

She  could  not,  however,  follow  for  a  moment. 
The  nicety  of  the  blow  had  not  been  calculated,  and 
so  staggered  her,  and  made  necessary  a  moment’s 
pause  to  rest. 

With  her  shawl  corner  up  to  her  face,  to  staunch 
the  flowing  blood,  she  leant  against  the  wall  a  few 
moments,  getting  her  strength  back. 

What  was  Doyle  doing  through  all  this  ?  Look¬ 
ing  on.  Sounds  like  the  description  of  an  act  of 
brutality.  But  he  was  on  special  duty.  Duty  ranks 
first  with  a  well-trained  man — he  dared  not  interfere. 
There  was  the  possibility  of  interference  spoiling  all 
the  police  plans. 

The  man  with  the  child  slung  over  his  shoulder 
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having  disappeared  into  the  Rents,  Doyle  stepped 
forward,  and  said  : 

“  Emma — ” 

The  sound  of  his  voice  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  woman  to  her  senses  :  to  knowledge  of  her  child’s 
danger.  A  moan  of  pain  came  from  her  lips  as  she 
staggered  through  the  archway.  And  as  she  disap¬ 
peared,  Doyle  heard  her  wailing  : 

“  My  little  one !  Oh,  be  kind,  dear  God  !  My 
little  one  !  ” 

And  still  Doyle  stood  there.  Stickler  as  he  was  for 
obedience  to  duty,  he  had  never  felt  his  inability  to 
interfere — as  an  ordinary  human  being — so  acutely 
before.  Had  never  felt  so  tempted  to  merge  the 
policeman  into  the  plain,  ordinary,  hit-out-with-his- 
fists  common  Englishman. 

In  all  his  life  he  had  never  felt  so  full  of  strength. 
He  knew  that  he  could  have  taken  that  bullying 
wife-beater  by  the  throat,  and  experienced  a  thrilling, 
savage  joy  in  beating  his  head  against  the  wall. 

Doyle’s  blood  tingled  in  his  veins  ;  his  fingers 
seemed  to  positively  itch,  as  he  made  fists  of  them. 
Just  let  him  handle  that  brute  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
he  knew  that  he  would  have  taught  him  a  lesson  to 
last  him  a  whole  life-time — if  the  man  had  lived  after 
it. 

What  had  helped  to  hold  him  back,  was  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  pot  of  punishment  was  being  boiled 
for  the  man.  He  reflected  that  he  would — later — sit 
in  the  well  of  the  court  at  the  Sessions,  and  see  the 
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broth  ladled  out  Would  listen  with  pleasure  to  the 
trial — knowing  as  he  did  what  the  result  would  be. 
And  he  imagined  how  grateful  and  comforting  would 
be  the  Judge’s  voice  saying :  Seven  years  penal 
servitude. 

It  was  easy  to  imagine  what  joy  would  be  brought 
to  the  heart  of  that  suffering  wife,  when  he  told  her 
that  for  seven  long  years  she  would  be  free.  Free  from 
the  hell  upon  earth  her  life  had  become — loved  and 
cherished  by  such  a  husband. 

“  My  duty,”  he  muttered,  “  compelled  me  to  see  her 
struck — beaten  like  a  dog,  and  not  to  interfere !  If  I 
had,  it  might  have  fouled  the  trail.  He  does  not 
know  me.  In  these  clothes  I  look  like  an  ordinary 
loafer.  And  the  very  fact  of  my  not  interfering 
when  he  struck  a  woman  would  convince  him  that  I 
was  of  his  kind.” 

At  the  time  Doyle  was  wearing  a  disguise ;  a 
uniform  would  have  been  a  very  unsafe  coat  of  mail 
in  Ledger’s  Rents. 

“  The  case  against  him  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday 
sun.  And  I  am  on  the  track  of  the  rest  of  the 
Pewter  Pot  Gang — to-morrow  we  shall  make  a  raid. 
If  I  interfered  now,  I  should  do  no  good.  If  I  wait, 
I  am  sure  of  seeing  Flash  Mike  sent  to  penal  servi¬ 
tude.  To  accomplish  that  purpose,  and  rescue  that 
poor  girl  from  his  clutches,  I’ll  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
turned — so  help  me  God  !  ” 

The  oath  was  in  no  way  a  profane  one.  It  was 
uttered  by  a  deeply-moved  man.  Moved  so  because 
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of  his  own  impotency.  Moved  by  a  man’s  sympathy 
for  a  helpless,  defenceless  woman. 

His  vow  was  a  solemn  one ;  one  he  meant  to 
strictly  keep — if  God  helped  him. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  COINERS’  DEN 

THINGS  do  not  always  seem  to  be  what  they  are. 
The  business  of  the  Ledger’s  Rents  Pewter  Pot 
Factory,  was  carried  on  in  the  deep  cellarage  of  the 
last  house  in  the  Rents — No.  6. 

In  olden  times,  when  good  old  nut  brown  ale  was 
something  more  than  a  name — before  dishonest 
chemists  had  taken  the  place  of  honest  malsters — 
it  was  served  in  village  inns,  in  what  we  look  on  now 
as  quaint  brown  mugs. 

So  quaint,  indeed,  that  we  exhibit  them  in  our 
china  cupboards,  and  pass  them  round  to  admiring 
friends  as  curiosities,  whilst  Christies  and  other  sales¬ 
men  star  them  in  their  catalogues. 

Now-a-days  when  a  man  calls  for  his  pot  of  beer,  it 
it  is  served  to  him  in  a  pewter  measure.  Plenty  of 
sparkle,  plenty  of  froth — and  plenty  of  adulteration. 
It  is  no  longer  a  mug  o’  ale. 

Measures  of  the  latter  description  were  made  at 

the  Ledger’s  Rents  Pewter  Pot  Factory.  But  other 
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things  were  made  there  too.  The  pot  business, 
although  genuine  in  itself,  was  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance — from  the  point  of  view  of  profit. 

They  were  such  a  loyal  body,  these  Pewter  Pot 
Factory  workers,  that  they  had  ever  before  them  the 
face  of  Plis  Gracious  Majesty  the  King.  And  they 
carried  their  loyalty  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were 
never  happier  than  when  stamping  the  presentment 
of  the  monarch’s  head  on  the  face  of  a  disc  of  metal. 
Base  metal,  it  is  true — but  metal  which  gained 
currency. 

They  thought  the  discs  they  turned  out  good 
things.  Moreover  they  were  not  selfish.  They 
spread  them  around  with  a  free  hand — at  the  rate  of 
eightpence  each,  cash  on  delivery.  Cash  transactions 
are  imperative  amongst  thieves — honor  is  known 
amongst  them  only  in  proverbial  form.  Useful  to 
ornament  language  with,  but  useless  practically. 

In  plain  language,  spurious  two-shilling  pieces  and 
half-crowns  were  manufactured  at  Ledger’s  Rents. 
And  manufactured  under  such  safe-guarding  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstance,  as  it  was  thought  would 
baffle  detection. 

Ingenuity  had  developed  many  strange  contriv¬ 
ances.  The  place  was  so  arranged  that,  if  the  police 
made  a  raid,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  find  any¬ 
thing  of  an  incriminating  nature. 

A  huge  boiler  of  molten  metal  stood  under  the 

“  plant.”  If  one  pulled  a  lever,  the  whole  of  the  tools 

and  moulds  would  be  precipitated  into  the  cauldron 
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below,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  melted  or  burned 
away  beyond  possible  identification. 

Ever  seen  Amy  Robsart — that  Kenilworth  drama 
in  which  a  high  bridge  runs  across  from  building  to 
building,  with  a  trick  trap-door  in  the  middle  ?  A 
lever  pulled,  the  trap  gives  way  and  the  victim  falls 
down  to  death  ? 

A  bridge  of  that  type  had  been  erected  in  the 
Pewter  Pot  Factory;  was  built  on  similar  lines.  A 
pull  of  the  lever,  and  the  trap  fell.  But  in  this 
instance  the  trap  was  over  the  cauldron  of  molten 
metal. 

The  coiners’  Plant  was  beneath  the  flaps  of  this 
trap.  Things  were  so  ingeniously  arranged  that 
everything  in  it  slid  into  the  molten  metal  when  the 
lever  was  pulled. 

To  this  den  came  Denzil.  He  was  there,  as  he  had 
said  he  would  be,  at  noontide.  Came  for  a  roll  of  flash 
notes,  and  a  handful  of  base  coins. 

He  stood  there  watching  Mike  and  his  wife.  The 
latter  had  been  fetched  in  from  the  street.  Mike  had 
come  in  carrying  a  child,  and  Denzil  had  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  exhibition  of  what  looked  to  be  affection 
in  such  a  man.  He  was  speedily  undeceived. 

Mike  had  been  followed  by  a  woman  ;  was  talking 
to  her — evidently  in  no  unusual  tones — as  he  entered  : 

“  No  snivelling  now  !  You’ve  got  to  do  wot  you’re 

told.  And  do  it  well — twig?  You’ve  got  the  bloke’s 

address,  and  this  gent  ’ere  says  as  ’e  comes  aht  regler 

abaht  arpars  two.  Yer  follows  ’im  till  yer  gits  near 
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a  post  orfis.  ’Ere,  wake  up,  and  don’t  snivel  yerself 
to  sleep.” 

He  helped  along  the  adjuration — gave  emphasis  to 
it,  as  it  were — by  a  well-planted  kick  from  a  hob¬ 
nailed  boot.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  this ;  he 
punctuated  many  of  his  husbandly  remarks  that  way. 
So  often  indeed,  that  there  was  danger  of  his  bringing 
things  to  a  full  stop.  He  continued  : 

“  And  when  yer  gits  there — near  the  post  orfis — yer 
know  wot  to  do.” 

“  Don’t  send  me  out  again,  Mike,  to  do  that !  Don’t 
send  me  again,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t !  I’ll  work  for 
you,  Mike — ” 

She  had  got  to  her  knees  by  this  ;  was  pleading  to 
him.  Evidently  was  a  woman  on  whom  experience 
is  wasted  :  the  kind  that  never  learns.  She  might  as 
well  have  addressed  a  bronze  statue. 

“  I’ll  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  for  you.  Every 
penny  I  earn  I’ll  bring  to  you,  Mike ;  I  will  as  I’ve 
always  done.  But  don’t  make  me,  don’t  make  me, 
Mike—” 

He  ended  her  appeal.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was 
rather  tired  of  hearing  them  so  often.  It  really  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  is  everlastingly  to  be 
worried — is  it  ?  Ended  it  with  a  good  swinging  blow 
from  his  fist — the  straight-from-the-shoulder  kind. 

It  struck  her  on  the  breast ;  seemed  to  force  out  a 
little  moan.  To  that  acompaniment  she  fell — from 
the  force  of  the  blow — full  length  on  the  floor. 

“You  blanky  obstinate  blank  you!  Don’t  you 
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know  me  yut  ?  ’Ow  much  teachin’  dyer  want ? 
Don’t  you  know  thet  when  Flash  Mike  ses  a  fing’s  got 
to  be  done,  it’s  got  to  be?” 

The  woman  made  no  answer — no  movement  The 
child,  huddled  on  the  floor  by  her,  leant  over,  dry  eyes 
fixed  on,  trembling  little  fingers  stroking,  her  mother’s 
face. 

Never  a  whimper  or  audible  sound  came  from  the 
little  lips.  Only  the  eyes  spoke — again  with  that 
pitiable  eloquence. 

The  child  had  learnt  many  things,  poor  little  soul, 
but  had  not  yet  acquired  ability  to  conceal  expression. 
The  look  in  the  eyes  was  surely  not  one  which  God 
ever  intended  should  find  place  in  one  so  young. 

The  woman  was  conscious,  but  too  dazed  to  move 
or  speak.  Mike  thought  perhaps  he  had  gone  too  far. 
Or  was  she  shamming?  There  was  an  infallible  test 
— he  picked  up  the  child  and  walked  in  the  direction 
of  the  cauldron. 

“  If  I  can’t  mike  you  feel,  you  blanky  blank  you,  I 
can  the  kid.  Look  at  ’ere — see  this  brat  ?  I’m  going 
to  gradually  put  ’er  ’and  and  arm  into  this  ’ere  boilin’ 
metal,  till  yer  say  you’ll  do  wot’s  wanted  of  yer. 
Now—” 

That  gave  her  the  power  of  movement — speech. 
Struggling  to  her  feet,  with  a  shriek,  she  tottered 
across  to  him.  He  had  poised  the  child  in  his  arms  ; 
was  extending  the  bare  little  arm — he  could  have 
spanned  its  length  with  his  fingers — in  the  direction 
of  the  molten  lead. 
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Denzil  imagined  this  to  be  a  piece  of  acting ;  that 
the  threat  would  not  be  put  into  execution.  He  did 
not  quite  know  Fysh.  The  woman  did.  It  is  quite 
possible — there  exists  such  clear  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  possibility — that  the  devil  sometimes  walks  this 
earth  in  human  guise.  She  shrieked  : 

“No,  Mike!  Mike,  no,  for  the  love  of  God!  You 
couldn’t  do  it,  you  couldn’t  do  it  to  that  poor  innocent 
little  mite.” 

“  Couldn’t  I  ?  ”  A  coarse  brutal  laugh.  “  Look 
’ere.” 

“  No,  no.  Give  me  the  child  !  Oh  my  God  !  Give 
me  the  child  !  ” 

“  D’yer  promise,  then  ?  ” 

“  Yes  !  Yes  !  Yes  !  ” 

“  Well  take  your  brat,  then — catch.”  He  threw  the 
little  one  at  her.  “And  now,  sharp;  shift  into  yer 
widdy’s  weeds.” 

The  woman,  with  great,  silent  sobs  shaking  her 
frame,  hugged  the  child  to  her  bosom  ;  pressed  the 
pinched  little  face  to  her  own  tearless  one.  Tears 
had  long  since  ceased  to  flow  down  her  cheeks  under 
brutal  treatment — the  supply  is  not  inexhaustible. 
Then  she  made  ready  for  her  departure. 

“  Is  she  to  be  trusted — are  you  sure  ?  ” 

Denzil  putting  the  question  and  voicing  his  doubt, 
whispering  in  the  man’s  ear. 

“Trusted?”  Mike  laughed  coarsely  at  the  mere 
suggestion  of  a  suspicion.  “  Gorblieme  !  She  knows 
better  than  to  act  crooked  wiv  me.  Don’t  yer,  gal  ?  ” 
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He  walked  over  to  her — the  woman  he  had  sworn 
to  love  and  cherish — and  she,  gathering  the  child 
closer  to  her,  shrank  back  as  he  approached. 

“  You  knows  if  you  plide  false,  you  beauty,  I’d  ’unt 
you  down,  if  it  took  years  ;  dontcher  ?  And  when  I 
did  find  you,  that  I’d  tear  the  ’eart  aht  of  you,  and 
leave  the  kid  wiv  a  dead  muvver.  You  know  it, 
dontcher  ?  Blank  you,  why  don’t  you  answer  ?  ” 

“  I  know  it.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  God  help  me !  I 
know  it.  Yes.” 

“  Never  you  mind  abaht  no  one  ’elpin’  you.  You’ve 
got  to  ’elp  me — twig  ?  That’s  the  little  gime  you’ve 
got  to  ply.  You’ve  got  the  bloke’s  address?  And 
his  description  ?  Very  well,  that’s  all  right  then. 
’Urry  up.  You  eyent  got  no  time  to  lose.  And 
when  you’ve  done  the  job,  git  back  ’ere  quick,  twig  ? 
And  remember  if  you  don’t  do  it  properly  I’ll  break 
every  bone  in  your  blanky  carcass.” 

And  with  the  full  belief  and  knowledge  that  he 
would  carry  out  his  threat,  the  woman  went  on  her 
mission  ;  to  carry  out  her  Lay  on  Ray  Carleton. 

The  Post  Orfis  Lay. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

CROWN  EVIDENCE 

As  he  had  watched  the  entrance,  so  Denzil  had 
watched  the  exit,  the  departure  of  the  woman.  He 
had  not  that  confidence  in  her  faithfulness  which 
possessed  her  husband.  Because  he  did  not  know  her 
as  well. 

Nor  was  his  knowledge  of  the  powerfulness  of  the 
man’s  methods  of  discipline  as  great.  She  had  had 
years,  which  seemed  ages,  in  which  to  study  and 
experience  them,  poor  soul. 

“There  is  a  lot  depending  on  this,”  said  Denzil 
shaking  his  head  as  the  woman  disappeared.  “You 
are  perfectly  sure  of  her  ?  ” 

“  Sure  ?  Lorlumme,  yes.  Don’t  you  make  no 
error.  She’s  too  fond  of  the  kid,  and  too  afride  of  me 
to  run  crooked.” 

“  I  do  not  know — ” 

“  Of  course  you  don’t.  ’Cause  you  don’t  know  the 

woman.  I  do.  One  of  the  take-a-tract-and-read-it 

sort.  When  she’s  dy in’  she’ll  see  angils  all  arahnd 
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her,  like  they  does  in  books  and  plies.  She’s  that 
sort,  cuss  her.  She’d  be  worth  her  wite  in  gold,  to 
push  the  snide,  if  she  wasn’t  so  blanky  pertikler. 
She’s  all  right.” 

“  And  the  next  step  ?  ” 

“  I  tikes  myself.” 

As  Mike  spoke,  he  went  to  the  Plant,  and  opened 
it.  From  the  hiding  place  took  out  a  roll  of  notes 
and  some  coins.  Some  of  them  he  gave  to  Denzil, 
the  others  he  retained. 

“  These  ’ere  flimsies — ten  quid  each — lumme,  they 
look  real  as  real,  don’t  they  ?  Makes  yer  marth 
bloomin’  well  water,  don’t  it  ?  Fifty  on  ’em, — 
that’ll  be  enough  to  plant  in  the  bloke’s  plice,  I 
suppose,  won’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Tell  me,  how  do  you  propose  to — er — plant 
them  ?  I  mean,  how  do  you  think  of  getting  into 
his  rooms  ?  ” 

“  Well,  there’s  sev’ral  wies  open  for  a  enterprisin’ 
’ard-workin’  man  to  git  into  a  gent’s  plice.  I  prefers 
a  winder-catch  and  a  knife  on  a  dark  night  meself. 
’Cause  no  one  don’t  see  you  to  reckonise  you  arter — 
twig  ?  Howsomever,  thet  carn’t  be  done  here  ’cause 
you  sie  he  lives  in  a  bloomin’  flat.  Cuss  the  flats,  I 
say.  They’ve  perwented  many  a  poor  hardworkin’ 
cracksman  from  earnin’  his  little  bit  after  dark.” 

“  And  your  present  method  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  get  in  as  the  water  company’s  man,  come  to 

see  if  there’s  a  leak  ;  or  the  gas  man  to  see  the  meter. 

When  I’m  in — well  I’m  there — twig  ?  There’s  alius 
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wies  and  means,  guv’nor.  A  true-’earted  burglar — 
like  love — laughs  at  lawksmiths.” 

“I  see.  You’re  evidently  a  man  of  resource; 
ready  for  any  emergency.” 

Flash  Mike  disregarded  the  pleasantry — if  he  under¬ 
stood  it.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  largely  practical. 
He  asked  : 

“  ’Ow  abaht  ’is  room — ’is  drorin’-room  ?  The 
furnishin’  ?  Have  you  bin  inside  ?  Has  he  got  a 
clawk  on  the  mantelpiece  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Ah!  Most  of  ’em’s  skillington  c lawks  under  a 
glars  shide.  .  .  .  This  one  eyent?  .  .  .  He  hev?  .  . 
So  much  the  better.  It  shall  prove  a  skillington  in 
his  cupboard  anywie.  I’ll  go  as  the  clawk  man  come 
to  wind  it  up.  Then  I’ll  be  able  to  plant  this  ’ere 
roll  of  notes,  fifty  tenners,  in  the  clawk.” 

“  But  when  the  police  search,  do  they  work  so 
minutely  ?  I  mean  will  they  think  of  looking  in  so 
unlikely  a  place  as  the  clock  case  ?  ” 

“  If  I  tell  ’em  the  ’iding-plice,  they  will — twig  ?  ” 
He  leered  significantly.  “  When  I’ve  done  my  part 
of  the  job,  I  goes  dahn  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  sees  the 
orfiser  in  charge  of  my  kise.  The  pleece  is  always 
a-badgerin’  me  to  ruck  on  my  pals,  and  Fin  goin ’  to 
ruck  on  one  on  'em  !  I  ses  to  the  copper,  I  ses  : 
‘  Inspector,  I  wants  to  turn  Crahn  Evidence.  I  can 
put  you  on  to  the  ’ed  of  my  gang.’  Twig?  ” 

“  I  see  !  Capital !  ” 

“  ‘  ’Es  a  swell  cove,’  I  ses,  ‘  an’  if  you  search  ’is  plice, 
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you’ll  find  a  lot  of  flimsies  as  ’e  doles  aht  to  us  to 
dump.’  ” 

“  I  see !  ” 

Denzil  spoke  in  warmer  tones — admiration  in  them. 
He  was  getting  to  have  quite  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
his  companion’s  power  of  invention. 

“  ‘  ’E  mostly  keeps  some,’  I  shall  sie,  ‘  for  every  day 
use  in  the  back  of  ’is  clawk.  He’s  the  ’ed  of  our 
gang,  and  ’is  nime’s  Ray  Carleton.’  Twig?  Good 
enough,  eyent  it  ?  ” 

“  Well — yes.  Perhaps.” 

Spoken  slowly,  with  something  of  the  doubt  which 
had  come  to  him,  apparent  in  his  voice.  Flash  Mike 
noticed  it  and  continued  more  eagerly  : 

“  Then  yer  sie  yer  can  plant  them  as  I’ve  jest  giv 
you  in  ’is  barskit  at  the  theayter.  So  I  tells  ’em  at  the 
Yard  thet  in  ’is  dressin’-room  there,  they’ll  find  more 
— twig  ?  Planted  in  two  plices.” 

“  So  making  assurance  doubly  sure.  Yes,  I  under¬ 
stand  all  that.  Good.” 

“  Good  ?  ”  The  man  laughed  with  inspiring  con¬ 
fidence.  “  I  should  sie  it  is  good.  You’ll  find  it  all 
wuk  on  ball  bearin’s.” 

“  I  have  another  idea.” 

“  Yus  ?  Wot  is  it  ?  ” 

“  When  you  go  to  the  police — the  visit  of  yours  you 
know  to  Scotland  Yard — it  is  possible  that  they  may 
doubt  your  word.” 

“  Wotchermean  ?  ” 

“Well — you  see  this  Ray  Carleton  is  highly 
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respected  ;  a  well-known  man.  You — on  the  other 
hand — I  mean  the  contrast — ” 

“  Well ;  spit  it  aht !  ” 

“You — well — you  must  admit  that  your  own 
personal  character — you  scarcely  bear  a  favourable 
reputation  with  the  police.” 

“  Cuss  ’em  !  ” 

“  By  all  means.  Except  that  cursing  is  not  likely 
to  have  the  effect  of  heightening  their  opinion  of  you. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  there  is  just  the  chance  that  the 
police  may  not  believe  you.” 

“Yus,  there  is;  just  a  chawnce.  You’re  right. 
That  seems  the  only  thing  wrong  abaht  the  idea. 
But  it’s  a  chawnce  we’ve  got  to  tike.  And,  arter  all, 
the  risk  eyent  yours.” 

“  I  do  not  like  risks,  whoever  has  to  run  them. 
Besides  I  have  an  idea ;  we  can,  I  think  remove  this 
little  blot  from  the  scheme.” 

“  Can  yer  ?  ” 

It  was  Flash  Mike’s  turn  to  be  doubtful  now.  He 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  criminal  pro¬ 
fession  ;  had  all  the  old  hand’s  lack  of  faith  in  a  novice. 
Denzil  sat  on  the  only  chair — what  was  left  of  it — as 
he  unfolded  his  plan  : 

“This  is  my  idea.  Listen.  Tell  the  police  that 
you  have  an  appointment  with  Ray  Carleton  at  six 
o’clock  this  evening.” 

“  Me  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  At  your  lawyer’s  office — Brown,  second 

floor,  No.  1 6  Gray’s  Inn  Square.” 
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“  Wot  good — ” 

“  Tell  them  you  will  let  a  policeman  be  concealed 
in  the  office.  That  he  shall  hear  and  see  Ray  Carleton. 
Hear  him  talk  about  this  bad  money,  the  payment 
for  it,  and  the  method  of  passing  it.” 

“  Garnerway !  You’re  coddin’ !  ” 

“  I  am  in  dead  earnest.  You  make  the  appointment 
and  keep  it.  Don’t  fail.  I  will  produce  the  man. 
Be  at  Gray’s  Inn  Square  address  half  an  hour  before 
six,  and  we  will  finally  arrange  what  shall  take 
place  for  the  benefit  of  your  concealed  policeman.” 

“  ’Ow  abaht  Brarn — the  Slisitor  ?  ” 

“  You  can  leave  that  part  of  the  affair  to  me.  I  can 
arrange  so  that  you  shall  have  the  use  of  the  office 
without  hindrance  from  him.” 

“  You’ll  be  there  ?  ” 

“In  the  background — yes.” 

“  Gorblieme !  ” 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Why,  bust  a  frawg !  If  I  don’t  believe  as  you’re 
Brarn  ’isself !  ” 

Surprise  wrinkled  the  speaker’s  countenance  till  it 
looked  as  the  continents  and  seas  on  an  atlas.  But 
in  his  face  there  was  no  map  of  honour,  truth  or 
loyalty. 

It  was  not  the  Shakespearian  kind. 
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A  DEADLY  TRAP 

This  was  Brown  himself!  Such  was  Flash  Mike’s 
sudden  idea.  It  suited  the  visitor  to  disregard  the 
expression  of  it.  Casting  his  eyes  around  he  turned 
the  subject ;  said  : 

“Your  place,  this  what  do  you  call  it? — Pewter  Pot 
Factory — seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business.” 

“  ’Owjermean  ?  ” 

“  That,  apparently,  the  police  would,  if  they  ever 
attempted  to  do  so,  experience  a  big  difficulty  in 
gaining  entrance  !  ” 

“  Rather.  We’re  as  snug  as  bugs  in  rugs.  We’ve 
got  an  entrance  from  the  street,  and,  in  kise  of  need, 
way  aht  through  there — aht  of  a  winder — on  to  the 
bloomin’  river  itself.” 

There  was  something  about  the  seclusion  of  the 
place  which  appealed  to  Denzil — gave  rise  to  another 
idea.  He  said  : 
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“  A  handy  place  this  in  which  to  conceal  a  person.” 

“  Wotchermean  ?  Lock  ’em  up  ?  ” 

“  Um — yes.  I  mean  if  I  wanted  to — to  frighten 
and  imprison  a  woman — eh?  To  bring  her  to  her 
senses  you  understand.  I  suppose  she  might  be 
brought  here  and  kept  in  safety.” 

“  Oh — might  she !  ” 

“  If  you  were  well  paid  for  the  job  !  ” 

“  ’Duction,  don’t  they  call  it  ?  Oh,  yes,  she’d  be 
puffickly  sife  ’ere.  See  them  doors  ?  They  leads 
into  more  cellars.  She  would  scream  and  ’owl  ’er 
’eart  aht,  in  one  of  them  there,  and  no  one  wouldn’t 
’ear  a  sahnd.” 

“  But  the — the  workmen  here  ?  ” 

Fysh  grinned.  Description  of  his  confederates — • 
the  coiners — as  workmen  tickled  him.  With  an 
effort  at  humour,  he  retorted  : 

“  They’re  on  strike,  guv’nor  !  ” 

“  On  strike !  ” 

“  Sime  sorter  fing.  I  mean  that  since  I’ve  bin 
’rested  they’ve  dispersed.  Won’t  be  fahnd  ’ere  till  my 
affair’s  all  blowed  over.” 

“  I  see.  For  the  time  being  you  have  the  place — 
the  control  of  it — the  whole  of  the  place  to 
yourself?  ” 

“  In  a  mannerer  speakin’ — yus.  It’s  in  charge  of 
Dick,  the  deaf  ’un,  really.” 

“  Dick  ?  ” 

“Yes.  An  ole  man — Deaf  Dick.  Partly  deaf  and 

wholly  dumb.  Best  caretaker  for  a  crib  like  this  ’ere 
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as  you’d  find  if  you  such’d  the  world  over.  ’Ears 
nuthin’  and  sees  nuthin.’  Twig  ?  ” 

“  But  the  discovery  of  moulds  and  things  ?  Don’t 
you  fear  that?  If  the  police  raided  the  place,  surely 
they  would  find — ” 

“  Nothink!  This  ’ere  plant — look — under  this 
bridge,  is  abaht  the  most  beautifullest  inwention  as 
ever  baffled  a  copper.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  see — ” 

“  In  course  you  don’t.  This  ’ere  plice  is  a  nice, 
innercent  Pewter  Pot  Factory — twig?  We  mikes 
pewter  pots  ’ere.  This  ’ere  boilin’  metal — there’s  a 
ever-alight  gas  under  it — is  just  under  that  there 
plice  where  we  plant  the  tools  and  moulds  and  coins 
—twig  ?  ” 

“  I  see  that  much.” 

“  The  only  wie  of  gettin’  dahn  to  where  you  are 
standin’  is  to  walk  acrost  the  bridge,  under  which,  as 
you  see,  is  that  there  plant — twig?” 

Denzil  nodded.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
explanation.  Moreover  his  other  scheme — with  a 
woman  in  it — was  maturing. 

“  Before  the  pleece  could  walk  over  it,  we  should 
’ear  ’em  breakin’  in  the  outer  door.  Then  we  should 
jest  pull  on  this  lever,  like  this.” 

He  walked  to  the  wall  and  pulled  down  from  it  a 
crude-looking  bar  of  iron — really  a  lever — as  he 
spoke. 

“  Thet  sets  the  trap.  Then  we’re  ready  for  any 
pleeceman  as  likes  to  come.” 
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“  But  how — ?  ” 

“  That  lever’s  released  a  bolt.  The  fust  man  as 
sets  foot  on  that  part  of  the  bridge,  wiv  a  view  to 
cornin’  dahn  these  steps,  drops  through — through 
into  the  boilin’  metal — twig  ?  In  two  minutes 
there  wouldn’t  be  enough  pleeceman  left  to  fill  a 
’elmet.” 

“  Murder !  ” 

Denzil’s  tone  was  just  a  trifle  shocked.  Murder 
was  a  subject  that  his  nicety  of  feeling  would  not 
allow  him  to  contemplate,  even  at  a  distance,  with  any 
shade  of  pleasure. 

Crime  is  a  matter  of  degree  ;  the  highest  point 
of  the  thermometer  is  an  uncomfortable  altitude 
for  one  accustomed  to  a  lower  plane.  There 
came  on  Mr.  Fysh’s  lips  a  smile — at  the  other’s 
sensitiveness. 

“Murder!  Garnerwie !  Haccident !  People  eyen’t 
no  business  to  come  a-breakin’  into  a  nice  innercent 
Pewter  Pot  Factory.  If  they  does — well,  they  tikes 
the  consekinces.” 

“  But  your  coining  tools — the  plants — the  moulds 
for  the  bad  money  ?  ” 

“  Is  all  melted  up,  guv’nor,  every  scrap  on  em — 
don’t  yer  twig? — afore  yer  could  sie  Jack  Sheppard.” 

“  Melted  ?  ” 

“  They  falls  in  wiv  the  bloke  as  steps  on  the  trap ! 

The  plant’s  part  of  the  bridge — twig  ?  That’s  wot 

it’s  for.  Now  yer  see  I  puts  the  lever  back  .  .  . 

And  it  looks  like  a  nice  innercent  sort  of  passage- 
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way,  don’t  it?  Doing  that’s  had  the  effect  of 
shootin’  the  bolts  into  their  sockets,  and  a  ’ole  squad 
of  pleece  might  march  across  in  sifety  now.” 

“  I  understand.” 

Denzil  nodded  his  head  in  further  token  of 
comprehension.  Flash  Mike  seeing  that  he  had  an 
appreciative  listener — he  had  his  pride  like  other 
men — continued  with  some  animation  : 

“  At  the  fust  cry  of  Pleece  we  drors  dahn  the 
lever,  and  mike  our  wie  through  that  cellar  to  the 
river  wot  flows  ahtside.  Whilst  were  ’scaping,  the 
pleece  themselves  destroys  every  bit  of  proof  there 
is  in  the  plice.” 

“  And  destroy,”  he  almost  shuddered  as  he  looked 
at  the  cauldron  of  metal  and  thought  how  it  would 
act  as  destroyer,  “at  least  one  of  their  own  men  in 
so  doing.” 

“Well,  that’s  their  look  aht,  guv’nor ;  ’sides,  there’s 
such  a  lot  of  pleecemen  in  London,  they’d  never 
miss  one  !  If  people  will  go  a-bustin’  in  front  doors 
they  must  expect  a  ’ot  reception.” 

“  Melting  hot !  ”  He  had  recovered  his  normal 
spirits  and  was  guilty  of  the  joke.  “You  have  a 
watchman  always  on  hand  ?  ” 

“  Rather  !  Deaf  Dick.  We  don’t  tike  no  bloomin’ 
chawnces  no  more  than  we  can  ’elp.  Like  to  see 
our  watchman?  ’E’s  a  beauty,  I  can  tell  you.  We 
calls  ’im  The  Silent  Member,  ’cos  ’e  cahn’t  talk. 
’Ere  come  aht,  Fawther  Christmas,  and  show 
yourself.” 
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He  had  pushed  open  one  of  the  cellar  doors  as 
he  spoke,  revealing  a  very  dirty,  tangled,  grey¬ 
haired,  bearded  man  sitting  there  smoking  a  clay 
pipe.  The  old  man  shuffled  out,  peering  little  eyes 
glancing  from  beneath  a  veritable  mane  of  hair, 
and  looked  round  enquiringly. 

“’Ere  old  ’un,”  Fysh  screamed  into  the  ear  the 
old  man  had  his  hand  to,  “  ’ere’s  a  gent  as’ll  give  you 
the  price  of  a  pint.” 

The  listener  made  some  articulation  in  his  throat, 
and  beamed  on  the  gent.  It  was  intended  for  a 
look  of  joy.  The  prices  of  pints  were  not  common 
in  the  cellar.  Strangers’  visits  there  were  like 
angels’ :  few  and  far  between. 

“  ’E’s  a  nice  ornyment  for  a  Christmas  tree,  eyen’t 
’e?”  enquired  Fysh.  “Got  no  tongue,  and  not  too 
much  brain — ’ave  you,  old  son  ?  ” 

Once  more,  he  had  bent  down  and  screamed 
into  the  old  man’s  ear — with  the  same  result :  con¬ 
tortions  and  a  horrible  throaty  sound. 

“  Useful  card  for  us,  this  ’ere,  I  can  tell  you — 
regler  ace.  We  plies  ’im  for  all  ’e’s  wuth.  Pleece 
carn’t  pump  ’im.  Give  ’im  a  piece  of  silver  for  a 
drink,  and  ’e’ll  know  you  for  a  friend,  if  you  want 
to  turn  up  ’ere  again.” 

Denzil  handed  over  a  coin.  The  recipient 

mumbled  something  intended  for  thanks.  As  his 

claw-like  fingers  closed  on  the  coin,  he  seemed  to 

burn  with  anxiety  to  leave.  He  saw  so  much  base 

metal  melted  in  the  cellar  that,  maybe,  he  was  in 
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a  hurry  to  melt  the  genuine  piece  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

With  such  men  the  publican’s  till  serves  as  an 
excellent  crucible. 
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“  Now  you  ’urry  up,  old  son.  Go  and  wet  it  at 
the  pub  ahtside.  Drink  the  gent’s  ’ealth.”  Flash 
Mike  had  to  scream  the  words  out  again :  “  Drink 

the  gent’s  ’ealth.” 

More  mumbling  ;  then  a  shuffle,  rather  than  walk, 
up  the  stairs  to  the  platform.  As  the  deaf  man 
reached  and  crossed  the  trap,  Fysh  leered  triumph¬ 
antly  at  his  visitor  and  said  : 

“  There !  Did  yer  notice  anyfink  ?  ’E  went 
acrost  all  right  didn’t  he?  See — wiv  the  bolt  on — 
the  trap’s  quite  safe.” 

“  And  if  you  had  pulled  the  lever  ?  ” 

“  ’E’d  have  fallen  through.  And  he’d  a-been  dead 
afore  now.  Afore  you  could  ’ave  stricthed  aht  a 
bloomin’  ’and  to  sive  ’im.” 

“  How  will  he  gain  admission  here  when  he  returns 
from  the  public  house  ?  ” 

“  Signal.  There’s  a  certain  wie  of  ringin’  the 
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bell,  wot  mikes  that  there  disc  over  there  swing — a 
wie  known  only  to  the  gang.  If  the  signal’s  given 
creckly  we  pull  this  ’ere  wire.  It  releases  the 
ketch  on  the  door,  and  ’e  can  come  in — twig  ?  ” 

Denzil  listened,  as  intently  as  if  he  plainly  foresaw 
profit  to  result  from  the  instruction — knowledge  is 
likely  to  prove  useful  when  one  leasts  expects  it. 
He  was  never  above  its  acquisition. 

“  ’E’s  gawn  to  drink  your  ’ealth  :  thet  won’t  tike 
’im  many  minits.  ’E’s  a  strong  ’and  at  ’ealth 
drinkin’ :  thet’s  the  deaf  un’s  weakness.  Ruins  ’is 
own  ’ealth  by  drinkin’  orher  people’s — twig  ?  ” 

Denzil  smiled — the  appreciation  seemed  expected 
of  him.  He  was  anxious  to  keep  friendly  with  Fysh. 
Appearing  amused  when  a  man  makes  a  joke  is  a 
sure  way  of  pleasing  the  joker.  There  are  times 
when  the  weakness  of  the  joke  makes  it  painful — 
for  the  man  with  the  smile — but  the  smile  of 
approval  rarely  fails  to  hit  the  mark. 

“  And  now,  guvnor,  times  gittin’  on.  Whilst 
the  missis  is  a  workin’  the  post  orfis  lay,  I’ll  git  at 
the  clawk  in  ’is  room.  You,  you  say’ll  look  to  the 
barskit  in  ’is  dressin’-room,  and  I’ve  got  to 
git  to  your  plice  in  Gries  Inn  Square  about  five- 
thirty.  Times  a-flyin’,  guvnor — we’d  better  be 
a-gettin’  along.” 

“  I  am  ready.” 

“  There’s  two  entrances  to  these  ’ere  Rents.  I’ve 
got  a  four-wheeler  ahtside,  as  you  can  ’ave  a  lift  in, 
if  you  like.” 
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“  You  do  the  thing  in  style  !  ” 

“  Part  of  the  business.  The  keb’s  ours,  and  the 
driver’s  ours — ’e’s  one  of  us.  ’E’s  a  very  useful  keb- 
man,  and  it’s  a  very  useful  keb.  Carried  some  stringe 
fares,  guvnor,  I  can  tell  you.  Fare’s  as  ’as  been 
drugged  inside,  and  when  done  wiv,  ’as  been  conweni- 
ently  dropped  ahtside.” 

“  Dropped  outside  !  ” 

“Yes.  Through  the  bottom!  You  thought  the 
inwention  of  the  trap  over  the  plant  good,  guvnor — 
but,  lorlumme,  t’ain’t  nothin’  to  the  keb  !  I’ll  show 
you  as  we  go  along.” 

“  Thanks  !  I  think  not !  I  am  interested — but  I 
will  walk !  ” 

“Lorlumme.”  He  laughed  as  he  spoke.  “You 
eyent  afride  are  you  ?  Blieme  you  don’t  fink  as  I 
should  ’ave  been  such  a  bloomin’  mug  as  to  have 
blow’d  the  gaff  if  I’d  wanted  to  work  the  keb  racket 
on  you,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  not.  .  .  But  I  have  rather  an  admiration 
for  that  cab  and  cabman.  I  suppose  a  secret  may  be 
safely  entrusted  to  the  man  ?  ” 

“  Rather !  He’s  one  of  us.” 

“  Gray’s  Inn  Square  is  a  singularly  quiet  place  at 
night.  Supposing  I  wanted  a  woman  taken  from 
there  and  brought  here  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  drugged  ?  ” 

A  shake  of  the  head.  Denzil  had  not  meant  that. 
The  movement  caused  a  head  shake  on  his  com¬ 
panion’s  part  too  as  he  said  doubtfully : 
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“  It’s  a  bit  of  a  job  to  work,  that  there  kind  o’  fing, 
wivvout  it.” 

“  Do  you  know,  how  to.” 

“  Drug  ’er  ?  Wot  ’o  !  Rather  !  ” 

“Then  the  thing  could  be  effected  ?  ” 

“  As  easy  as  moving  a  bit  of  furniter,  guvnor.  Gries 
Inn  Square,  as  you  say,  is  a  nice  quiet  plice.  I  know  it. 
And  since  they’ve  planted  them  green  trees  rahnd  it, 
it’s  abaht  as  cosy  a  plice,  for  a  job  of  the  sort  as  you 
wants  done,  as  you  could  wish  for.  But  lorlovyer, 
cosy  or  no,  it  wouldn’t  interfere  wiv  it.  If  you’ve  got 
the  money  to  pie  for  a  fing,  guvnor,  you  tike  my  word 
for  it,  you  ken  git  it  done,  whatever  it  is,  in  good  old 
London  tahn.” 

The  confidence  in  the  speaker’s  tone  evidenced  his 
confidence  in  himself.  It  could  not  fail  to  inspire  a 
similar  feeling  in  the  listener,  who,  moreover,  enter¬ 
tained  a  like  belief  in  the  power  of  gold.  He 
acquiesced : 

“  It  seems  so.” 

“  I’ve  ’ducted  a  gal  for  a  bloke  as  wanted  ’er — and 
was  willin’  to  pie  well  for  the  job,  right  aht  of  a  shop 
in  Regent  Street,  in  the  broad  daylight,  too.  It  was 
a  glove  shop.  The  toff  was  gawn  on  the  gal,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  wirtuous  sort,  and  wouldn’t  ’ave 
nothin’  to  sie  to  ’im.” 

“  Yes  ?  ” 

“  Keb  wiv  blinds  dahn,  draw’d  up  a  door  or  two 

awie  from  the  glove  shop.  I  goes  in,  and  ses  to  the 

gal,  ‘  There’s  an  ole  lidy  in  a  keb  as  wants  to  speak  to 
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you  for  a  moment,  miss,  abaht  some  gloves.’  She 
comes  aht,  I  opens  the  keb  door  and  she  puts  her  ’ed 
in.  One  of  our  blokes  inside  claws  ’er  wiv  one  ’and 
as  ’e  clasps  the  chloroform  rag  over  ’er  mouf  wiv  the 
other.  I  ’elps  ’er  in  from  behind,  closes  the  door, 
mounts  the  box,  and  we  drives  awie — to  ’ere.” 

“  Yes,  yes.” 

The  eagerness  with  which  he  was  listening  showed 
in  Denzil’s  voice.  The  relation  interested  him  keenly. 
He  had  in  mind  the  carrying  out  of  a  somewhat 
similar  act.  He  said  : 

“  And  the  woman  ?  The  one  I  mean  you  took  from 
the  glove  shop.  What  was  the  result?  I  mean  of 
her  stopping  here  ?  Did  she — ” 

“  Come  to  ’er  senses  ?  Rarther.”  He  laughed 
coarsely.  “  This  ’ere  is  the  sort  of  plice  to  bring  a 
gal  rahnd  and  mike  ’er  see  fings  in  the  right  light. 
The  bloke  and  ’er  was  most  lovin’  I  believe  arter. 
Fir  a  time.  But  it  didn’t  larst  long.  Them  things 
don’t  as  a  rule.  Larst  time  I  sor  the  gal  was  one 
night  in  a  street  off  Piccadilly.  A  potman  was  turn¬ 
ing  her  aht  of  a  pub  at  closin’  time  ;  she  was  boozed 
to  the  world.” 

“  Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  have  that  cab  of 
yours  in  Gray’s  Inn  Square  to-night.  At  nine 
o’clock  ?  ” 

“  Suttingly.  And  wiv  the  drug  ?  ” 

A  moment’s  hesitation.  Denzil  was  weighing 
things  up.  Then  he  said  : 

“  M’yes.” 
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“  There’s  good  pie,”  he  put  the  question  carefully, 
“  ’angin’  to  this  ’ere  ?  ” 

“Very  good  pay — if  succcessful.” 

“  Right  you  are !  Thet’s  good  enough  for  me : 
piements  on  results  system.  You  won’t  tike  a  ride  in 
the  keb  yerself  now  ?  .  .  .  Lorlumme,  guvnor,  I 
wouldn’t  ’urt  a  hair  of  yer  ’ed  S  You  speaks  shinin’ 
gold  when  yer  opens  yer  marth,  yer  do.  There  eyent 
no  fear  of  my  wantin’  to  close  it !  ” 

“  Perhaps  not.  Still  in  case — I  say  in  case,  you 
might  de  tempted  to  do  so,  let  me  point  out  to  you 
that  although  I  carry  but  one  mouth  on  my  face,  I 
have  six  in  my  pocket.  The  six  mouths  of  this  little 
revolver,”  he  produced  it,  “  are  all  full.  They  need 
but  a  touch  on  the  trigger  to  render  them  eloquent.” 

“  All  right,  guvnor.  I’ve  heerd  them  barkers  talk 
afore  now,  and  they  speak  persuasive  like.  But,  even 
puttin’  it  your  way — you’re  wuth  far  more  to  me 
alive  than  dead.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

Denzil  turned  round  suddenly,  suspiciously. 
Nervously  cast  a  scrutinising  glance  at  his  companion. 
Flash  Mike’s  face,  it  has  been  already  remarked,  was 
not  one  calculated  to  inspire  implicit  confidence.  But 
the  man’s  next  words  were  reassuring : 

“’Ow  should  I  git  acrost  to  Ammerrykey  wivvout 
you  ?  There  eyent  much  chance  of  me  getting’  any 
peace  or  comfort  in  this  ’ere  country.  I  looks  to  you 
— your  promise — to  ’elp  me  aht  of  it.” 

Old  Father  Christmas  had  returned  by  this  time. 
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When  he  had  shuffled  down  the  stairs  Fysh  bawled 
in  his  ear  instructions  to  show  the  gentleman  out. 
Then  turning  to  the  visitor  said  : 

“  And  now,  good-bye,  guvnor,  there  eyent  nothin’ 
more  to  sie,  till  arpas  five.” 

Denzil  left  the  cellar,  under  the  charge  of  the  old 
man,  who  showed  him  the  way  out.  And  as  he  did 
so  Fysh  muttered  to  himself : 

‘‘Threatened  me  wiv  ’is  six-shooter,  did  ’e?  Got 
teeth — cuss  ’im  !  Well,  we’ll  see  who  can  bite  deepest 
afore  I’ve  done  wiv  you,  Mr.  Brarn — for  I  mean  to 
bleed  you  for  all  you’re  wuth.” 
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HUNGRY  FOR  REVENGE 

Denzil’s  rooms.  Afternoon.  Arrival  of  Mr.  Steve 
Barkery,  punctual  to  his  appointment — ushered  in  by 
nervous  Corke. 

“  Punctuality  is  one  of  your  virtues,  Mr.  Barkery,” 
Denzil  referred  to  the  clock  on  the  mantel  as  he  spoke. 
“  You  are  here  to  the  minute.” 

The  comedian’s  furtive  eyes  wandered  round  the 
room.  Nervously  brushing  a  coat  sleeve  across  his 
hat  before  putting  it  down,  he  said  : 

“I  am  hungry — that’s  why.  You  don’t  know  what 
the  feeling’s  like  perhaps.  Hungry  !  And  I  have 
come  hoping  for  food.” 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  Denzil  indicated  the 
brandy  and  the  soda  syphon  standing  on  the  adjacent 
sideboard  as  he  said  : 

“  And  thirsty  too,  probably.  Let  me  offer  you  a 
drink.  .  .  Help  yourself.” 

“  I  will.” 

He  did.  Liberally.  The  spirit  moved  him  ;  a 
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sparkle  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  sucked  his  lips. 
Then  he  said  : 

“  But  you  know  the  kind  of  food  I  mean — why  I 
come  here  for  it,  don’t  you  ?  I  am  hungry — famishing 
— to  pay  off  a  score.” 

Denzil  knew  perfectly  well,  but  affecting  not  to,  said  : 

“  I  cannot  quite  understand — it  is  a  bit  of  a  mystery 
to  me — the  bitterness  of  your  feeling.” 

“  You  can’t !  Look  at  me  for  the  explanation  ! 
Look  at  my  past.  Look  at  what  I  am  losing  now 
after  struggling  up  for  it.” 

“  What?  ” 

“  For  years  past  I  have  been  working  the  small 
provincial  halls  as  a  mimic.  I’m  good  in  that  line — 
there  isn’t  a  man  or  woman  living  whose  voice  I  can’t 
imitate.” 

“  I  know.  I  have  heard  you.” 

“  A  London  manager  by  chance  heard  me.  It  was 
the  chance  of  my  life  !  He  engaged  me — my  first 
London  engagement.  That  is  a  thing  every  man 
in  the  provinces  hankers  after ;  goes  on  his  knees  for, 
hopes,  begs  and  prays  for.  Once  a  man  gets  his  foot 
in  London  he  may  keep  it  there.  But  the  heart¬ 
breaking  job  is  getting  it  in.” 

“  I  understand.” 

“  I  got  mine.  Then  this — Ray  Carleton,  gets  me 

out  of  the  shop  just  as  I  am  comfortably  settled  in  it  ! 

Isn’t  that  enough  to  make  me  want  to  get  my  hands 

round  his  cursed  throat?  To  wreak  my  vengeance 

on  him  ;  to  spoil  his  chances  as  he  has  spoilt  mine  ?  ” 
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Apart  from  the  foulness  of  his  not-producible-in- 
type  language,  there  was  a  note  of  positively  inhuman 
vindictiveness  apparent  in  the  tone  in  which  the  actor 
spoke. 

“  Well,  you  shall  have  your  revenge.”  Denzil 
viewed  the  other’s  temper  with  pleasure — fed  it. 
“  One  that  shall  satisfy  even  you.” 

“  Satisfy  me  ?  Pay  me  for  all  he’s  done  to  me  ? 
My  debt  is  a  big  one  !  It  will  have  to  be  very  strong 
to  do  that.” 

“  It  shall  be.  You  shall  find  no  room  for  complaint 
in  it.  How  would — say  seven  years’  penal  servitude 
for  him  strike  you  ?  ” 

The  actor’s  eyes  sparkled  again.  He  pictured  what 
penal  servitude  meant.  The  suggestion  was  so 
pregnant  with  sweet  things. 

“  Strike  me  ?  In  a  heap  !  They  would  be  the 
most  joyful  years  I  ever  passed.  I  should  tick  the 
days  off,  one  by  one.” 

Denzil  was  attentive  to  the  tone  in  which  this  speech 
was  uttered.  Looked  at  the  speaker  admiringly  and 
said  : 

“  You  are  a  good  hater  !  ” 

“  When  a  man  wrongs  me — yes  !  A  good  hater  ? 
I  am— thorough.  Go  on — tell  me  about  this  penal 
servitude.  I’m  itching  to  know.” 

“  If  you  help — as  you  can  with  your  power  of 
mimicry — Carleton  will  walk  into  a  trap  which  has 
been  prepared  for  him.” 

“  You  want  me  to  bait  it? 
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“  M’yes.” 

“  Unfold  the  plan — particulars  of  the  trap.  Speak 
crisp  and  plain,  as  you  like.  To  the  readiest  listener 
who  ever  listened/’ 

“  Well—” 

“  Don’t  hesitate.  Don’t  mince  matters.  Tell  me  ! 
What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  the  basis  of  the  idea  is  that  he  is  to  be 
charged  with  passing  bad  money — ” 

“  Oh  !  You’ve  heard  of  that  incident  at  the  Club  a 
night  or  so  ago  then,  evidently  ?  ” 

“  I  did  hear  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  idea 
started  there.  It  was  the  foundation  stone  of  this 
trap.” 

“  Oh!” 

Barkery’s  exclamation  was  one  of  disappointment. 
He  was  not  inclined  to  think  the  stone  a  very  valuable 
one.  So  far,  anyway,  did  not  see  how  capital  could 
be  made  out  of  it.  Denzil  continued  : 

“  In  his  rooms  will  be  found  a  parcel  of  bad  money 
— put  there  by  a  third  party.  In  his  basket  at  the 
theatre  will  be  found  another  parcel  Put  there  by 
you — if  you  will.” 

“  Will  I !  ” 

The  actor  drew  his  chair  closer  ;  rubbed  his  hands 
together.  Things  were  becoming  clearer — he  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  himself.  Said  : 

“  Go  on.” 

“  At  an  office  in  Gray’s  Inn  Square  a  detective  is  to 

be  concealed.  Carleton  will  come  to  that  office.  The 
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concealed  detective  will  hear  Carleton  talking  about 
this  bad  money,  talking  about  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  he  is  the  head  of  a  gang  of  coiners.” 

“  Now  I  am  out  of  my  depth  !  How  do  you  expect 
he  will  do  that  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t.” 

“  What—” 

“  I  expect  you  to.” 

“  Me !  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Me !  ” 

“  Yes — in  Carleton’s  voice.” 

“  By  God  !  ” 

Barkery  slapped  a  hand  on  his  thigh  with  such 
vigour  that  the  resultant  sound  was  as  the  explosion 
of  a  pop  gun.  He  was  all  admiration  ;  things  were 
getting  so  very  much  clearer  ! 

“  I  see !  ”  His  tone  of  voice  too  betrayed  his  feeling. 
“  Good  !  Go  on  !  ” 

“  At  the  end  of  the  interview  you  will  leave  the 
office  and  slam  the  door.  The  detective  in  the  other 
room  will  look  out  of  the  window,  and  will  see — ■ 
actually  see  mind  you — Carleton.” 

“  You  mean  my  making  up  ?  ”  Disappointment  in 
the  tone.  “  I  am  afraid  that — ” 

“  I  do  not  mean  your  making  up.  He  will 
actually  see  Carleton.  That  will  be  so.” 

“  But  how — ” 

“  He  will  be  lured  there — come  on  the  idea  that  he 

is  keeping  an  appointment.” 
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“  Will  he  come  ?  ”  Still  doubtfully.  “  How  could 
you  get  him  to.” 

“Suppose  Beerbohm  Tree — or  one  of  the  big 
London  theatrical  managers  wished  to  meet 
Carleton  at  a  lawyer’s  office  about  an  engagement  ? 
Would  he  be  likely  to  refuse  to  attend  the  appoint¬ 
ment  do  you  think  ?  ” 

The  comedian  laughed.  He  knew  something  of 
the  difficulty  in  negotiating  an  engagement  for 
London.  Answered : 

“  Not  much  !  ” 

“Very  well.  That’s  how  I  propose  to  work  the 
thing  out.  I  take  it  that  you  can  imitate,  say  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree’s  voice  ?  ” 

“  Easily !  ” 

“  Good  !  Then  that  does  the  trick.  I  have  been 
enquiring  and  ascertained  that  Carleton  usually  leaves 
his  home  directly  after  luncheon,  about  half  past  two.” 

“  That’s  so.  He  calls  in  at  the  theatre  about  three 
o’clock  for  letters  and  a  chat  with  the  box-office 
keeper  who  is  a  friend  of  his.  He’s  pretty  regular  in 
that,  too,  because  he  makes  appointments  there  for 
that  time  sometimes — I  have  heard  him.” 

“  Yes.  Generally  lounges  away  half-an-hour  or  so  in 
the  box-office.  I  learnt  that  too.  That’s  the  time  that 
I  propose  that  a  well-known  manager  should  talk  to 
him  over  the  ’phone  :  after  ringing  up  the  box  office  to 
know  if  he  is  there.  The  manager  whose  voice  you  can 
best  imitate  will  be  the  one  to  use  in  ringing  up.” 

“  I  see  !  I  see  !  It’s  a  glorious  scheme !  Glorious 
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is  not  the  word  for  it !  Why  it’s  like  a  situation  out 
of  one  of  George  R.  S.’s  melodramas.” 

Denzil  smiled  that  unpleasant  smile  of  his  as  he 
remarked  sarcastically  : 

“  Except  that  Sim’s  always  winds  up  to  the  smell 
of  orange  blossoms  and  the  sound  of  marriage  bells. 
There  will  be  no  joy  peals  for  Ray  Carleton  for  many 
a  day.  The  bells  he  will  listen  to  will  be  those  of  the 
convict  prison.” 

“  Good  !  Excellent !  I  see  the  scheme  plainer  and 
plainer  and  plainer  every  moment.  By  God  !  It’s 
immense  !  It  can’t  fail !  ” 

Denzil  could  not  resist  feeling  a  certain  amount  of 
gratification  at  the  other’s  admiration — he  was  but 
human — said  : 

“  I  think  not.” 

‘‘Think  of  the  quality  of  the  witnesses  at  the  club 
that  night !  They  are  all  swells.  A  lord  and  even  a 
duke  or  two — their  words  couldn’t  be  doubted.  And 
they’ll  have  to  toe  the  mark  in  the  witness  box  as 
sure  as  eggs  are  eggs.  It’s  glorious  !  ” 

“  And  the  flash — don’t  you  call  them  ? — notes  and 
spurious  coins  for  the  basket  in  his  dressing-room. 
Can  you  manage  that?  ” 

“  Easy  as  winking !  His  basket  is  padlocked  in 
the  middle,  over  the  hasp  only.  We  don’t  trouble  to 
run  the  iron  bar  through  the  top  except  when  on 
tour.  I  can  lift  the  corner  of  the  lid  high  enough  to 
squeeze  my  hand  and  any  small  parcel  through.” 

“  Take  these  then.” 
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Denzil  had  opened  a  drawer;  from  it  took  a  little 
packet  which  he  handed  across  to  the  comedian. 
The  latter  took  it  asking  : 

“  This  is  the  bad  money  ?  ” 

“  Notes  and  coins — yes  If  you  find  that  you  can’t 
manage  the  coins,  you  can  at  least  the  notes.  They 
can  be  easily  pushed  through  in  to  the — ” 

“  I’ll  be  able  to  manage  both — trust  me.” 

The  look  on  the  speaker’s  face  evidenced  the 
genuineness  of  the  intent. 

“  Then,  with  the  exception  of  telephoning  to  the 
box-office,  that  is  all.  Till  this  evening,  at  Gray’s 
Inn  Square.” 

“  What  time  ?  ” 

“  Be  there  soon  after  five.  There  must  be  no  hitch 
in  the  performance.  I  want  you  to  rehearse  what  to 
say  with  another  man.” 

Barkery  looked  up.  The  idea  of  a  third  party 
surprised  him.  A  tinge  of  suspicion  was  in  his  voice 
as  he  asked  : 

“  Who  is  that  ?  ” 

“  A  coiner.  At  present  he  is  at  liberty,  under 
remand — out  on  bail.  He  is  giving  information — 
turning  Crown  Evidence  to  the  police  of  the  real 
head  of  his  coiner’s  gang.” 

Barkery  did  not  grasp  the  other’s  meaning  :  was 
astonished  into  saying : 

“  Who  is  the  head  ?  ” 

Denzil  veiled  a  short  laugh.  The  other’s  astonish¬ 
ment  amused  him.  He  answered  : 
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“  Don’t  you  see  ?  Ray  Carleton  !  ” 

“  What !  Good  God  !  I  see  !  It’s — it’s — What  a 

perfectly  splendid  idea  !  ” 

“  Help  to  carry  out  what  you  admire  so  much ! 
Share  in  its  details.  You  won’t  fail  ?  You  will  be  at 
Gray’s  Inn  Square  at  five  ?  ” 

“If  I’m  alive!” 

“  Good.  Now  let  us  get  along — it  is  about  the  time — 
and  telephone.” 


CHAPTER  XXII 


TELEPHONIC  COMMUNICATION 

DENZIL  and  the  comedian  left  the  former’s  rooms. 
When  in  the  street  they  looked  about  for  the  white 
letters-on-a-blue-ground  sign  Public  Telephone. 

The  telephone  is  an  instrument  of  good  and  evil : 
is  not  altogether  an  unmixed  blessing.  Could  its 
records  be  written,  there  would  be  revealed  such 
crimes  consummated  by  its  means  as  would  make  the 
ordinary  man  stand  aghast. 

A  telegram  is  traceable — is  in  writing  and  per¬ 
manent — but  a  ’phoned  message  is  oral  and  fleeting. 
Hence  its  peculiar  assistance  to  the  expert  in  crime. 
The  villain  of  the  piece  is  usually  fluent ;  glibness  of 
tongue  is  part  of  his  stock-in-trade.  But  he  puts  his 
pen  to  paper  as  seldom  as  possible.  Experience  has 
taught  him  the  danger  of  permanent  records. 

By  using  a  telephone  exchange  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  trace  the  talker.  Slander  of  the  vilest 
description  can  be  breathed  o’er  the  wire,  with  a  cool 

deliberation  bred  of  absolute  safety. 
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From  the  moral  standpoint  too — as  a  pathway  to 
the  Divorce  Court — the  telephone  is  without  a  rival. 
A  man  can  say  so  much  to  a  woman  a  mile  away — 
what  he  would  not  have  the  audacity  to  utter  in  her 
presence.  And  the  woman — well,  women  are  women. 
So  many  of  them  will  listen  to  the  most  questionable 
things  a  man  can  say — so  long  as  he  knows  how  to 
say  them. 

The  two  men  sought  and  found  an  exchange. 
Walked  up  and  down  outside  it  for  a  few  minutes,  ma¬ 
turing  the  present  feature  of  their  scheme.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  not  the  slightest  mistake  should  be  made. 

“The  manager’s  voice  you  can  best  imitate,”  said 
Denzil,  “  let  that  be  the  one  you  use.  It  doesn’t 
matter  which  one.” 

“Yes  it  does.  We  can’t  be  too  cautious.  There 
is  something  more  to  consider  than  mere  imitation  of 
the  voice.” 

“  Something  more  !  What?  You  are  not  going  to 
turn  round  and  throw  cold  water  on  the  scheme  at 
the  last  moment  are  you  ?  ” 

“Not  likely.  But  suppose  I  happened  to  use  the 
voice  of  a  manager  who  is  in  town.  Suppose  he 
happened  to  rub  shoulders  with  Carleton  this  very 
afternoon  at  the  club  or  somewhere  ?  ” 

“Ah!” 

“You  see  what  I  mean,  that  would  give  the  whole 
show  away.” 

“Yes.  I  see  that.  I  did  not  think — how  can  we 
avoid  it  ?  ” 
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The  comedian  paused  for  a  moment  deep  in 
thought.  Then  a  look  of  brightness  came  in  to  his 
eyes  and  he  said  :  suddenly : 

“  I  have  it !  I  will  ring  up  theatre  after  theatre 
till  I  get  in  connection  with  one  where  the  manager 
is  absent  in  the  country.” 

“  I  see !  That  is  the  idea !  You  were  right, 
Barkery,  yesterday  when  you  said  that  ‘  two  heads 
were  better  than  one.’  ” 

“We’ll  try  His  Majesty’s  first  Tree  hasn’t  any 
rehearsals  on  just  now — he  has  struck  another  big 
success — possibly  he  will  be  up  the  river.  Suppose 
I  find  he  is,  I  shall  ring  up  the  Embankment  Theatre 
and  get  on  with  Ray  Carleton.  You  don’t  think  that 
is  being  too  careful,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world.  I  quite  follow. 
You’re  right.  The  safe  side  is  the  one  which  appeals 
to  me  loudly.” 

“  Sixteen  Gray’s  Inn  Square  you  said  ?  ” 

“  That’s  it.” 

“  And  the  name  of  the  lawyer  there  ?  ” 

“  Bedwold.” 

“  ‘  Bedwold.’  And  I  am  to  ask  Carleton  to  be  there 
at  a  quarter  past  six  o’clock  ?  ” 

“  That’s  it.” 

“  How  about  Bedwold  ?  I  mean  is  there  such  a 
person  there  ?  ” 

“  His  name  is  painted  on  the  door  of  the  ground 
floor  offices.” 

“  And  if—” 
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“Bedwold — I  happen  to  know — leaves  his  offices 
every  day  at  five  o’clock.” 

A  look  of  understanding  came  on  the  actor’s  face 
and  the  exclamation  from  him  : 

“  Ah !  ” 

“  If  Carleton  comes  he  will  find  a  card  on  Bedwold’s 
door  bearing  the  words :  ‘  Suddenly  called  away, 

please  call  to-morrow.’  ” 

“  How  will  you  get  that  put  up  ?  ” 

“  He  does  that  himself  which  needs  doing  well.  I 
will  see  to  the  fixing  myself.” 

“  I  see  !  That’s  excellent !  Capital !  But  one 
thing  you  said  I  can’t  understand.  How  will  your 
policeman  see  Carleton  ?  ” 

“  He  will  be  looking  out  of  the  window.” 

“  Looking — out — of — win — !  ” 

“  When  Carleton  comes  into  the  Square  and  enters 
the  building,  I — watching  for  him  from  out  of  the 
window  of  the  other  room  of  Brown’s  chambers — 
make  a  noise.” 

Barkery  looked  his  want  of  comprehension  but 
answered  simply  : 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“That  will  be  a  signal  for  you.  To  leave  off  the 
use  of  Ray’s  voice,  to  terminate  the  interview.  To 
leave  the  chamber  immediately  :  to  get  out  of  the 
room  instanter.” 

“  I  understand  !  ” 

“  When  you  come  out  of  the  outer  door  don’t  go 
downstairs,  go  up.  It  will  not  take  Carleton  a  minute 
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or  so  to  read  the  card  on  the  door,  then  he  is  certain 
to  leave  almost  directly.” 

Barkery  listened  attentively.  His  head  bent  down 
as  they  slowly  walked  the  pavement,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground. 

“  You  arrange  your  details  neatly,”  he  said,  as 
Denzil  paused  to  consider  the  order  of  his  scheme. 
“  They  dovetail  perfectly.” 

“  At  the  moment  Carleton  walks  away  into  the 
square,”  continued  Denzil,  “  the  detective  will  be 
looking  out  of  the  window.” 

“  That’s  the  way  the  ropes  are  to  be  pulled,  is  it  ? 
Detective  watching,  I  see.” 

“  So  the  detective  will  see  Carleton.  In  addition 
to  that  he  will  have  heard  you  speaking  in  Carleton’s 
voice.” 

“  Senses  of  sight  and  hearing  satisfied  of  course. 
Both.  Enough  to  satisfy  even — even  a  detective.” 

When  in  front  of  the  telephone  Barkery  asked  for 
1 777  Gerrard,  the  His  Majesty’s  number.  Presently 
the  bell  rang;  and  with  his  ear  to  the  receiver  he 
spoke,  spoke  with  the  peculiar  deliberation  and 
accent  so  distinguishing  a  feature  in  Sir  Henry 
Irving’s  voice. 

“That  you,  Mr.  Turner?  .  .  .  Good  morning.  Is 
Mr.  Tree  there?  ...  I  am  Irving.  .  .  Irving. 
I-R-V-I-N-G.  ...  Yes,  I  thought  you  would  recog¬ 
nise  the  voice.  .  .  Not  there?  ...  Is  he  likely  to  be 
at  the  theatre  this  afternoon  ? .  .  .  Up  the  river?  .  .  . 
Launch  ?  .  .  .  I  see.  .  .  Oh,  no,  it  doesn’t  matter.  I 
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shall  see  him  at  the  Club  to-night.  .  .  Not  at  all.  .  .  . 
Thank  you.  Good-bye.” 

Barkery  rang  off.  Replaced  the  instrument  and — 
a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  lips — came  out  of  the  box, 
and  spoke  to  Denzil. 

“  Safe  enough.  He  has  gone  up  to  Maidenhead 
with  a  party  of  friends.  Now  I’ll  ring  up  the 
Embankment.  Sure  there’s  nothing  more  ?  ” 

“  No,  nothing.  You  know  what  to  say  and  how  to 
say  it.  It  will  be  all  sufficient,  I  should  think.” 

In  communication  with  the  box-office  keeper  at 
the  Embankment,  Barkery  spoke — this  time  in  the 
measured,  slightly  guttural  tone  of  the  actor  manager 
of  His  Majesty’s  Theatre. 

“Is  Mr.  Carleton  there?  .  .  .  Carleton — Ray 

Carleton.  .  .  Yes  .  .  Do  you  mind  telling  him  I 

want  to  speak  to  him —  His  Majesty’s  Theatre — for  a 

minute.  .  .  Thank  you.  I’ll  wait.  .  .  That  you, 

Mr.  Carleton  ?  .  .  .  Good  day.  Have  you  half-an- 

hour  to  spare  this  afternoon  before  the  show  ?  .  .  . 

Yes,  I  am.  .  .  Recognise  the  voice?  ...  I  see.  .  . 

I  asked,  because  I  fancy  you  are  not  engaged  beyond 

the  run  of  the  piece  at  the  Embankment,  are  you  ?  .  . 

I  thought  not.  I  may  be  able  to  offer  you  something 

worth  your  acceptance  after  that.  .  .  Oh,  not  at  all.  .  . 

Certainly.  Will  you  meet  me  then  at  a  quarter  past 

six  this  afternoon — punctually — at  my  solicitors  ?  .  .  . 

Bedwold,  Ground  Floor,  Sixteen  Gray’s  Inn  Square.  .  . 

Sixteen.  .  .  Yes,  that’s  it.  .  .  Very  well,  we  can 

talk  matters  over  quietly  there.  .  .  Yes.  Good-bye.” 
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The  speaker  rang  off.  Chuckled  at  his  own 
successful  imitations  as  he  did  so.  Almost  laughed 
aloud  as  he  hung  up  the  receiver. 

“  Well  ?  ”  enquired  Denzil,  as  the  actor  emerged 
from  the  box.  “  How  did  it  work  ?  Is  it  all  serene  ?  ” 

“  Swallowed  the  bait  as  easily  as  I  shall  swallow  a 
brandy  and  soda  at  the  next  bar !  Sending  the  voice 
up  and  down  the  scale  is  dry  work.  I  have  a  thirst 
on  me  I  wouldn’t  sell  for  a  sovereign.” 

“  Come  along,  then  and  quench  it  .  .  .  Here  you 
are :  Saloon  Entrance  .  .  .  What  is  it  to  be — 
Whiskey?  .  .  .  Two,  specials,  Miss,  please — split  the 
soda.” 

A  minute  later,  Denzil  raising  his  glass  and  looking 
at  his  companion  significantly  said  : 

“  Success !  ” 

The  other,  following  his  companion’s  example 
raising  his  own  glass,  capped  the  toast  equally 
significantly  by  saying  : 

“  To  our  next  meeting.” 

Then  they  drank. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


HUNTED  SEEKS  THE  HUNTER 

The  meeting  between  Detective  Doyle  and  Mrs. 
Fysh  at  the  top  of  Ledger’s  Rents,  was  a  deranging 
incident.  It  had  awakened  a  feeling  in  the  officer’s 
bosom  which  Doyle  had  often  told  himself  was  not 
only  dead  but  buried. 

He  had  at  times  thought  of  Emma;  particularly  on 
occasions  when  he  turned  over  in  his  drawer  the 
little  bundle  of  letters  he  had  received  from  her  in  the 
long  ago.  Then  he  felt  as  a  man  might  feel  when 
standing  by  a  grave  reading  a  tombstone  inscription. 

After  that  meeting,  Doyle  knew  that  it  needed  but 
some  slight  touch,  some  hand  across  the  strings,  to 
awaken  the  dormant  memory,  the  sweet  music  of  the 
past :  to  bring  to  life  again  that  which  is  thought 
forgotten. 

Doyle  was  sick  at  heart  now :  at  the  change  which 

had  come  about  in  the  girl  he  had  loved.  Sick  at 

heart  to  see  her  transformed  in  so  short  a  time 

into  a  thin,  haggard  woman,  with  that  hunted  look  in 
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her  eyes.  A  look  the  memory  of  which  made  him 
grip  his  hands  tightly  as  he  thought  of  the  hunter. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  child.  The  poor  little  mite 
who  had  clung  with  such  a  look  of  fright  in  her  eyes 
and  such  closeness  to  the  mother.  Whose  actions 
and  silence  had  been  so  eloquent :  told  such  a  pitiful 
tale  of  the  father’s  treatment. 

Doyle  had  a  fondness  for  little  children,  and  little 
children  knew  it.  They  may  safely  be  trusted  to 
discover  that  for  themselves— are  as  full  of  instinct  as 
is  a  dog. 

There  were  occasions,  in  the  old  days  of  his 
patrolling,  when  Doyle  found  lost  children  on  the 
streets.  In  taking  one  to  the  station,  the  tears  in  the 
child’s  eyes  soon  dried,  sobs  ceased  and  the  bosom 
rose  and  fell  quite  normally.  Just  a  few  soothing 
words  from  Doyle,  and  the  little  one  would  trustfully 
put  its  tiny  hand  into  his  great  big  one,  and  walk 
cheerfully — contentedly — to  the  station. 

Doyle  sat  in  his  office — thinking  of  Emma  and 
thinking  of  her  child.  Doing  so,  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  speaking  tube  on  his  wall,  by  a  shrill 
whistle  therefrom.  Rising  from  his  chair,  he  blew 
back  down  the  tube,  and  waited. 

When  the  reply  came,  it  was  of  such  an  astonishing 
nature  that  he  leant  against  the  wall,  almost,  for 
support.  Stood  there  with  his  ear  to  the  speaking 
tube,  and  the  whistle  in  his  hand — one  of  the  most 
surprised  men  in  the  force.  For  up  that  tube  had 
come  the  words  : 
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“  Here’s  Michael  Fysh  here — put  on  bail — asking  to 
see  the  officer  in  charge  of  that  bad  coin  case — Bow 
Street.” 

Doyle  thought,  just  a  minute — whether  it  would  not 
be  wisdom  to  avoid  the  interview.  Then  his  sense  of 
duty  came  uppermost  and  he  replied  : 

“  Send  him  up.” 

Replacing  the  whistle  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
Doyle  still  stood  there.  What  he  had  been  anxious 
to  avoid  was  coming  about :  an  interview  with 
Michael  Fysh.  The  man  who  had  come  between  him 
and  the  girl  he  loved. 

That  had  all  happened  over  four  years  ago.  Yet 
somehow  the  pulse  of  Detective  Doyle  beat  the  faster 
as  he  stood  there,  waiting  to  interview  the  man  who 
had  married  the  girl  of  his  heart. 

There  was  one  point  in  his  favour  about  the 
meeting.  Doyle  knew  all  about  Fysh,  but  Fysh 
knew  nothing  about  Doyle.  The  coiner  had  merely 
come  to  see  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  case  against 
him. 

Presently  the  visitor  entered.  Casting  his  eyes 
over  him,  Doyle  wondered  what  the  girl  could  have 
seen  in  such  a  man.  But  then,  nearly  all  discarded 
lovers  wonder  that  way.  Moreover,  the  ways  of  a 
woman  with  a  man  are  as  misunderstandable  as  are 
the  proverbial  ways  of  a  man  with  a  maid. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in 

silence,  each  taking  the  other’s  measure.  Doyle  was 

the  first  to  break  the  silence.  For  a  moment  he  was 
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at  a  loss  for  words  ;  but  the  policeman  in  him  came 
up  top. 

“Well,  Fysh,  want  to  see  me?  Scotland  Yard  is 
off  your  line  a  little,  isn’t  it  ?  Kind  of  walking  into 
the  lion’s  mouth — eh  ?  ” 

A  grin  spread  over  Fysh’s  features.  That  is  not  a 
suggestion  that  they  were  rendered  the  more  pleasant 
to  look  upon — Nature  had  successfully  prevented  any 
possibility  of  improvement. 

Fysh  found  things  to  relish  in  the  situation.  His 
bump  of  humour  was  not  wholly  undeveloped,  and  the 
fact  of  a  rogue  seeking  the  police  instead  of  the  police 
seeking  the  rogue  rather  appealed  to  him. 

“  Lion’s  mouth  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Well,  you  see  Mister, 
things  is  turned  round  a  bit  different.  I’m  on  the 
hornest  lay  now,  I  am — twig  ?  ” 

“  Experimenting  in  novelties  ?  ” 

Again  the  grin  circulated  on  the  man’s  face,  as  the 
humour  in  the  question  struck  him.  He  replied — 
with  something  very  near  a  twinkle  in  his  small  crafty 
eyes : 

“  They  sie  as  hornesty  is  abaht  the  best  sort  of 
policy,  don’t  they  ?  ” 

“  M’yes.  Think  you’ll  be  able  to  recognise  it  when 
you  see  it  ?  That  policy  and  you  have  been  strangers 
for  rather  a  long  time  haven’t  you  ? 

The  man  contorted  his  features  again.  After  a 
moment  the  detective  continued  : 

“Well,  how  is  it  you  are  able  to  get  here?  I 

thought  your  wings  were  clipped — that  you  were 
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safely  under  lock  and  key  in  the  castle  North  London 
way.  Someone  bailed  you,  of  course  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Seein’  as  ’ow  I  am  reformin’” — once  more 
the  grin  was  industrious — “and  goin’  to  turn  over  a 
noo  leaf,  some  kind  Keristchun  fren’s  ’as  stepped 
forward  to  bile  me  out — twig  ?  ” 

The  detective  thought  he  knew  the  nature  of  those 
likely  to  befriend  Mike — the  Christianity  in  them — 
and  merely  ejaculated  : 

“  Ah !  ” 

“  So  I  thought  I’d  come  up  and  see  you.” 

Once  more — not  quite  seeing  what  the  man’s  object 
might  be — Doyle  contented  himself  with  an  exclama¬ 
tion.  Fysh  continued  : 

“  Thinkin’  to  disperse  the  gang  as  ’as  been  wickedly 
robbin’  people  so  long- — now  that  I  see  the  errors  of 
my  wies — twig  ?  ” 

Doyle — a  little  bit  puzzled — did  not  vary  his  com¬ 
ment.  He  knew  it  was  best  not  to  interrupt  a  man  ; 
was  a  wiser  thing  to  give  him  his  head  when  one 
wanted  to  find  out  the  course  on  which  he  was  bent. 

“  So  I’ve  come  to  give  you  infummation  I  have. 
Infummation  abaht  the  man  who’s  responsible  for  it 
all.  The  ’ead  of  the  gang,  of  course.” 

“  Ah !  ” 

“You  keeps  on  a  sayin’  ‘  Ah  !  ’  mister  and  nothin’ 
else?  You  don’t  arst  me  ’oo  it  is.” 

“  If  you’re  going  to  tell  me,  there’s  no  need  to  ask. 

When  you  have  done  beating  about  the  bush  you’ll 

reach  the  point  I  suppose.” 
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“  But  I  eyent  told  yer  yet.”  A  cunning  leer  on 
the  face.  “  And  afore  I  does,  you  an’  me  ’as  got  to 
come  to  a  sort  of  agreement.” 

“  Agreement  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  If  I  rahnds  on  me  pals  and  you  git  the  big 
fish,  you  must  let  the  little  Fysh  slip  through  the 
bloomin’  net — twig  ?  ” 

“  You  mean - ” 

“That  if  I  gives  you  the  nime  of  the  man  what 
gives  out  the  snide  and  flimsies — the  real  ’ead  of  the 
gang — you  must  accept  me  as  Crarn  Evidence.  If  I 
let’s  him  in,  you  let  me  aht — twig?  ” 

Doyle  thought  he  did. 
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There  ensued  a  moment’s  silence.  The  detective’s 
eyes  never  once  left  his  visitor’s  face — but  the 
countenance  he  was  inspecting  was  too  well  trained 
a  one  to  allow  of  its  being  read. 

“  Crown  Evidence  ?  ”  Doyle  repeated  the  words 
doubtfully.  “  And  against  whom  ?  ” 

The  other’s  smile  changed  into  a  leer  of  artfulness, 
as  he  said  cunningly  : 

“  I’ll  tell  you  thet  when  I’ve  your  word  to  the 
agreement.  That  you’ll  accept  me ;  let  me  into  the 
witness  box  instead  of  the  dock.” 

“What,  as  Crown  Evidence?  You  know — must 
know — it  is  out  of  my  power  to  give  such  an  under¬ 
taking.” 

“  Wotchermean  ?  I  ain’t  in  the  wrong  shop  am  I  ? 
You’re  the  ’ead  orfiser  in  this  yer  case,  the  bloke 
’oldin’  the  strings,  eyent  yer?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  there  you  are — that’s  good  enough  forme. 
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I’ve  seen  those  fings  wukked  before.  You  give  me 
yer  word  thet  if  I  rahnds  on  him — give  you  the  nime 
of  the  'ead  of  the  gang,  you’ll  let  it  come  aht  at  the 
trial  as  I  give  it  you.  Call  me  as  a  witness — that’s 
all  I  want.” 

“  I  can  promise  you  that  much.” 

“Very  well.  Thet’s  a  bargain.  Now  prepare  to 
be  supperised.  Our  Chief  ’ides  ’is  real  business  by 
bein’  a  nactor.” 

“  An  actor  ?  ” 

“Yus — I  said  a  nactor.  Plies  ’ere  in  London  at 
one  of  the  big  theayters.” 

Used  to  finding  crime  stalking  in  every  walk  of 
life — used  to  surprises  as  he  was,  Doyle  was  startled 
into  expression  of  his  incredulity  : 

“  Is — that — so  ?  ” 

“I  guessed  you’d  be  a  bit  supperised.  You’ll  be 
still  more  supperised  when  I  tells  yer  what  the  actor 
bloke’s  nime  is — Ray  Carleton.” 

“  Impossible !  ” 

“  Not  much  it  eyent.” 

“  Ray  Carleton  of  the  Embankment  Theatre  ? 
Impossible  1  One  of  the  leading  men  there.  Must  be 
drawing  a  salary  of  nearly  twenty  pounds  a  week  ?  ” 

“  Aye.  I  don’t  doubt  it.  And  mikes  as  much  more 
by  doling  aht  the  snide  to  us  blokes  to  get  it  passed. 
He  rarely  does  a  bit  of  shovin’  hisself.” 

“  It  is  simply  incredible  !  ”  Doyle  found  it  impossible 
of  belief ;  added  :  “  Besides,  I  have  but  your  bare 
word  for  this.” 
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“  Yer  needn’t  ’ave  it  bare  long,  guvnor.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  My  bare  word.  Search  ’is  home.  ’E’s  got  plants 
all  over  the  plice,  but  you’ll  find  a  stock  at  ’is  rooms, 
and  more  locked  up  in  ’is  barskit  at  the  theayter.” 

“  Ray  Carleton  !  The  well  known  actor !  Oh,  it 
can’t  be.  He’s  one  of  the  last  men  I  should  have 
thought — ” 

“  Yes,”  interjected  the  other  with  a  cunning  chuckle. 
“  Most  of  ’em  is  the  larst  man  a  pleeceman  would 
’ave  thought  of!  I  don’t  know  where  We  should  be 
if  ’twasn’t  so  !  ” 

Truths  and  roses  have  thorns  about  them.  There 
was  unpleasant  justice  in  the  man’s  utterance,  which 
braced  up  Mr.  Doyle.  He  said  : 

“I  shall  want  you  to  come  with  me  and  make  a 
deposition  before  a  magistrate  of  what  you  have  told 
me.” 

“  Woffor  ?  ” 

“To  obtain  a  warrant — search  warrant.” 

“  Right  yer  are.  I  rumble.  As  many  dispersitions 
as  yer  like.” 

“Just  take  a  seat  here  for  a  minute  or  two,  whilst 
I  go  and  see  the  Chief.  I  won’t  be  gone  long.” 

Doyle  walked  towards  the  door  as  he  spoke.  When 
he  had  opened  it  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving,  the 
man  said  : 

“  Eyen’t  afride  to  leave  me  here,  guv’nor?”  An 
impudent  leer  accompanied  the  question.  “  ’Ere  all 
alone  too !  ” 
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“  Oh,  you  have  reformed,  you  know !  ”  responded 
Doyle,  not  to  be  out-done  in  badinage.  “You  have 
turned  honest ! ” 

“  Which  means,”  the  leer  broadened  and  deepened, 
“  that  there  eyen’t  nuthin’  wuth  pinchin’,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

Doyle  saw  the  Chief.  That  official  listened  and 
was  as  amazed  as  his  subordinate  had  been.  Still, 
criminals  are  discovered  in  the  most  unsuspicious 
characters.  The  information  given  must  be  acted  on. 
Acted  on  with  due  caution,  of  course. 

Doyle  returned  to  Fysh.  Together  they  journeyed 
in  a  cab  to  Bow  Street,  arriving  there  in  time  to  find 
the  Court  still  sitting.  They  waited  till  the  time  of 
rising ;  then  the  detective  interviewed  the  magistrate 
in  his  private  room. 

There  never  was  a  more  surprised  man  than  the 
magistrate.  He  read  Fysh’s  information  through — 
which  Doyle  had  turned  into  deposition  shape — and 
felt  that  he  would  be  disregarding  his  plain  duty  if  he 
failed  to  grant  the  asked-for  warrants. 

“  Doyle,”  he  said,  intense  annoyance  lined  on  his 
face,  “  I  would  have  given  fifty  pounds  had  it  been 
possible  for  you  to  make  this  application  to  any  other 
magistrate.” 

“  Why,  Sir  Reginald  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  happen  to  know  Ray  Carleton.  He 

— to  speak  plainly — is  a  suitor  for  my  daughters 

hand ;  a  suit  which  finds  no  favour  with  me.  I  do 

not  like  his  connection  with  the  stage,  and  have, 

practically,  forbidden  him  the  house.  I  am,  however, 
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constantly  meeting  him.  His  friends  are  my  friends. 
Only  last  Sunday  he  was  one  of  a  dinner  party  to 
which  I  had  been  invited.  Yet  in  common  justice  I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  apart  from  the  profession  he 
has  adopted,  he  has  always  struck  me  as  being  a 
singularly  frank  and  open  man.” 

“  But  the  information  is — ” 

“Yes,  yes.  I  know.  Of  course  you  must  have 
your  warrants.  I  cannot  refuse  to  grant  them  on 
such  evidence  when  sworn  to.  All  the  same,  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking — believing — that  there  is  some 
huge  mistake.” 

“  I  fancied  so,  Sir  Reginald.  So  did  the  Chief. 
But  you  see,  sir,  this  man  Fysh  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  lying,  and  everything  to  gain  by  speaking  the 
truth.” 

“  Yes.  That  is  so.” 

“  But  you  can  rely  upon  one  thing,  Sir  Reginald.  I 
will  pick  my  steps — not  use  those  warrants  till  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  the  man  has  spoken  the  truth.” 

“  How  can  you  do  that  ?  ” 

“Well,  sir,  when  bringing  the  man  along  here  in  a 
cab,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  disbelieved  him.” 

“  Yes.  What  then  ?  ” 

“  He  offered  to  convince  me  at  once.” 

“  How  ?  ” 

As  he  asked  the  question  the  magistrate  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  less  comfortable  confidence  in  his  doubts. 
One  does  not  like  to  sit  next  a  man  at  a  dinner  party 

one  day,  and  sign  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  the  next. 
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“  The  man  Fysh  says  that  Ray  Carleton  found  the 
men  to  go  bail  for  him.  That  he  is  to  meet  Carle- 
ton  at  his  lawyer’s  office — Sydney  Brown’s,  Gray’s 
Inn  Square — this  afternoon  at  six  o’clock.” 

“  Yes  ?  ” 

“  Fysh  suggests  that  I  should  conceal  myself  in  a 
room  or  cupboard  there,  and  so  hear  all  that  takes 
place.” 

“  Is  Sydney  Brown,  Carleton’s  solicitor  ?  ” 

“  No.  Fysh’s.  He  says  there  is  some  squabble 
about  the  division  of  money.  That  he  has  arranged 
to  meet  Carleton  there  as  being  a  safe  place.  When 
rogues  fall  out,  you  know,  Sir  Reginald - ” 

“Yes.  .  .  .  Well,  there  are  your  warrants.  I  am 
glad  you  propose  taking  this  precaution.  Although 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so.  But  somehow  I  do 
not  picture  Ray  Carleton  as  a  man  whose  character  is 
a  dishonest  one.” 

“No,  Sir  Reginald.  We  don’t  usually  look  for 
criminals  of  this  class  in  the  theatrical  profession.  It 
will  be  the  first  case  of  its  kind  I  ever  knew — if  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  true.  And  now,  sir,  I  will  be 
going.  I  have  just  time  to  get  something  to  eat,  then 
I  am  off  to  Gray’s  Inn  Square.” 

“  Let  me  know  the  result  of  your  movements,  Doyle. 
Telegraph  me  will  you  ? — whatever  it  may  be.” 

“  Certainly,  Sir  Reginald.  And  I  hope  you  won’t 
know  it  in  the  shape  of  a  charge.  Unless  I  get  some¬ 
thing  beyond  Fysh’s  bare  word,  you  may  rely  upon  it 
I  shall  not  make  any  use  of  those  warrants.” 
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“  I  know  you  are  to  be  relied  on  Doyle.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  acknowledge  your  conspicuous  intelli¬ 
gence  more  than  once.’5 

“  Thank  you,  Sir  Reginald.  Good-day,  sir.” 

A  glow  of  satisfaction  at  the  praise  showing  itself 
on  his  face,  Doyle  saluted. 

“  Good-day.” 

Doyle  withdrew.  It  was  fully  fifteen  minutes  before 
Sir  Reginald  rose  from  his  seat,  re-opened  the  door 
and  shut  it  from  the  outside.  So  much  food  had 
been  given  him  for  thought.  He  had  come  across 
strange  cases,  seen  the  long  arm  of  coincidence  out¬ 
stretched,  but  this — ! 

There  is  more  in  heaven  and  earth  than  is  dreamt 
of — even  in  the  philosophy  of  a  Police  Court 
Magistrate. 
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The  clock  of  the  adjacent  ITolborn  Town  Hall  had 
chimed  the  half  hour — half  past  five  o’clock.  Denzil, 
Fysh,  and  Barkery — as  pretty  a  trinity  of  its  kind  as 
Could  well  foregather — were  in  Brown’s  rooms  in 
Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

“  He  knows  me  as  Brown,”  Denzil  had  said  to 
Barkery  prior  to  Fysh’s  arrival.  “  Don’t  forget — 
Brown.” 

“  If  that  is  so,”  Barkery  had  responded  in  a  comedian 
like  effort  to  be  humorsome,  “  he  may  as  well  know 
me  as  Jones  !  ” 

At  the  subsequent  introduction  to  the  third  factor, 
the  actor  figured  so.  The  blend  of  names  was  not 
unnoticed. 

“  Brarn  and  Jones!”  said  Fysh,  a  twinkle  in  his 
cunning  little  eyes.  “Wot  price  me  as  Rawbinson  ? 
Twig  ?  ” 

Fysh  displayed  a  heavy  sort  of  humour  on  occa¬ 
sions — this  was  one  of  them.  Denzil  opened  the  ball : 
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“  Let  us  to  business.” 

“  Suttingly.  But  sweep  the  floor  fust.  Does  we 
speak  open  afore  Mr. — Jones?  ” 

“  Quite.  He  knows  everything.” 

“  Oh,  do  he  ?  Funny— -eyen’t  it  ?  Wot  might  his 
little  emag  be  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  it  was  understood  that — you  being 
paid  well — it  was  to  be  work,  and  no  questions 
asked  ?  ” 

“  So  it  were,  guv’nor.  You’re  right.  Touch  the 
spot,  every  time  you  do.  I  only  arst  you  know,  ter 
see  where  we  all  came  in.  Thought  we’d  better  plie 
the  gime  open.  I  don’t  want  to  plank  no  trump  on 
my  partner’s  ace.” 

“  Your  talk  after  the  detective’s  arrival,  when  he  is 
listening,  must  be  about  the  bad  money.  Say  to  this 
gentleman — whose  name  is  Ray  Carleton — ” 

“  Ray  !  Why,  you  said  as  his  name  was  Jo — ” 

“  Ray  Carleton  at  this  interview.  He  is  personating. 
Call  him  ‘  Mr.  Carleton  ’  as  often  as  you  can.  Com¬ 
plain  that  he  has  not  given  you  your  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  passing  of  the  bad  money.  Threaten 
that  if  he  does  not,  you  will  make  things  warm  for 
him.  Speak  of  him  as  being  chief  of  your  gang  of 
coiners.” 

“Yus,  guv’nor.  That’s  all  right.  Leave  all  that 
spouting  to  me.  But  wot’s  this  ’ere  gent  a-goin’  to 
sie  ?  We  carn’t  both  of  us  do  the  cackle,  or  we  shall 
give  the  whole  bloomin’  thing  awie.” 

“  I  have  no  desire  to  cackle  I  can  assure  you,” 
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interposed  Barkery,  “you  do  it.  I  will  follow  your 
lead.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  leave  the  chinning  to  me. 
I’ll  complain,  and  you  sort  o’  smooth  me  over  like. 
Gimme  some  money.  Here’s  ten  thick  ’uns — wrong 
’uns’  of  course — to  square  me.  Twig?  ” 

“  Oh  yes.  I  quite  understand.  Don’t  fear.  You 
shall  find  me  picking  up  your  cues  quickly  enough.” 

“Cues?  We  eyen’t  goin’  to  plie  billy uds  are  we? 
Wotchermean  ?  ” 

The  comedian  could  not  resist  displaying  a  smile  at 
the  other’s  misunderstanding  of  his  speech,  answered  : 

“  I  mean  that  I  will  answer,  respond,  pick  up  what¬ 
ever  you  say.” 

“  Oh,  I  see.  Very  well,  then.  How  abaht  this  ’ere 
cupboard  guvnor?  Is  there  a  key  to  it?  Oh,  there’s 
one  in  it  is  there  ?  That’s  all  right.  I’ll  be  able  to 
lock  the  ’tec  in  there.” 

Incredulity  showed  in  the  faces  of  the  other  men. 
Denzil  said : 

“  But  will  he  allow  you  to  do  that  ?  ” 

Fysh  looked  up.  There  was  confidence  in  his 
voice  as  he  answered  : 

“  I’ll  palarver  ’im  into  it.” 

“  Will  he  not  fear  foul  play  ?  ” 

“Wouldn’t  be  a  ’tec  if  he  didn’t!  He’d  ’spect  his 
own  muvver.  Suspicion’s  their  diely  food.  By  the 
sime  rule,  he’ll  come  prepared  for  it.” 

“  In  what  way  ?  ” 

“  Shooter.” 
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“  Armed  ?” 

“  Didn’t  I  sie  so  ?  ” 

“If  you  succeed  in  getting  him  to  go  in — con¬ 
cealing  him  in  the  cupboard,  he  will  listen  to  all  that 
passes.  A  fact  that  must  be  ever  present  in  your 
mind.” 

“Trust  me  for  thet,  guv’nor.  I’m  alive,  I  am. 
This  sorter  job  jest  fits  in  with  my  natur.  The  ’tecs 
have  done  me  often  enough,  blank  ’em.  Now  I  holds 
a  fist  full  of  trumps  and  have  a  chance  to  do  them, 
you’ll  see  me  plie  a  real  good  ’and.” 

“  That  is  a  quarter-to-six  chiming.  There  is  not 
too  much  time  to  spare.  Stand  you  by  the  window, 
Fysh,  and  warn  us  when  the  detective — you  know 
him — enters  the  Square.” 

“  Right  you  are,  guv’nor.” 

He  went  to  the  window  as  directed.  Then,  the 
thought  occurring  to  him,  he  said  suddenly  : 

“  And  wot  might  you  be  a-goin  to  do  wiv  yourself, 
Mr.  Brarn  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  be  on  hand.  Concealed  in  this  adjoining 
room.  When  I  get  inside  I  shall  lock  the  door.  Do 
you  understand  ?  ” 

“  I  see.  Mr.  Brarn  didn’t  like  to  trust  me  to  the 
run  of  the  orfises,  so  he  locked  the  doors  !  And  I’m 
in  this  ’ere  room  till  ’e  comes  back.  That’s  the  yarn 
I’ll  pitch  to  the  ’tec — twig?” 

It  would  ring  true — Denzil  felt  that.  Then  he 
said  : 

“  Durinrr  the  interview,  I  will  watch  from  the 
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window  of  the  room  in  which  I  lock  myself.  That 
window  shall  be  open.  When  I  whistle  outside  it, 
you  will  hear  it  as  if  from  the  square  below  and  it 
will  not  excite  suspicion.  That  very  moment  you — 
Jones-Carleton — will  terminate  the  conversation  and 
slip  out,  banging  the  outer  door  after  you.  Step  up¬ 
stairs  and  wait  on  the  landing  above  till  I  fetch  you.” 

“An’  me?  Wot  am  I  to  do?  How’s  the  bloomin’ 
signal  to  affect  me,  guv’nor?  ” 

“  The  moment  the  false  Carleton’s  banged  the  door, 
let  the  detective  out  of  the  cupboard.  Induce  him — 
at  once — to  look  out  of  the  window.  He  will  see  the 
real  Ray  Carleton  leaving  this  house,  and  walking 
across  the  square.” 

Fysh  whistled.  He  was  too  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  scheme — one  artist  appreciating  the  work  of 
another — to  speak.  Then  the  whistle  ceased — as 
suddenly  as  if  it  had  been  a  steam  one  throttled  by  an 
engineer.  He  said  hurriedly  : 

“  Here  comes  the  ’tec  !  ” 

“  Alone  ?  ” 

“  Of  course !  I  told  him  I  could  only  hide  one 
man.  He’s  jest  crossin’  the  Square.  Better  clear 
now.” 

“Yes.  You  ‘Jones’  go  up  on  the  next  landing. 
Count  two  minutes  by  your  watch  after  the  police¬ 
man’s  entrance.  Then  come  down  and  knock  at  the 
door,  Fysh  will  let  you  in.  Above  all,  don’t  for  one 
moment — either  of  you — forget  that  it  is  Ray 
Carleton,  who  has  come  to  see  his  old  friend  Fysh.” 
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Steven  Barkery  went  upstairs.  Denzil  locked  him¬ 
self  in  the  adjoining  chamber.  Fysh  waited — waited 
in  the  trap  which  had  been  so  cleverly  baited.  The 
men  who  had  prepared  it  did  not  think  there  was  a 
flaw  in  the  scheme. 

It  never  occurred  to  them  to  suspect  that  they  had 
been  too  sure  of  their  position  ?  That  they  had  not 
given  Detective  Doyle  credit  for  the  astuteness  he 
possessed. 

*  It  is  ofttimes  an  expensive  mistake  to  under-estimate 
the  enemy’s  strength.  Britains,  groaning  over  the 
cost  of  the  Boer  War,  realised  that. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

LAYING  THE  TRAIN 

It  was  a  very  full  of  thought  Detective  Doyle  who  left 

the  magistrate’s  room.  When  he  came  out  of  Bow 

Street  Police  Court,  and  parted  from  Fysh,  the  office 

clock  was  shaking  hands  over  the  figure  four. 

The  detective’s  appointment  in  Gray’s  Inn  Square 

was  for  six  o’clock.  It  left  the  officer  a  margin  of  a 

hundred  minutes.  They  were  not  idled  away.  Work 

had  to  be — was — crammed  therein. 

In  accord  with  previously  given  instructions,  when 

Fysh  left  Bow  Street  a  man  shadowed  him.  Two 

other  plain  clothesmen  were  despatched  to  spy  out 

the  land  in  Gray’s  Inn  Square.  Both  men  were 

armed  with  instructions  what  to  do.  The  duty  of  one 

was  to  remain  on  the  premises  of  No.  16 ;  to  be  ready 

at  hand  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  you  will  be  wanted,  Straker.” 

Doyle  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Post  Office 

Directory  as  he  spoke.  “  I  see  by  this,  that  Brown’s 

chambers  are  on  the  second  floor.  There  will  be 
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offices  or  chambers  above.  Anyway,  you  must  be 
above  in  case  I  have  to  signal  you  by  pulling  the 
trigger  of  this  little  popper  :  I’m  going  with  it  in  my 
pocket.  I  don’t  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  shall 
have  to — but  I  don’t  quite  understand  the  game  Flash 
Mike’s  playing.  And  it  is  always  as  well  to  have  a 
trump  card  up  your  sleeve.” 

Doyle’s  satellites,  the  two  plain  clothesmen  he  was 
instructing,  murmured  their  approval  of  this  fore¬ 
thought. 

“  It  will  only  be  in  a  moment  of  extremity — which 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  expect  will  arrive — that  I  shall 
fire.  If  I  do,  you  will  know  that  the  extremity  is  dire  : 
don’t  lose  a  moment.  Break  in  if  needs  be,  for  you 
will  know  that  foul  play  is  intended  me.  Break  in, 
blowing  your  whistle  all  the  time.” 

The  man  promised  strict  obedience  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  Doyle  addressed  the  other  of  them  : 

“You,  Willett,  go  with  him.  When  you  have  learnt 
what  you  can,  leave  him  there.  Meet  me  at  ten 
minutes  to  six  in  the  ‘  White  Hart  ’  saloon  bar — in 
Holborn,  corner  of  Warwick  Court.  Do  you  know  it  ? 
That’s  all  right  then.  And  now  scoot  as  quickly  as 
you  can.” 

The  men  went ;  were  busy  men  for  the  next  hour. 
Doyle  having  laid  his  train,  acted  more  leisurely.  Ate 
a  hearty  meal  at  a  restaurant — lacking  as  he  did  any 
belief  that  good  work  can  be  performed  on  an  empty 
stomach.  Even  as  an  engine’s  work  is  poor  when  the 
furnace  is  badly  fed. 
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Before  ten  minutes  to  six  the  barmaid  at  the  “  White 
Hart”  was  blending  a  whisky  and  soda  for  Doyle. 
At  ten  minutes  to  the  hour,  precisely,  Willett  walked 
into  the  same  bar. 

The  signal — without  which  one  plain-clothes  police¬ 
man  never  recognises  another  in  public — being  given, 
the  new  comer  walked  across  to  Doyle,  and  said  : 

“  All  serene.  Succeeded  better  than  we  expected. 
Third  floor  rooms  happen  to  be  to  let.  Got  keys  from 
the  steward’s  office  and  looked  over  them.  I’ve  left 
Straker  in  the  rooms,  and  taken  the  keys  back  to  the 
steward.  Straker  is  in  the  floor  above,  and  will  stop 
till  he  has  the  tip  to  leave — or  your  shot  fetches  him 
down.” 

“  Good.” 

“  He  can  open  the  door  on  his  landing,  and  by 
peeping  over  the  stairs  see  all  that  happens  around 
the  door  on  the  second  floor,  and  can  pop  back  in  a 
minute  .  .  .  Yes,  he  has  his  socks  over  his  boots,  and 
the  boards  don’t  creak.  That  part  is  all  right.” 

“  I  suppose  you  were  not  able  to  ascertain  anything 
about  Brown  ?  ” 

“  Yes  we  were — luck  was  with  us.  Curiously 
enough  the  man  isn’t  there.” 

.  “Not  there!” 

“  He’s  in  the  country.” 

“  The  devil  he  is  !  What  little  game  is  this  then 
that  Flash  Mike  is  proposing  to  play  ?  How  did  you 
ascertain  that  he  was  away  ?  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so.  I  left  there  about  five-thirty.  That’s 
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about  the  time  the  women  cleaners  come  in  to  the  Inn 
to  start  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  offices  out” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  rubbed  up  against  the  woman  who  usually  does 
No.  1 6.  She  isn’t  cleaning  Brown’s  rooms  to-day — 
hasn’t  been  doing  so  for  the  last  week,  and  won’t  be 
for  the  next.  Brown  is  away  for  a  fortnight’s 
holiday.” 

“  How  on  earth  has  this  appointment  been  made 
then,  I  wonder  ?  I  begin  to  think  there  is  more  in 
this  than  meets  the  eye.  Where  is  Brown  spending 
his  holiday  ?  ” 

“  Dunno.  Couldn’t  find  out.” 

“  Doesn’t  the  woman  redirect — post  his  letters  on 
to  him.” 

“  No.  Some  chap — friend  of  Brown’s — has  the  keys 

of  the  rooms.  Comes  in  occasionally — so  the  cleaner 

imagines — and  posts  them  on  to  the  country.” 

“  I  see.  We  shall  have  to  find  out  more  about 

Brown.  Did  you  ascertain  his  private  address  ?  ” 

“  Hasn’t  one.  Lives  at  No.  1 6.  Residential,  five- 

roomed  suite.  Uses  two  front  rooms  as  offices  ;  bed, 

sitting  and  kitchen  behind.” 

“  How  has  Fysh  got  the  run  of  the  rooms,  I  wonder  ? 

Brown  has  been  away  a  week,  didn’t  you  say  ?  ” 

“Yes.  And  comes  back  next  week.” 

“  I  somehow — somehow  don’t  like  the  idea  of  this. 

There’s  something  piscatorial  about  the  whole  affair.” 

“With  Fysh  in  it — yes!  Your  barker  all  right? 

Don’t  mind  my  asking,  Mr.  Doyle — but  it’s  a  quiet 
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place  the  Square,  you  know.  Better  let  me  be  on 
hand  in  case  of  accident — let  me  join  Strakcr.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Run  on  ahead.  I’ll  just 
saunter  in.  If  you  find  anyone  suspicious  on  the 
stairs  pretend  to  drop  a  letter  into  one  of  the  boxes, 
as  if  you  had  come  to  deliver  it.  Then  come  back  to 
meet  me  as  fast  as  possible.  If  you  pass  me  on  the 
left  I  shall  know  it’s  the  green  lamp ;  if  on  the  right 
that  it  is  serious  enough  for  me  to  turn  back  and 
follow  you.” 

i  •  •  i  «  •  »  t  «  «  • 

Evidently  nothing  excited  Willett’s  suspicions,  for 
Doyle  did  not  meet  him.  A  few  minutes  after  parting 
with  his  subordinate  he  himself  entered  the  archway 
of  No.  16.  Mounting  the  stairs,  till  he  reached  the 
second  floor,  he  knocked  at  the  door  on  which  was 
painted  the  name  of  Sydney  Brown. 

The  entrance  way  to  the  trap. 
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A  CUPBOARD  FULL  OF  POLICEMEN 

Fysh  quickly  responded  to  the  knock.  An  expected 
guest  is  usually  sure  of  a  prompt  reception.  The 
detective — eyes  alert — entered.  Closing  the  door 
behind  him,  the  man  playing  host  said  : 

“You’re  lite.  It’s  gawn  six  ;  you  run  it  bloomin’ 
close.  I  specks  the  bloke  here  almost  directly.” 

“Better  late  than — ” 

“No,  it  wouldn’t  a-been  if  he’d  turned  up  fust 
’Cause  I  couldn’t  a-hid  you — twig?  See  this  ’ere 
cupboard  ?  Do  nice  won’t  it  ?  I  propose  as  you 
’ides  yourself  in  it.  Then  you’ll  be  able  to  ’ear  ev‘ry 
bloomin’  word  wots  spoke.” 

“Yes.  I  see.  There’s  a  key  in  the  lock.  I’ll 
remove  that.” 

“  Don’t  you  do  nuthin’  of  the  sort.” 

The  detective  smiled.  The  idea  of  his  voluntarily 
entering  a  cupboard,  and  leaving  the  key  on  the  out¬ 
side  amused  rather  than  annoyed  him.  Quite  good- 
humouredly  he  said  : 
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“  Do  you  for  a  moment  think  I  should  give  you  the 
chance  of  locking  me  in  ?  Do  I  really  look  that  sort 
of  idiot  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  a  blanky  fool,  guvnor.  Wot  ’arm  do  you 
think  I  want  to  do  yer?  When  I’m  relyin’  on  yer  to 
get  me  off  this  charge  ?  Lock  yer  in — of  course  I 
shall !  ” 

The  detective  started.  The  man  spoke  with  such 
apparent  genuineness  and  so  earnestly.  It  made 
Doyle  enquire  : 

“  What  need  ?  ” 

“Need?  Lots.  The  moment  the  bloke  knocks  at 
the  door,  in  yer  step.  I  turns  the  key  in  the  lock  and 
puts  it  in  my  pocket.” 

“  What  for  ?  ” 

“  Sifety.  ’Cos  Carleton’s  one  of  the  most  serspicious 
blokes  aht.  That’s  why — Twig?  He  noses  inter 
everyfink.  If  he  finds  the  door’s  locked,  he’ll  fink  it’s 
full  of  law  papers  or  somefink.  He’ll  try  to  see — yer 
may  take  yer  oath.  He’s  that  sort.” 

“  Look  here,  Fysh.  Don’t  count  on  my  playing  the 
Idiot  of  The  Mountain.  Don’t  try  any  hanky-panky. 
See  this — ” 

“  Lorlumme — yus  !  I  do  see  it.  I’m  sick  of  seem’ 
’em.  Ev’ry  blessed  soul  seems  to  carry  a  shooter  now. 
Put  it  awie.  Yer  oughter  to  know  better  than  to  think 
I’m  such  a  blanky  mug  as  to  try  to  hurt  the  man  I’m 
lookin’  to  for  ’elp.  You  pleeceman  are  rum  blokes 
and  no  kid.  Ton  my  soul,  you  don’t  seem  able  to 

see  further  than  the  ends  of  yer  bloomin’  conks.” 
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Doyle  was  shaken  by  this  speech.  The  reason- 
common  sense — in  it  was  so  plainly  apparent.  Fysh 
had  been  standing  by  the  window  during  the  con¬ 
versation — his  eye  on  the  clock  in  the  turret  of  the 
library  buildings. 

The  detective  had  been  there  a  minute  and  a  half. 
In  another  half  minute  the  false  Ray  Carleton  would 
knock  on  the  outer  door.  Suddenly  Fysh  said  : 

“’Ere  ’e  is !  ’e’s  just  come  in  at  the  dahnstairs 
door.  ’E’ll  knock  in  ’arf  a  mo.  Git  inside.  Unless 
you’ve  changed  yer  bloom  in  ’  mind,  and  don’t  want  to 
’ear  what  the  bloke  ses.  Twig?” 

A  moment’s  hesitation  on  Doyle’s  part.  The  idea 
of  being  locked  in  was  so  distinctly  unpleasant.  Then 
he  spoke  : 

“  I  haven’t  changed  my  mind.  And  I  will  get  inside. 
But  remember  what  I  take  in  with  me.  Six 
chambers — every  one  loaded — and  I  can  usually  hit 
what  I  aim  at.” 

Fysh  smiled  sadly — as  well  as  a  face  such  as  his 
could  depict  sadness.  Some  countenances  do  not 
lend  themselves  easily  to  expression.  It  affected 
him,  that  he  had  not  inspired  the  detective  with  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  man  looked  at  the  matter  from  his  own  stand¬ 
point.  But  then  he  knew  the  game  he  was  playing. 
Doyle  was  in  ignorance  of  it. 

It  was  beyond  Fysh’s  comprehension  that  any 

policeman  could  think  him  such  a  fool.  Insane 

enough  to  take  the  trouble  of  locking  an  officer  in  a 
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cupboard.  Why  should  he  do  such  a  thing  ?  He  said 
simply : 

“  What’s  the  barker  for  ?  ” 

“  In  case  you  attempt  foul  play.” 

“  Lorlumme !  I  never  see  sich  a  man  !  Keep  yer 
bloomin’  finger  on  the  trigger  all  the  while  if  yer  like. 
I  don’t  mind.  You  won’t  ’ave  no  ’casion  to  pull  it. 
When  a  bloke  means  to  ride  strite,  s’welp  me,  he 
eyen’t  believed.  There  eyent  no  indoocement  for  a 
bloke  to  turn  honest,  there  eyen’t.” 

“  How  is  it,”  the  detective  cast  his  eyes  round 
suspiciously,  “  that  you  have  the  use  of  these  rooms  ?  ” 

“  I  eyen’t  got  no  such  thing.  I’m  only  ’lowed  in  to 
this  ’ere  one.  T’others  are  locked.” 

“  Mr.  Brown — ” 

“You  needn’t  be  afear’d  of  his  findin’  fault,  guvnor. 
’E  won’t  be  back  for  a  couple  of  hours.  ’E  eyen’t 
been  aht  many  minutes  he  eyen’t.  And  ’es  gone  as 
fur  as  Peckham  Rye.” 

On  the  detective’s  counter  that  lie  was  nailed  down 
as  number  one.  Why  ?  What  did  it  mean  ?  Why 
was  he  being  deceived  ?  For  an  attempt  to  deceive 
him,  he  felt  quite  certain,  was  being  made.  He  asked 
suddenly  : 

“  Your  lawyer,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  One  on  ’em,”  replied  Fysh ;  adding  with  a  grin  : 

“  I’m  well  up  with  marthpieces  I  am.  That’s  the  beauty 

of  turnin’  hornest.  There’s  sich  a  lot  of  elping  ’ands 

stritched  out  to  you  l  Lorlumme — even  a  pleeceman, 

you  see,  comes  to  pie  me  a  arternoon  visit !  ” 
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There  was  no  misunderstanding  the  man’s  speech. 
The  meaning  in  it  was  so  plainly  underlined.  The 
detective  could  not  resist  saying  : 

“  You’re  a — you’re  a  beauty,  Fysh  ?” 

“  Eyen’t  no  better  to  be  fahnd  in  all  B’linsgate, 
guvnor.  Softroed  and  softarted ;  tike  my  word  for 
it.” 

As  he  finished  speaking,  a  knocking — a  rat-a-tat — 
sounded  on  the  outer  door.  Fysh  was  alert  in  a 
moment.  Whispered : 

“  Git  in,  guvnor,  an’  don’t  mike  no  noise.  Thet’s 
’im  right  enough.  I  know  ’is  bloomin’  knock.  I’ll 
turn  the  key,  and  the  momint  as  ’e’s  gawn  let  yer 
aht.” 

The  key  turned.  The  sound  grated  on  the  nerves 
of  the  locked  in  man.  Two  steps  of  a  clog  dance, 
a  cumbersome  exhibition  of  his  feeling  of  success, 
then  Fysh  opened  the  outer  door.  The  false  Ray 
Carleton  entered.  The  clock  in  the  square  indicated 
five  minutes  past  six. 

The  numbers  were  quite  equally  divided.  But, 
curiously  enough,  neither  party  knew  the  other’s 
strength. 

Two  officers  upstairs  and  one  in  a  cupboard. 
Barkery  and  Fysh  in  the  one  room,  and  Denzil  in  the 
other. 

Then  the  game  began. 
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“  Now,  Mr.  Carleton,”  the  speaker  winked  his  eye — 
could  be  heard  not  seen  :  “  now  as  you’re  ’ere,  and  we 
meets  at  larst,  you  an5  me  as  got  to  come  to  a  proper 
understandin’.” 

“  Don’t  excite  yourself,  Fysh.  Losing  temper  is 
losing  sense.  To  arrive  at  an  understanding  is  what 
I  came  for.” 

“  You  eyen’t  ply  in’  fair,  yer  eyen’t.  ’Ere  am  I 
run  in,  Mr.  Carleton,  and  you  gets  awie  free  as  a 
bloomin’  skylark.  True,  you  gets  bile  for  me,  and 
I’m  out  now.  But  wot  price  Flash  Mike  for  the 
Later  On  Stakes  ?  Where  do  I  come  in  ?  Wot  do 
you  give  me  in  the  future  ?  ” 

“You  have  come  out!  Isn’t  that  enough  for  the 
present  ?  ” 

Being  a  low  comedian,  Mr.  Barkery  could  not 

resist  saying  that.  It  is  a  drawback  to  enjoyment 

of  the  ordinary  conversation  of  an  actor.  Small 

joke-making  appears  to  be  an  infectious 
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disease  in  the  profession.  Indeed  jesting  is  with 
comedy  merchants,  as  Mark  Twain  said  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  France  :  Few  Escape  It. 

“Yus,  but  abaht  the  future?”  Fysh  speaking 
again.  “  Never  mind  the  present.  You’re  the  ’ed 
of  the  gang,  eyen’t  yer  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  deny  it.” 

* 

“  And  we  gets  all  the  stumers  as  we  wants  from 
you,  don’t  we  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  so.  I  don’t  want  you  to  patronize  anyone 
else.” 

“  Well,  plie  fair  then.  If  it  wasn’t  for  you  we 
shouldn’t  know  where  to  get  the  snide,  at  all  should 
we  ?  ” 

“  Possibly  you  wouldn’t.” 

“  Well  that’s  jest  it.  We  tikes  all  the  risk  :  you 
tikes  all  the  profit.” 

“  Not  all.” 

“The  lion’s  share,  then.  Now,  look  at  ’ere,  Mr. 

Carleton,  I  must  have  some  money  dahn  to  go  on 

•  >) 
wiv. 

“  What  a  hungry  sort  of  beggar  you  are.  In  a  perpe¬ 
tual  state  of  famine  !  You  are  always  wanting  money.” 

“  Never  mind  abaht  no  famines.  Let’s  stick  to  the 
point — parker  up.” 

“  There’s  ten  sovereigns  for  you.” 

Dull  thuds  sounded  in  the  room.  Fysh  was  ring¬ 
ing  the  coins  on  the  table  as  a  test  of  their  genuine¬ 
ness.  Then  he  said  : 

“  Wot  gime’s  this  yer  ?  These  are  snide  !  Ten  on 
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’em  at  a  dollar !  Wot  bloomin’  use  do  yer  fink  two 
quid  is  ter  me?” 

“  It’s  all  I  have.” 

“  Look  at  ’ere,  Mr.  Ray  Carleton  !  Don’t  let’s  have 
no  blanky  mistake  abaht  this  yer.  You  may  be  a 
fine  acter,  but  you  eyen’t  goin’  to  act  no  drama 
dodges  over  me — twig?  I  wants  my  blanky  share 
pide  dahn  in  ’all  marked  ’uns.” 

“  I  have  no  genuine  money  on  me.” 

“  Well  be  more  liberal  like.  Gimme  some  more  of 
the  snide,  then.” 

“  That  was  all  I  had  about  me.” 

“  Chuck  it,  Mr.  Ray  Carleton,  chuck  it !  I  tell  yer 
I  must  have  some  blanky  oof !  ” 

Just  as  emphatically,  if  a  trifle  less  luridly,  the 
other  answered  : 

“  I  tell  you  I  haven’t  any  on  me.  Don’t  make  a 
larger  sized  fool  of  yourself  than  you  can  help.” 

“  If  I  come  up  to  your  plice  to-morror  mornin’  will 
yer  give  me  some  notes  ?  ” 

“  Some — yes.” 

“You’ve  got  some  there?  Still  keeps  ’em  at  the 
back  of  the  clawk,  like  you  used  to,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  What  has  that  to  do  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Keep  yer  rair  on  Mr.  Carleton.” 

“  I  intend  to.  You  look  as  if  you  had  had  a  lot  of 
yours  cut  off!  ” 

The  comedian  disease  manifested  itself  again  !  For 
the  life  of  him  the  actor  could  not  resist  his  little 

joke  at  the  expense  of  Fysh’s  short  crop. 
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“  I’ll  come  up  to  the  theayter  if  yer  like — if  it’s 
more  convenient  to  yer.  I  don’t  mind  which  plice  I 
goes  to.” 

“  Very  well.  You  can  come  up  and  ask  for  me  at 
the  stage  door  to-night.  I  have  plenty  stowed  away 
in  the  basket  in  my  dressing-room.” 

“  No.  Arter  all  I  don’t  think  I’ll  come  to-night. 
It’ll  soot  me  better  to  come  to  your  plice  to-morrer. 
Only  don’t  get  me  on  no  blind  job — nofink  there  you 
know  when  I  come.  Sure  you’re  clawk  eyent  empty  ?  ” 

“  Have  no  fear.” 

“  Very  well.  Then  there  eyen’t  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn’t  be  frens  again,  Mr.  Ray  Carleton.” 

“  Don’t  handle  my  name  so  freely.  I  have  told  you 
of  that  before.” 

“Why?  You  needn’t  be  afride  of  no  listeners 
being  abaht  here.” 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  !  ” 

“  You’ll  have  cause  to  be  if  you  don’t  parker  up,  I 
can  tell  yer.” 

At  that  moment  there  was  borne  in  through  the 
open  window  the  sound  of  a  whistle ;  it  was  as  if  it 
came  from  the  Square.  The  two  men  talking  ex¬ 
changed  glances.  One  said  : 

“  Very  well,  then.  You  will  come  up  to  my  place, 
usual  time  to-morrow.  We  will  have  a  settlement 
then.” 

“  That’ll  soot  me,  guvnor.” 

“Till  then  good-bye.” 

The  man  in  the  cupboard  heard  the  opening  of  the 
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outer  door  ;  its  being  closed  with  a  bang.  A  moment 
after  Fysh  inserted  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  cupboard 
the  door  was  opened  and  the  detective  emerged  from 
it. 

“  Satisfied  as  I  was  a-speakin’  the  troof  for  once — 
eh  ?  That’s  our  ’ed.  That’s  the  bloke  as  mikes  all 
the  money.  That’s  the  bloomin’  Chief  as  I  rahnds  on 
—Twig  ?  ” 

The  detective  was  not  wearing  a  very  pleased 
look.  He  was  convinced.  Told  himself  that  he 
would  have  been  a  perfect  fool  if  he  were  not  so. 
But  the  opinion  of  a  man  convinced  against  his  will, 
has  been  encrusted  in  a  now  well  worn  couplet. 

Doyle  walked  to  the  window  in  moody  silence. 
Stood  there  drumming  on  the  window  pane  with  the 
tips  of  his  fingers.  He  had  never  before  been  so 
unsettled  or  in  so  great  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

He  owed  his  promotion — mainly — to  Sir  Reginald 
Maybury.  Naturally  he  was  most  anxious  to  please 
that  gentleman.  The  arrest  of  Ray  Carleton  on  a 
warrant  bearing  the  name  of  Maybury,  was  not  likely 
to  please  the  signatory. 

Hence  the  regret  that  Fysh’s  story  was  confirmed. 
At  that  stage  the  detective  had  not  the  very  faintest 
idea  that  it  was  so  fishy  as  it  was.  Its  piscatorial 
character  dawned  on  him  later. 

“  Crarn  Evidence,  guvnor !  Don’t  yer  forgit  it. 
You  puts  me  in  the  bloomin’  box  instid  of  the  dock. 
I’m  the  bloke  reformin’  an’  seein’  the  error  of  his  wies 
—twig  ?  ” 
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Doyle  disregarded  his  companions  utterance.  Him¬ 
self  put  a  question  : 

“  How  long  have  you  known  Carleton  ?  ” 

“Me?  Know  him?  Me?  Ivir  since  I  jined  ’is 
gang  of  course.” 

“  How  long  ago  is  that  ?  ” 

“  That’s  tellings,  eyen’t  it  ?  ”  A  cunning  leer.  “  I’m 
rahnding  abaht  this  yer  charge  as  I’m  aht  on  bile  on. 
I  don’t  want  you  to  go  a-rakin’  up  no  other  as  is  dead 
and  buried.” 

“Where  is  the  spurious  money  made?” 

“  Ah !  There  yer  arsts  me  somefink.  I  wish  I 
knowed.  Lorlumme,  I’d  give  somefink  to  know. 
Strike  me  pink  if  I  wouldn’t.  I  ’ave  ’eard  as  Ray 
Carleton  gits  it  from  abroad.” 

With  his  suspicions  of  the  Ledger’s  rents  Pewter  Pot 
Factory  Doyle  gave  but  little  credit  to  that  statement. 
He4knew  Fysh  to  be  connected  with  it.  Hence  the 
detective’s  voice  was  tinged  with  a  sneer  as  he  asked  : 

“  You  believe  that  ?  ” 

“Yus.  I  do.  ’Cause  I’ve  tried  to  find  aht  and 
filed.  He’s  alius  got  some  at  the  theayter,  and  when¬ 
ever  I’ve  been  to  his  rooms  ’e’s  got  a  stock  of  bad 
notes  which  ’e  keeps  planted  behind  his  clawk.  Look! 
Look  ;  guvnor  !  ”  He  spoke  suddenly,  pointing  out 
of  the  window  as  he  did  so.  “  There  ’e  goes  !  That 
the  Chief,  Ray  Carleton.” 

The  detective  looked  below  in  the  direction  Fysh 
indicated.  He  did  not  start  when  he  saw  Ray 

Carleton.  Indeed,  was  not  a  bit  surprised. 
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Having  seen  him  often  on  the  stage,  the  detective 
had  recognised  the  actor’s  voice  in  a  moment.  Sure 
enough  Ray  Carleton  was  leaving  the  building  in 
which  the  men  were.  Was  starting  to  cross  the 
Square  to  the  exit. 

Had  the  detective  known  the  real  circumstances, 
the  explanation  of  the  actor’s  presence  would  have 
been  simple  enough.  As  it  was,  it  acted  as  an  ocular 
confirmation.  Not  that  he  had  needed  any,  after 
what  he  had  heard.  But  as  it  was,  eyes  helped  ears. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Ray  Carleton  had  gone  to  the 
ground  floor  offices  of  Mr.  Bed  wold  to  keep  the 
appointment  made  over  the  telephone.  Found  the 
offices  closed  ;  read  the  card  affixed  to  the  door ; 
pondered  a  moment  in  some  astonishment — and  dis¬ 
appointment — and  then  started  to  walk  away. 

Fysh  stood  behind  the  detective,  at  the  window. 
Watched  the  dissatisfaction  mantle  on  the  officer’s 
face  as  his  eyes  followed  Carleton  across  the  Square. 

His  own  expression  was  a  very  different  one. 
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Fysh  opened  the  outer  door;  let  the  detective  out  of 
the  offices. 

“Wot’s  agoin’ to ’appen,  guvnor?”  He  veiled  his 
eagerness  in  putting  the  question.  “  When  are  you 
goin’  to  clap  ’ands  on  him  ?  ” 

“  He  will  be  arrested  to-night.” 

The  answer  was  made  with  strong  regret  in  the 
voice — and  it  was  promoted  by  a  strong  feeling. 
Very  different  from  the  one  animating  his  listener. 
Then  the  detective  sneezed — sneezed  twice. 

“Caught  a  cold  in  thet  cupboard  I’m  afride,  guvnor, 
ain’t  yer  ?  ” 

The  nasal  sound  was  a  pre-concerted  signal  for 
both  his  men  upstairs  to,  in  a  few  minutes,  follow  him 
to  the  rendezvous  at  the  end  of  Warwick  Court.  A 
sneeze  for  each. 

Fysh  said  good-bye  and  closed  the  door.  He  was 
going  to  wait  he  said,  till  Mr.  Brown  returned. 

Doyle  made  straight  for  the  “  White  Hart.”  Soon 
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after  Willett  entered  to  him.  Surprised  at  seeing  his 
subordinate  alone — the  two  sneezes  had  been  very 
distinct — Dole  enquired  : 

“Where’s  Straker?” 

“  Left  behind — ” 

“  Didn’t  you  hear  me  sneeze  twi — ” 

“  Yes.  But  I  think  you  will  say  we  did  well  in 
arranging  for  him  to  stop.  If  you  don’t,  I  can  fetch  him 
away  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  He’s  on  the  look-out 
from  the  windows,  and  if  I  walk  through  the  Square, 
drop  my  handkerchief  and  pick  it  up  again,  he’ll 
know  he  is  to  come  out.” 

“  Well,  tell  me  what  has  happened.  Something, 
evidently  or  you  wouldn’t  have  changed  our  plan. 
What  ?  ” 

“  Dunno.  We  couldn’t  size  it  up.  Something’s 
wrong.  We  got  pretty  certain  that  there  was  a  screw 
loose  somewhere.  I  reckon  you  will  think  the  same.” 

“  Tell  me.” 

“On  the  third  floor  there,  we  had  the  door  open. 
One  of  us  was  watching  over  the  landing  down  the 
stairs ;  the  other  through  the  window.  I  saw  you 
come  into  the  Square,  and  went  to  the  door  to  tell 
Straker.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  At  that  moment  Brown’s  door  on  the  floor  below 
opened,  and  a  man  came  out.  To  our  surprise  he 
started  to  come  upstairs.” 

“  Upstairs  ?  ” 

“Yes.  We  had  just  time  to  get  back  into  the  room 
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and  close  our  door,  when  he  reached  the  landing,  and 
stood  watching  over  the  rails — just  as  we  had  been 
doing.  We  were  watching  him  through  the  letter-box 
slit  in  the  door.” 

“  Yes  ?  ” 

“  We  heard  you  enter  the  building,  come  up  and 
knock  at  the  door.” 

“  And  the  man  ?  ” 

“  Stood  there,  just  as  we  had  done,  watching.” 

“  How  long  ?  ” 

“About  two  minutes.  Then  he  went  downstairs, 
rat-tat-tatted  at  Brown’s  door ;  it  was  opened  and  he 
entered.” 

“  That  be  hanged  for  a  tale !  I  was  in  there  you 
know.  Only  one  person  knocked  at  the  door !  ” 

“  I  know.  I  have  just  said  so.” 

“Yes.  But  you  don’t  understand.  The  man  who 
knocked  at  the  door  and  was  admitted  was  Ray 
Carleton.” 

“  Not  much  he  wasn’t !  ” 

“  But  I  tell  you  I  know  !  ” 

“  So  do  I.  I  know  Ray  Carleton  well.  Seen  him 
play  scores  of  times.  He’s  a  head  taller  than  this  man 
that  stopped  upstairs  till  you  had  knocked  and 
entered.” 

“  You  mean  to  say  that — ” 

“  I  mean,”  replied  the  officer  doggedly,  “  that  only 
one  man  went  into  Brown’s  offices  whilst  you  were 
there.” 

“  Ray  Carle — ” 
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“  Nothing  of  the  sort !  ” 

“  But  I  tell  you — ” 

“  And  I  tell  you  Mr.  Doyle,  that  the  man  who 
knocked  and  entered  was  the  man  who  had  been 
watching  on  the  third  floor  landing.” 

The  detective,  who  had  been  holding  refreshment 
.  in  his  hand,  set  down  his  glass,  contents  untasted. 
Said  : 

“  I  don’t  quite  see  this.  I  know  Carleton  too. 
Know  his  voice.  It’s  as  full  of  tricks  and  intonations 
as  Irving’s  or  Tree’s  or  Alexander’s.  I  recognised  it 
at  once.  I  tell  you  I  heard  him.” 

“You  can  tell  me  what  you  like,”  said  the  other 
stubbornly.  “  But  with  all  respect,  I  can  believe  my 
own  eyes.” 

“  But  I — ” 

“  Come  now,  Mr.  Doyle,  did  you  actually  see  Ray 
Carleton  ?  ” 

“  Well — not  actually.” 

“  Ah !  ” 

“Oh  I  must  admit  that.  You  see  I  was  concealed 
in  a  cupboard.” 

“Ah!” 

“  But  I  saw  Carleton  leave  the  building.  I  could 
positively  swear  to  that.” 

“And  I  could  just  as  positively  swear  about  the 
man  who  entered  and  left  Brown’s  room.  It  wasn’t 
Carleton.” 

“  When  he  left,  he  went  down — ” 

“  No,  he  did  not !  ” 
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“  What !  ” 

“  He  came  up !  We  had  to  nip  inside  the  door 
again  quickly.  Whoever  it  was,  he  came  up  on  to 
the  landing,  and  waited  till  presently,  you  came  out- 
He  watched  you.” 

“Watched  me?” 

“  That’s  so.  When  you  had  got  downstairs  and 
left  the  building,  he  walked  to  the  landing  window 
and  watched  you  right  away  out  of  the  Square. 
Directly  you  had  disappeared  he  went  down  to 
Brown’s  rooms,  entered,  and  is  there  now  for  all  I 
know.” 

The  detective  took  off  his  hat.  His  forehead 
needed  wiping.  Perspiration  had  formed  there  in 
little  beads — so  excited  was  he.  To  tell  an  officer 
that,  when  he  thought  he  had  been  the  watcher,  he 
was  being  watched,  is  equivalent  to  the  fluttering  of  a 
red  rag  before  the  eyes  of  a  bull. 

“This  beats  cock-fighting,”  said  Doyle.  “You  will 
be  able  to  recognise  the  man  again,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Guarded  against  not  knowing  him.”  A  little 
laugh  of  triumph.  “  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  got 
him.” 

“  Got  him  ?  ” 

“Well,  not  in  the  flesh  of  course.  But  I’ve  got  his 
photograph.” 

“  Got  his — what !  How  ?  ” 

“  As  he  stood  quite  still  in  the  window,  watching 
you  cross  the  square  the  light  was  full  on  his  face.” 

“Yes.” 
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“  I  had  my  pocket  Kodak  with  me.  Through  the 
letter-box  slit  in  the  door  I  was  able  to  snap  him.” 

Doyle  became  as  full  of  admiration  points  as  a 
hedgehog  is  of  bristles.  Said  : 

“  That’s  one  to  you  !  A  large  sized  one  too !  I 
call  that  extra  smart.  Sergeants  are  made  that  way !  ” 

The  man  concealed  the  satisfaction  bubbling  within. 
He  knew  Doyle  and  the  value  of  his  commendation. 
Continued  : 

“It  was  because  things  looked  so  very  fishy  I 
suppose,  that  the  thought  came  to  me  that  his  face 
might  be  useful.” 

“You  did  quite  right.  And  you’ll  find  I  shan’t 
forget  it  either.  Just  gettthe  negative — films  aren’t 
they  ? — developed  as  quickly  as  possible  and  we  will 
circulate  the  prints.  We  must  know  who  the  man 
is.” 

“  Right  you  are  Mr.  Doyle.  I  won’t  lose  a  moment 
over  it.  Rely  on  that.  Oh,  and  how  about  Straker  ?  ” 

“  What’s  the  time  ?  ”  He  consulted  his  watch- 
“Six-thirty.  Um,  leave  him  there.  Something  may 
turn  up.  Relieve  him  later.  Good-bye  for  the 
present.” 

“  Good-bye.  Oh,  by-the-bye,  did  you  get  any 
information,  Mr.  Doyle  ?  Do  any  good  with  Fysh  ? 
I’m  curious  to  know.” 

“Well,”  replied  Doyle,  speaking  with  hesitation,  “I 
don’t  know  what  to  say,  after  what  you  have  said. 
You’ve  upset  things  so.  I  thought  Fysh  had  con¬ 
firmed  his  story.” 
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“  Who  was  the  other  man  ?  ” 

The  question  made  Doyle  suddenly  turn  back  and 
enquire : 

“  What  other  man  ?  ” 

“  Why  the  well-dressed  one  with  Fysh  ?  ” 

Doyle  stood  still  for  a  moment.  Said,  saw,  and 
heard,  nothing  for  just  that  fraction  of  time.  He 
could  have  kicked  himself  for  the  feeling,  but  in  all 
his  life  he  had  never  been  so  bewildered.  Somehow 
he  felt  that  there  was  another  surprise  in  store  for 
him.  Said  slowly  : 

“  Fysh  was  alone.” 

“  Not  much  he  wasn’t !  ” 

“  I  tell  you — ” 

“  What  you  like,  Mr.  Doyle.  But  remember  we 
saw ;  we  were  watching.  Fysh  and  another  man 
went  in  there  to  Brown’s  rooms  together,  before  you 
entered.  The  other  man  had  not  come  out  when  you 
got  upstairs  and  knocked.” 

Once  more  Doyle  found  need  to  take  off  his  hat 
and  wipe  away  the  moisture  which  gathered  on  his 
brow. 

“  Certain  of  this?”  he  enquired.  “Quite  certain? 
You’re  not  likely  to  be  making  any  mistake?” 

“Mistake!  How  can  I  be?  It’s  plain  as  a  pike¬ 
staff.  Didn’t  you  detail  Oxford  to  shadow  Fysh  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  He  did.  Fysh  met  another  man.  Although  they 
walked  apart  they  entered  No.  1 6  Gray’s  Inn  Square 
together.” 
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“  Fysh  !  Fysh  met  a — By  the  Lord  Harry — this 
gets  me  right  in  the  middle !  Do  you  know  who  it 
was  ?  ” 

“  Fysh  called  him  {  Mr.  Brown  ’  ” 

“  Called  him — But  hang  it  all,  man,  I  thought  you 
told  me — you  did — that  Brown  was  away  in  the 
country  ?  ” 

“  Quite  right  I  did,  Mr.  Doyle.  There’s  something 
— deep-sea-deep — going  on  here,  more  than  you 
bargained  for.” 

“Without  doubt  If  I  had  only  known!  Not  a 
moment  must  be  lost.  We  must  trace  Fysh  and  the 
other  man.” 

“  I  arranged  that.” 

“You  did?  Good!” 

“  Oxford  is  in  the  next  building,  watching  through 
one  of  the  dirt y  landing  windows.  He  will  keep  his 
eye  on  Fysh.” 

“  And  Straker  ?  ” 

“  He  will  keep  his  eye  on  the  man  Fysh  called 
Brown.  When  either  or  both  leave  Brown’s  rooms 
they  will  be  shadowed.  Our  men  are  to  report  every 
hour — if  possible — at  the  Yard.” 

“  Good  !  Excellent !  Willett,  you  have  done  well 
— more  than  well.  I  am  glad  I  had  you  on  this 
job.” 

The  man  got  hot  again  in  his  glow  of  satisfaction. 
Doyle’s  appreciation  was  the  more  valued  because  he 
so  rarely  expressed  it. 

“  Thanks,  Mr.  Doyle.  And  now  what  are  you 
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going  to  do  about  the  real  Ray  Carleton — arrest 
him  ?  ” 

“  In  the  face  of  what  you  tell  me — no.  But  I  shall 
use  the  search  warrants.  I  am  told  there  is  a  lot  of 
bad  money  concealed  in  a  clock  in  his  rooms.  We 
will  let  that  decide.” 

“  Now  ? ” 

“  No.  Wait  till  after  half  past  seven.  Carleton 
will  have  gone  to  the  theatre  by  then.  We  may  be 
able  to  make  the  search  without  a  fuss.  If  Fysh  is 
tricking  us,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  If  not,  we  can  go 
to  the  theatre  and  make  the  arrest  there.” 

“  Mr.  Doyle.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“You  don’t  mind  my  saying  it  do  you?  But 
they’ve  been  having  you  on  a  little  bit  of  toast !  ” 

A  red  flush — due  to  a  feeling  of  shame — came  on 
Doyle’s  face  as  he  answered  : 

“Think  I  am  blind?  That  I  don’t  see  it?  You 
needn’t  rub  it  in.” 

A  man’s  defeat  is  not  made  any  the  more  pleasant 
by  being  framed  and  glazed,  and  held  up  for  his 
inspection. 
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THE  PROVIDENCE  WHICH  SHAPES  OUR  ENDS 

A  KNOCK  sounded  on  the  door  of  the  flat  in  which 
Ray  Carleton  resided.  His  old  housekeeper  answered 
it.  Was  surprised  at  seeing  two  men  standing  on 
the  threshold. 

Surprised,  because  evening  callers  were  practically 
unknown.  The  knowledge  was  common  property 
that  Carleton  was  playing  at  the  Embankment 
Theatre.  Necessarily  he  would  have  to  leave  home 
soon  after  seven  o’clock.  The  two  visitors  were 
Messieurs  Doyle  and  Willet. 

“  Not  at  home,  you  say  ?  ” 

“  I  have  said  so  twice,  sir.” 

“All  right.  No  need  to  be  cross,  old  lady.  It 
doesn’t  matter  a  scrap ;  we  will  come  in  and  wait.” 

As  Doyle  spoke,  the  two  men  walked  straight  into 
the  front  room.  Were  followed  by  the  now  somewhat 
alarmed  housekeeper.  She  was  not  used  to  such 
pertinacious  visitors. 

“  It  is  useless  you’re  waiting,  gentlemen.  Mr. 
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Carleton  won’t  be  in  till  after  midnight.  He’s  at  the 
theatre.” 

“  Oh  !  Theatre,  eh  ?  ” 

Meanwhile  their  eyes  were  busy.  They  took  in 
every  detail  of  the  furniture  with  the  skill  of  an 
auctioneer’s  clerk.  But  what  they  looked  for  they 
saw  not — a  clock.  It  had  been  described  as  being  on 
the  mantel.  The  mantel  was  there,  but  the  clock  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  :  the  place  thereof  knew  it 
no  more. 

That  left  no  alternative.  Doyle  had  hoped  to  effect 
his  purpose — examination  of  the  clock — before  he 
declared  himself  of  the  police.  In  fact  he  had  hoped 
that  such  an  explanation  would  not  be  necessary  at 
all.  Now  he  had  to  explain  : 

“  See  here,  Mrs. — ?  ” 

“  Willerby’s  my  name,  sir.” 

“  Thanks.  Well,  Mrs.  Willerby — don’t  be  nervous 
there’s  no  need  to  be — we  are  detective  officers — ” 

“  Police !  ” 

“  Yes.  Don’t  be  alarmed.  We  haven’t  come  after 
you  you  know !  The  fact  is  that,  well,  perhaps  you 
can  save  us  some  trouble.  Tell  me  now — where  is 
the  clock  that  stood  there  ?  ” 

With  his  finger  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
vacant  place  on  the  mantel. 

“  Oh,  that’s  it,  sir  !  ”  The  housekeeper  spoke  in  a 
relieved  tone.  “  Now,  of  course,  I  understand  ;  I 
didn’t  at  first.  I  wondered  what  you  could  have 
come  fon  I  forgot  all  about  the  clock.” 
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It  was  Doyle’s  turn  to  be  startled.  What  on  earth 
could  the  woman  mean  ?  He  could  not  understand, 
and  said  : 

“  Forgot  what  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Benson  sent  you,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Benson  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  It  was  one  of  his  clocks.  His  man  said  that 
he  thought  that  the  police  ought  to  be  told  about  it.” 

Doyle  was  too  dazed  to  do  more  than  suppress 
an  exhibition  of  the  surprise  he  felt.  Allowed  the  man 
with  him  to  say  : 

“  About  the  clock  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

The  detective  pulled  himself  together.  This  being 
nonplussed  at  every  move  must  end. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Willerby,”  he  said,  “sit  down  now 
will  you?  Sit  down  comfortably  and  tell  us  all 
about  it.” 

“What  for?  Didn’t  Mr.  Benson’s  man  tell  you  all 
it?” 

So  far  Doyle  had  not  the  faintest  idea  who  was  the 
Mr.  Benson  referred  to.  Prevaricating,  he  answered  : 

“  M’well,  in  a  measure.  But  you  see  I’d  rather 
hear  it  all  from  your  lips.” 

“What?  The  whole — all  about  it?  From  the 
beginning  ?  ” 

“  If  you  don’t  mind.” 

It  was  evident  she  did  not.  Loquacity  was  her 
great  weakness.  Seating  herself  comfortably  she 
commenced  : 
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“  Oh,  I  don’t  mind.  Well,  about  half  past  two — or 
it  might  have  been  three  o’clock — a  man  knocked  at 
the  door  and  said  he  had  come  to  wind  the  clock. 
He  was  a  nasty  suspicious-looking  sort  of  fellow,  and 
I’d  never  seen  him  before.  I  said  :  ‘You  are  not 
from  Benson’s  the  clockmaker’s  ?  ’  ‘  Oh,’  he  says 
quite  smart  like,  ‘  ain’t  I  ?  Perhaps  you’ll  tell  me 
I  don’t  know  my  own  mother  next.  I’ve  been 
there  nigh  on  four  years.’  ‘Well,’  I  said,  ‘this  isn’t 
the  day  for  winding  up.’  ‘  Who  says  it  is,’  he 
answered,  ‘  do  I  understand  that  you  refuse  to  let  me 
see  it.’  ” 

“  Did  you  refuse  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no,  sir.  You  see  the  clock  hasn’t  been 
going  well  for  some  time,  and  I  suddenly  re¬ 
membered  that  Mr.  Carleton  had  said  that  he  would 
send  it  to  be  cleaned.  So  I  thought  that  perhaps 
that  was  not  in  the  winder’s  department,  and  the  new 
man  had  come.” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  of  course,  I  allowed  him  to  see  the  clock. 
Still  I  was  a  bit  suspicious  and  I  kept  in  the  room  all 
the  time.  He  took  the  key  out  of  the  back  of  the 
case  opened  and  wound  it,  and  seemed  to  attend  to  it 
all  right.  Then  he  left.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  About  two  hours  after  Mr.  Benson’s  regular  man 

called.  ‘  Hullo  !  ’  I  said,  ‘  two  of  you  about  the  clock 

in  one  day  !  What’s  the  matter  ?  ’  He  looked  at  me 

strangely — and  do  you  know,  sir,  upon  my  word,  I 
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think  he  thought  I  had  been  drinking  !  Yet  I  can 
assure  you  I  never  touch  a  drop  except — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  Mrs.  Willerby.  I  am  quite  sure  of  that 
— you  wouldn’t  But  go  on — tell  me  what  happened 
then.” 

“  Well  I  explained  about  the  first  man’s  coming. 
Benson’s  man  said  he  was  a  thief!  That  I  had 
better  count  the  spoons  and  see  that  none  were 
missing.  That  not  a  soul  came  on  that  round  for 
Benson’s  but  himself.  That  afternoon  Mr.  Carleton 
had  called  in  at  Ludgate  Hill,  and  asked  them  to 
send  for  the  clock  to  clean  it.  And  he  had  then 
come  to  take  it  away  !  ” 

“  Not  likely  to  leave  flimsies  in  it  if  that  were  the 
case.” 

The  whisper  was  Willett’s — into  Doyle’s  ear  from 
behind  the  man’s  hand.  The  detective  asked 
eagerly  : 

“  And  he  took  the  clock,  Mrs.  Willerby?” 

“Yes.  Took  it  then  and  there.  Him  and  his  boy 
between  them,  for  it’s  a  heavy  clock,  as  I  daresay 
you  know.” 

“Yes.  Well,  thank  you.  I  don’t  think  we  need 
trouble  you  any  further.  We  have  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  give  us. 

“And  the  man,  sir?  The  first  man  that  came,  I 
mean — do  you  think  he  really  was  a  bad  character  ?  ” 

“Very  little  doubt  of  that,  Mrs.  Willerby.” 

“  And  shall  you  lock  him  up,  sir  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  so.  I  sincerely  hope  so.” 
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“  Isn’t  it  a  scandalous  thing,  now,  such  a  thing 
happening?  His  coming  here  and  frightening  an  old 
woman  like  me  ?  ” 

“It  is.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Well — good-day 
Mrs.  Willerby.  Good-day,  and  thank  you  once 
again.” 

“  Good-day,  sir.” 

Willett  opened  the  door.  Both  officers  passed  out 
of  Carleton’s  rooms.  In  the  street  Willett  said  : 

“  Hang  me  if  I  can  tumble  to  this  at  all.  I  can’t 
see  through  the  mystery.  Can  you  ?  It  thickens.” 

Doyle  exploded  a  curse — the  use  of  bad  language 
was  a  rare  thing  with  him — said  : 

“  Thickens !  Damn  it,  it’s  opaque  !  ” 
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THE  SILVER  KING 


Scotland  Yard.  Late  evening.  Doyle,  seated  in 
his  office  wearing  a  downcast  air  :  ill-fitting.  He  was 
wont  to  say  that  he  liked  a  tight  knot.  That  there 
was  pleasure  in  unravelling  one. 

In  future  he  would  qualify  that  observation.  He 
had  come  to  believe  that  pleasure  could  only  exist 
when,  in  that  tangle,  there  was  at  least  an  end  to  put 


fingers  on. 

“  They  have  dried  the  film  in  spirits  of  wine,  and 
got  a  print  by  the  electric  light  from  it,”  said  Willett, 
handing  a  photograph  to  his  superior.  “  I  don’t 
know  the  man,  do  you  ?  ” 

Doyle  took  the  picture  extended  to  him  ;  looked 
at  it  long  and  earnestly,  turning  it  this  way  and 


that. 

«  N— no,”  he  said  at  length,  reluctantly,  “  I’m  sorry 
to  say  I  don’t.  It  is  a  fairly  good,  sharp  photograph 
too.” 


“  I  have  told  them  to  print  a  hundred.  That  you 
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will  see  them  circulated  in  the  morning.  That  was 
what  you  wanted  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I  will  keep  this  one.” 

Doyle  placed  the  unmounted  print  between  the 
leaves  of  a  pocket-book  ;  replaced  the  book  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat  as  he  spoke.  Then  his  man  said  : 

“  There  is  no  report  in  from  Oxford  or  Straker  yet. 
Rather  puzzling  that,  Mr.  Doyle,  isn’t  it  ? 

“  More  than  puzzling.  The  devil  himself  seems  to 
be  in  the  job.  I  can’t  understand  the  silence.”  A 
glance  at  the  timepiece.  “  And  it  has  grown  late  : 
ten  o’clock .” 

“  Shall  I  go  to  Gray’s  Inn  Square  and  see  if  I  can 
find  anything  out?  If  Fysh  and  the  other  man  have 
kept  in  Brown’s  rooms,  there  has  been  no  one  to 
follow,  and  nothing  to  report.  They  won’t  like  to 
leave.” 

“Yes,  Willett.  Goto  the  Square.  And  come  on 
to  the  Embankment  Theatre  to  me  with  any  news. 
I  am  going  there.  I  must  find  out — somehow — the 
reason  why  Ray  Carleton  was  in  Gray’s  Inn  Square 
this  afternoon.” 

“  You  are  going  straight  to  the  fountain  head  for 
explantation  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  That  seems  one  of  the  best  things  to  do 
just  now.  Anyway  as  good  as  anything  else,”  he 
added,  a  shade  ruefully.  “No  choice  made  in  the 
dark  can  be  considered  satisfactory.” 

“  True.  I’ll  come  on  to  you.” 

“  If  Carleton  can  give  me  an  explanation — satis- 
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factorily — I  shall  endorse  the  warrants  and  return 
them  unexecuted.” 

“Quite  so:  the  only  thing  to  do.  Well,  I’ll  get 
along  and  report  to  you  later  at  the  Embankment.” 

The  men  separated.  One  going  Gray’s  Inn  Square- 
wards,  the  other  walking  slowly  towards  the  Theatre. 

By  means  of  the  stage  door  keeper  Doyle  sent  his 
card  to  Carleton.  After  a  little  delay  the  theatre 
fireman  came  for  him  :  the  detective  was  taken  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes. 

Carleton  was  playing  the  part  of  Wilfred  Denver  in 
the  Silver  King.  Doyle’s  arrival  was  at  that  stage 
of  the  play  in  which,  disguised  as  the  deaf  old  man, 
Denver  gains  admission  to  a  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  in  the  hut,  and  overhears  the  proclamation 
of  his  own  innocence. 

Doyle  was  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the 
disguised  Denver — on  this  occasion  wearing  long  hair 
and  beard.  He  was  forcibly  reminded  of  someone  he 
knew — yet  could  not  locate  that  someone. 

The  detective,  as  he  stood  watching,  puzzled  for 
some  minutes.  Then  it  dawned  on  him,  who  the 
disguised  Carleton  resembled  :  the  caretaker  at  No.  6 
Ledger’s  Rents !  A  place  which  had  been  under 
police  supervision  for  the  last  few  days. 

“  Gaining  admission  is  easy  enough  on  the  stage,” 
he  thought,  as  he  witnessed  the  playing  of  the  scene, 
“  I  wish  we  could  as  easily  get  admission  to  that 
Pewter  Pot  Factory.  But  in  real  life  the  machinery 
isn’t  oiled  that  way.” 
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Doyle  sighed.  He  was  thinking  that,  if  things 
could  be  shaped  as  easily  in  real  life  as  they  were 
made  to  happen  on  the  stage,  what  a  sinecure  his  own 
office  would  become. 

There  was  a  big  round  of  applause  at  the  situation 
where  Denver  declares  himself  to  the  gang.  Presently 
the  scene  ended,  and  Carleton  came  to  the  wing 
wherein  Doyle  stood. 

“You  are  Mr.  Doyle?  A  detective,  I  saw  by  the 
card  which  was  brought  me.  You  want  to  see  me  ?  ” 

“Yes.  For  a  few  minutes’  talk.” 

“  Can’t  spare  you  long.  I  am  playing  a  busy  part. 
But  come  up  to  my  dressing-room  whilst  I  change.” 

“  Do  you  dress  alone  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no.  I  wish  I  did.  It  is  so  much  more 
pleasant.  Dressing-room  accommodation  is  limited 
here.” 

“  What  I  want  to  say  is  of  a  private  nature.” 

“Is  it?  Well,  I  must  change.  Wait  here.  I 
won’t  be  five  minutes.  Then  I’ll  come  down  to  you, 
and  give  you  all  the  time  I  can  :  four  or  five 
minutes.” 

Doyle  waited.  Amused  himself  by  watching  the 
stage  hands  at  work  :  was  interested  in  seeing  the 
shifting  of  the  scenes  for  the  next  act  .  .  .  Presently 
Carleton  returned  and  said  : 

“  Now,  Mr.  Doyle  I  am  ready  for  you.  Come  into 
the  Green  Room.  There  will  be  no-one  there  during 
this  interval.  Everyone  is  changing.” 

To  the  room  indicated  the  actor  led  the  way ;  Doyle 
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followed  and,  both  being  seated,  enquired  impressively: 

“  May  I  ask  you  a  plain  question,  Mr.  Carleton  ?  ” 

The  actor  laughed  at  the  earnestness  of  the  man 
qestioning  him.  Replied  : 

“  Half  a  dozen  if  you  like  !  ” 

“  Very  well.  A  few  minutes  after  six  this  evening 
you  were  in  Gray’s  Inn  Square?” 

The  actor  started  ;  fixed  his  eyes — with  a  puzzled 
look  in  them — on  his  visitor.  Then  said,  in  a  tone  of 
annoyance : 

“Yes  I  was.  You  are  quite  right.  But  how  on 
earth  you  knew — ” 

“  Never  mind  the  surprise  you  feel  just  now.  I  will 
explain  that  later.  May  I  ask  what  took  you  there  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes,  you  may.  I  don’t  quite  see  what 
business  it  is  of  yours,  still  as  a  police  officer  you 
would  not  be  likely  to  ask  without  some  reason,  I 
suppose.” 

“Just  now  I  am  questioning  you  in  your  own  in¬ 
terest,  Mr.  Carleton.” 

“  Indeed  !  ” 

“My  object  is  to  save  you  trouble  and  unpleasant¬ 
ness — if  I  can.” 

“  Really !  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  anyway.  This 
afternoon  a  telephone  message  came  through  to  me 
here — box  office — asking  me  to  attend  an  appointment 
at  No.  1 6  Gray’s  Inn  Square,  at  six-fifteen.” 

“  At  Mr.  Brown’s  office  ?  ” 

“  Brown  ?  No.  That  was  not  the  name.  Bedwold 
— not  Brown.” 
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“  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  ” 

The  actor  looked  up,  surprised  at  the  incredulity  so 
plainly  shown  in  the  way  the  question  was  put. 

“  Of  course  I  am.  Certain.  I  saw  the  name 
painted  on  the  man’s  door  myself — on  the  ground 
floor.” 

“  Did  you  see  Mr. — Bedwold  ?  ” 

“No.  To  my  surprise  when  I  got  to  his  office 
there  was  a  card  tacked  on  his  door.  It  said  he  had 
been  suddenly  called  away.  And  added  were  the 
words  ‘  Please  call  to-morrow.’  ” 

“  How  long  were  you  there  ?  ” 

The  detective  began  to  think  he  saw  a  lifting  of  the 
cloud  which  was  hiding  the  solution  of  things.  The 
actor  answered  : 

“  What  do  you  mean — in  the  hall  or  doorway  ? 
Oh  I  stayed  about  a  minute — or  perhaps  two  minutes.” 

“The  telephone  message  of  which  you  spoke — 
what  was  the  nature  of  it  ?  It  came  here  you 
say  ?  ” 

“Yes — to  the  box-office.  They  rang  up  Harvey — 
the  box-office  keeper — asking  if  I  were  here.  He 
saying  I  was,  I  got  into  communication  with  the 
speaker  at  the  other  end.  So  the  appointment  for  the 
evening  at  six-fifteen  was  made.” 

“  With  whom  ?  ” 

“  Well,  that  is  what  annoys  me  so.  I  thought  then 
with  one  of  the  heads  of  our  profession.  But  now, 
somehow,  I  fancy  it  was  all  a  beastly  hoax.” 

“  As  to  your  being  rung  up ;  this  telephonic 
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message ;  the  box-office  keeper  could  confirm  your 
statement  ?  ” 

“  Confirm  it  ?  ”  The  grease  paint  on  his  face  hid 
the  actor’s  rising  colour.  “  Do  you  think  I  am 
lying  ?  ” 

“Just  keep  the  brake  on  your  temper,  Mr.  Carleton. 
I  am  asking  all  this  absolutely  in  your  own  interest. 
I  wish  you  would  grasp  that.  It  would  make  things 
easier.” 

“You  have  asked  a  good  many  questions  of  me, 
Mr.  Doyle — perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  some 
explanation  from  your  side  ?  Why  is  it  you  seem  so 
very  concerned  about  me  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  have  had  to  be.  Duty,  you  know.  Even 
now  I  have  that  in  my  pocket  which — if  you  saw  it — 
you  would  be  the  first  to  admit  concerns  you  very 
closely.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

Doyle  hesitated  a  moment ;  thought  he  might  just 
as  well  explode  his  mine  ;  said  : 

“  A  warrant  for  your  arrest.” 

The  actor  fell  back  in  his  chair.  In  a  voice  in 
which  incredulity  was  strongly  prominent  echoed  the 
word  : 

“  Arrest !  In  God’s  name  for  what  ?  ” 

“  For  circulating  bad  money.” 

In  a  moment  there  flashed  across  Carleton’s  mind 
recollection  of  the  incident  at  the  club  a  few  nights 
before.  He  came  to  his  feet ;  in  a  startled  way 
exclaimed : 
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“  Is — it — possible.” 

At  that  moment  footsteps  were  heard  scuttling 
along  the  passage.  The  call  boy  burst  into  the  room 
saying : 

‘  Stage  is  waiting  for  you,  Mr.  Carleton.” 

The  instinct  of  the  actor  came  into  play  :  effaced 
all  other  things.  In  a  second  Wilfred  Denver  ap¬ 
peared — and  disappeared. 

Carleton  had  never  in  his  life  acted  as  he  performed 
that  night.  In  his  part  he  had  to  portray  joy  and 
happiness ;  the  joy  and  happiness  of  reunion  with, 
wife  and  children. 

Beneath  the  mask  of  delight,  there  was  the  horrible 
knowledge  of  the  man  waiting  in  the  Green  Room. 
Waiting  with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  on  a  charge  of 
which  he  was  innocent. 

No  wonder  that,  as  the  curtain  fell,  Nellie  Denver 
enquired  of  Wilfred  : 

“  Don’t  you  feel  well  ?  ” 

He  shook  his  head  ;  answered  that  he  felt  far  from 
well.  Which  was  perfectly  true. 
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TRUTH  FROM  THE  CAMERA 

The  orchestra  was  letting  loose  the  strains  of  the 
National  Anthem  as  Carleton  re-entered  the  Green 
Room.  The  excitement  of  playing— the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip  before  the  public— which 
had  sustained  him,  was  no  longer  existent.  He  was 
flaccid  to  a  degree. 

To  the  waiting  detective  he  at  once  put  a  question. 
The  doubt  he  felt  about  what  the  answer  would  be 
was  consuming  him : 

“Tell  me  what  I  am  to  understand,  Mr.  Doyle? 
That  I  am  under  arrest?  Surely  it  cannot  be 
possible !  ” 

“  No,  you  are  not.  At  present  you  are  as  free  as  I 
am  myself.” 

“  Thank  God  !  ” 

“  Don’t  look  so  worried,  Mr.  Carleton - ” 

“  But  the  warrant - ” 

Doyle  tapped  his  coat — over  the  breast  pocket — 
significantly  ;  said  : 
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“  Is  in  my  pocket,  and  will  remain  so.” 

A  sigh  of  relief  came  from  the  actor  as  he  sank 
into  a  chair. 

“  Then - ” 

“  Mr.  Carleton,”  Doyle  interrupted,  “  I  fancy  there 
is  some  deep-laid  scheme  on  foot.  Some  plot  to 
effect  your  ruin.” 

Ray  positively  jumped  up  from  the  chair.  So 
astonished  was  he  at  the  suggestion.  Exclaimed  : 

“  What — on — earth — for  ?  ” 

The  detective  pondered  a  moment.  Then  looking 
up,  said  : 

“  Is  there  anyone — do  you  know  anyone — owing 
you  a  grudge  ?  ” 

“  A  grudge  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Do  you  know  of  any  enemy  likely  to  harm 
you  if  he  had  the  chance  ?  ” 

“  Enemy  ?  I  haven’t  one.  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  I  have  many  friends.  But  I  do  not  know  a 
single  soul  in  the  world  with  cause  to  harbour  an  evil 
thought  against  me.” 

“  Don’t  come  to  that  conclusion  too  hastily.  Think 
now.” 

“  I  might  think  for  a  week  and  never  hit  on  the 
name  of  a  soul  bearing  any  ill  will  against  me.” 

“  Let  me  ask  you  again  not  to  be  too  sure.  Do 
you  know  a  man  named  Fysh  ? — Michael  Fysh  ?  ” 

“  Know  him  ?  No!  Fysh — no!  Never  even  heard 
the  name  before  !  ” 

Doyle  thought  deeply  again.  Remembered  that 
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he  had  not  yet  actually  confirmed  his  belief  of 
Carleton’s  innocence.  Said  : 

“  Your — the  theatre  box-office  keeper  ?  I  suppose 
he  will  not  be  here  in  the  building  as  late  as  this  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes.  He  checks  the  returns  with  the  acting 
manager.  He  will  be  here — is  almost  the  last  man 
to  leave  the  theatre.” 

“  Will  you  introduce  me  to  him  ?  ” 

“  You  need  to  see  him  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Let  him  confirm  your  statement — I  have 
only  your  word  so  far — about  the  telephone  message.” 

The  flush  which  came  on  the  actor’s  face  was 
hidden,  as  before,  by  the  grease  colour.  He  said 
resentfully : 

“  You  still  think  I  am  lying  ?  ” 

“Not  for  a  moment!  As  a  man,  I  believe  all 
you  have  said — fully.  But  as  an  officer,  I  have  to 
make  my  report  to  the  Yard — Scotland  Yard.  It  is 
necessary — from  the  duty  point  of  view — for  me  to 
get  confirmation  of  the  story.” 

The  feeling  of  resentment  disappeared.  Carleton 
saw  the  officer  was  speaking  the  truth.  Recognised 
the  need  for  his  verifying  as  he  wished  to  do. 

“  I  understand  now  what  you  mean.  I  am  glad 
you  believe  me.  Lying  doesn’t  happen  to  be  one  of 
my  faults.  Therefore  I  rather  resent  being  taken  for 
a  liar.” 

As  Carleton  spoke  he  walked  to  the  Green  Room 
door.  There,  calling  to  one  of  the  stage-hands,  said  : 

“  Go  to  the  Manager’s  office  for  me  will  you  ? 
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If  Mr.  Harvey  is  there,  ask  him  if  he  minds  coming 
here  for  a  moment  to  me.” 

Presently,  in  response  to  the  message,  the  box- 
office  keeper  entered  the  green  room.  When  he 
saw  Wilfred  Denver — make-up  and  costume — instead 
of  Carleton,  he  cried  out  in  astonishment : 

“  Hullo,  Ray  !  What  the  devil  have  you  got  your 
war  paint  on  at  this  hour  for?  Going  to  sleep  in  it? 
What’s  up  ?  ” 

“  Business,  old  chap.  This  is  a  detective. 
Detective  Doyle — Mr.  Harvey.”  He  introduced 
them.  “  He  wants  to  ask  you  about  that  telephone 
message  this  afternoon  to  me.” 

“  What  ?  From  his  Majesty’s  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“You  see,  sir,”  said  Doyle  interrupting — Ray 
was  grateful  for  the  nature  of  it ;  “  we  fancy  it  was 
a  hoax.  Not  a  common  or  garden  sort  of  hoax,  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  fool  of  a  man — but  with  some¬ 
thing  deeper  behind  it.” 

“  Oh !  ” 

“  Now,  sir,  if  you  can  carry  your  mind  back 
to  the  time,  and  don’t  mind  telling  me  what  was 
said—” 

“  What  was  said  ?  Well,  you  see,  not  much  to  me 
Carleton  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can  !  ” 

“He  has  told  me,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  I 
am  anxious  to  know  what  was  said  before  he  took 
the  instrument  in  hand.” 

“  Oh,  I  see.  Very  well.  It  was  in  this  way  ;  I 
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was  in  the  box-office  when  I  was  rung  up  from 
His  Majesty’s  Theatre — ” 

“  Sure  of  that  ?  Excuse  my  interruption,  won’t 
you  ?  But  how  do  you  know  it  was  His  Majesty’s  ?  ” 

“  Um — well — of  course — you  see  I  imagined  it 
was  from  there.  Because  when  I  said  :  ‘  Who  Are 

You  ?  ’  the  reply  came  back :  ‘  His  Majesty’s 

Theatre.’  ” 

“  Yes.’’ 

a  And  naturally  I  had  no  shadow  of  a  suspicion 
about  the  truth  of  that.  Because  you  see  the  voice 
was  that  of  the  head  of  affairs  at  that  Theatre,  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree’s.” 

“  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes,  I  am.  I  should  know  Mr.  Tree’s  voice 
in  a  thousand.” 

“  Yes  ?  ” 

“  He  asked  if  Carleton  was  here.  I  answered  : 
Yes.  He  said:  Could  he  speak  with  him,  and  I 
requested  him  to  wait  a  moment :  sent  for  Carleton, 
and  they  got  looped  up  and  talked.” 

“  And  then  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  that  s  all  I  know.  After  he  had  rung  off, 

I  said  to  Carleton:  ‘What’s  Tree  want  you  for?’ 
and  he  replied  that  he  was  to  meet  him  at  his 
solicitors  in  Gray’s  Inn  Square  this  afternoon.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  that  was  all.  I  congratulated  Carleton. 
Because  I  didn’t  expect  he  was  wanted  at  a  solicitor’s 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
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an  agreement.  And  His  Majesty’s  engagements 
are  not  picked  up  as  easily  as  you  pick  apples  off 
a  tree  :  not  the  kind  of  things  that  fall  your  way 
for  the  asking.” 

“I  understand.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Harvey, 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Sorry  to  have 
been  so  much  trouble.” 

“  Not  at  all.  Don’t  mention  it.  Welcome.  Good¬ 
night.  Good-night  Ray — or  shall  I  see  you  at  the 
Club  presently  ?  ” 

“  Not  to-night  old  chap.  I  am  a  bit  off  colour. 
Good-night.” 

The  box-office  keeper  left  the  Green  Room.  As 
he  closed  the  door  Doyle  made  up  his  mind.  He 
had  intended  asking  for  inspection  of  Carleton’s 
basket.  He  determined  not  to  do  so  now :  it  would 
seem  so  like  an  insult. 

But  for  this  determination — and  what  he  would 
have  found  in  the  basket — further  complications  would 
have  arisen.  As  it  was,  the  detective  made  glad 
his  listener’s  heart  by  saying : 

“  I  am  quite  satisfied  now.” 

“  I  am  glad !  Come  up  into  my  dressing-room 
whilst  I  change,  will  you  ?  All  the  boys  will  have 
gone  by  now.” 

But  Carleton  was  wrong.  The  boys  had  not  all 
gone.  One  was  leaving  the  dressing-room  as  they 
entered  it ;  said  Good-night  as  he  passed. 

Doyle  started — actually  started — as  the  actor 
passed  him  on  the  landing.  He  recognised  the 
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face  in  a  moment.  It  was  that  of  the  man  who  had 
been  Kodaked  that  afternoon  on  the  landing  at 
Gray’s  Inn  Square ! 

Steven  Barkery. 
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Doyle’s  amazement  was  a  silent  one.  It  was  far 
too  great  for  speech.  He  sat  in  the  dressing-room 
whilst  Carleton  changed ;  silent  for  many  moments. 
The  actor  who  had  passed  out  had  left  him  so  full 
of  thought. 

The  detective  knew  that  he  had  acted  hastily 
once  or  twice  that  day.  With  a  result  that  he  felt 
he  had  rather  put  his  foot  into  things.  There  was 
a  distinct  need  to  exercise  caution  ;  he  fully  meant 
doing  so. 

Could  he  possibly  be  mistaken  about  the  face 
he  had  just  seen  ?  Ah !  That  point  he  could 
set  at  rest  at  once.  To  his  breast  went  his  hand, 
out  came  the  pocket  book  therein.  Drawing  a 
photograph  from  between  the  leaves,  he  placed  it 
before  Carleton  ;  said  : 

“  J  ust  look  at  that — do  you  happen  to  know  who 
it  is  ?  ” 

“Yes.”  Carieton’s  reply  was  given  instantly. 
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“  Barkery ;  Steven  Barkery.  Plays  here.  One  of 
our  company.  That  was  he  who  was  leaving  the 
room  as  we  entered,” 

“  Quite  sure  of  that  ?  ” 

Carleton  laughed,  as  he  stopped  for  a  moment 
in  his  operations  with  a  greasy  rag  and  turned 
round.  Replied  : 

“  What  doubting  Thomasses  you  detectives  are  ! 
Sure?  Of  course  I  am  sure  !  ” 

“  Um,  Steven  Barkery.  .  .  Another  question  : 
does  he  happen  to  be  an  enemy  of  yours,  this 
Steven  Barkery  ?  ” 

“Enemy?  Good  gracious,  no!  Haven’t  I  told 
you,  Mr.  Doyle,  that  I  haven’t  an  enemy  in  the 
whole  world.” 

“  Is  he  a  friend  ?  ” 

“We  dress  together  here  in  this  room  every  night. 
Friend  ?  M’well — perhaps  not  altogether  very 
friendly.” 

“  Why  ?  Quarrelled  with  him  ?  ” 

“  M’no.  It  is  not  quite  fair  though,  to  say  we  are 
very  friendly.  Because  I  had  occasion  to  complain  of 
him  to  the  management.” 

“  Why  ?  ” 


“  Well — he  was  drunk  in  business.  I  cannot  stand 
that.  Outside  the  theatre  a  man  can  do  as  he  likes — 
it’s  his  own  business  if  he  likes  to  make  a  beast  of 
himself.  But  on  the  stage  it  is  his  duty  to  keep 
sober.” 

“  Drunk  was  he  ?  And  you  complained  to  the 
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management?  And  the  management — what  was  the 
result  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  there  was  no  denying — no  getting  away  from 
it  The  stage  manager  saw  for  himself  that  it  was  so.” 

“  Yes,  yes.  I  understand  that.  But  the  result  ?  ” 

“  He  got  his  notice.” 

“  Leaving  here  ?  ” 

“  Next  week — yes.” 

“  And  yet  not  two  minutes  ago  you  told  me  you  had 
not  an  enemy  !  ” 

The  manner  in  which  the  detective  put  the  question 
showed  what  he  thought. 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Doyle!  You  don’t  surely  think 
that  that  would  constitute  enmity?  The  man  must 
know  that  I  was  right  to  complain,  as  well  as  he 
must  know  that  he  was  wrong  to  be  drunk  in  business !  ” 

It  seemed  absurd  to  Doyle  to  even  think  of  arguing 
with  a  man  who  could  hold  such  ideas.  Therefore  he 
enquired  simply  : 

“  Has  he  been  here  long  ?  ” 

“What  at  this  theatre?  .  .  .  No.  This  was  his 
first  London  engagement.” 

“  What  was  he  doing  before  ?  ” 

“The  provincial  halls.  Was  a  mimic.  Giving 
imitations  of  popular  actors  and  others — you  know.” 

“  Mimic  !  ” 

Doyle  sprang  to  his  feet  as  he  echoed  the  word. 
His  eyes  were  flashing  in  his  excitement.  The 
solution  had  dawned  on  him — at  last  ! 

“Yes.”  Carleton  turned  round  in  astonishment. 
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“  But  what’s  the  matter  with  that  ?  Why  do  you  look 
so  surprised  ?  ” 

The  detective  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 
Sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  resume  his  ordinary 
quietude.  Plainly  this  was  a  game  it  would  be  wise 
to  play  coolly — a  deep,  deep  game.  Re-seating  him¬ 
self  he  enquired  : 

“  He  is  good — this  man  Barkery — at  his  business  ; 
at  imitating  voices  ?  ” 

“  Excellent.  Couldn’t  very  well  be  better.  He 
often  sets  us  roaring — laughing  at  his  mimicry.” 

“  He  could  imitate  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  that,  in  his  professional  capacity, 
he  has  done  so  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times.” 

“  And  your  voice  ?  ” 

“  Mine  ?  Oh,  yes.  He  can  do  that  easily  enough. 
I  have  often  laughed  heartily  at  his  imitations  of  me.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  told  me  this  !  ” 

“  Why  ?  ” 

“  It  throws  some  light — thousand  candle  power  kind 
of  illumination — on  what  was  a  very  dark  spot.” 

“  Really  ?  ” 

“  Any  other  enemy  now,  Mr.  Carleton  ?  Think  a 
minute.  .  .  Don’t  shake  your  head,  you  thought 
nothing  of  this  Barkery.  I  shall  show  you  later  that 
he  has  feelings  against  you  so  bitter  as  to  make  gall 
and  aloes  take  a  back  seat.” 

“  I  don’t  know  a  soul — ” 

“  You  are  a — may  I  say  it  ? — a  lover  of  Sir  Reginald 
Maybury’s  daughter  ?  ” 
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Not  only  did  Carleton  pause  in  the  removal  of  his 
grease  paint  he  actually  dropped  the  rag  in  his 
astonishment. 

“  Now  how  the  dickens  do  you  know  th — ” 

“  Never  mind  that — just  now.  It  is  so,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  It  certainly  is.” 

“  Well,  in  that  case  is  there  no  rival  ?  No  man  you 
are  cutting  out  ?  No  one  who,  but  for  you,  would  be 
her  accepted  lover?  No  one  who  may  think  that  he 
would  be  ?  ” 

The  actor  stooped  as  he  thought.  Picked  up  the 
rag  he  had  dropped,  and  as  a  result  of  his  deliberation 
said  : 

“Well,  there  certainly  is  a  man  who  is  a  bit — well 
not  so  friendly  as  he  might  be  about  it.” 

"  Ah !  ” 

“  Since  you  mention  it,  I  believe  he  proposed  marri¬ 
age  to  Maud — I  mean  to  Miss  May  bury,  and  was 
rejected.” 

“  His  name  ?  ” 

“  Denzil — Lester  Denzil.” 

“  What  is  he  ?  ” 

“  That  I  don’t  quite  know.  He  is  a  well-to-do  man. 
Member  of  the  clubs  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“  Have  you  quarrelled  with  him  at  all  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no.  Not  a  word  !  We  are  not  very  friendly, 
it  is  true.  But  then  that  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  the  kind  of  man  I  care  to  enter  on  my 
list  of  friends.  When  he  has  made  overtures  I  have 
rather  snubbed  him.” 
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“  I  see.  You  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Carleton,  to  be 
proficient  in  the  gentle  art  of  enemy  making,  without 
self-knowledge  of  the  ability  !  ” 

“  Oh,  nonsense  !  You  are  prone  to  exaggerate.  I 
see  that.  Little  things  of  that  sort  don’t  bring  about 
enmity.” 

“  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  prone  to  minimise,  Mr. 
Carleton  !  That  in  your  case  what  you  call  little 
things  Have  brought  it  about.” 

“  By  Jove  !  Listen  !  .  .  .  That’s  midnight !  Are 
you  ready  ?  You  go  first  will  you — because  I  turn 
out  the  gas.  Keep  tight  hold  of  the  banisters — there 
are  fourteen  steps.” 

The  light  turned  off,  they  started  to  descend  the 
stair-way.  As  they  did  so  the  stage-door  keeper’s 
voice  was  heard  calling  : 

“  Mr.  Carleton.” 

“  Hullo  !  ” 

“  I  thought  you  had  gone,  sir.  There’s  a  woman 
here — she’s  been  enquiring  for  you — says  it’s  urgent.” 

“  Well,  this  is  a  night  of  surprises.”  Carleton  laughed. 
“  As  a  climax  a  woman  wants  to  see  me  at  this  hour.” 

They  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  In  the  hall 
the  stage  door-keeper  said  to  the  waiting  woman  : 

“  This  is  Mr.  Carleton.” 

A  white  faced  woman — pale,  save  where  wounds 
and  blood  showed  up  in  ghastly  colour — pressed, 
staggered  forward  into  the  light  and  said  : 

“  Mr.  Carleton — I  have  been  sent — Miss  Maybury — 

come  to  rescue — deadly  peril — worse  than  death  !  ” 
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The  speaker  swayed  just  a  moment.  Put  out  her 
hands  as  if  to  save  herself  from  falling.  Would  have 
fallen  had  not  Doyle  stepped  forward,  just  in  time, 
and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

The  light  from  the  hall  lamp  revealed  to  the 
astonished  detective  the  fact  that  he  was  holding  the 
unconscious  form  of  Emma  Fysh  !  He  would  have 
liked — his  habit  when  troubled — to  take  off  his  hat 
and  wipe  his  brow. 

He  hadn’t  hands. 
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Fysh  came  away  from  Ray  Carleton’s  room,  quite 
satisfied  with  his  enactment  of  the  clock-maker  role. 
Humourously  remarked  that  he  had  been  wound  up 
to  go — and  went  He  had  that  afternoon  successfully 
deposited  a  roll  of  false  notes  in  the  case  of  Carleton’s 
mantel  clock. 

He  imagined  that  he  had  laid  an  egg  there,  which, 
when  hatched,  would  increase  the  number  of  gaol¬ 
birds.  There  was  an  absence  of  principle  in  the 
deposit,  but  he  knew  that  the  finding  would  not  be 
without  interest. 

After  his  own  success,  he  hastened  home  to  hear 
from  his  wife’s  lips  an  account  of  hers  :  her  afternoon 
performance  of  the  Post  Orfis  Lay. 

Counting  chickens  before  they  are  hatched  is  the 
business  of  fools.  But  Fysh  counted  on  his  wife’s 
success,  because  she  had  never  failed.  He  went  home 
quite  light-hearted — but  it  was  a  light  that  failed. 
Failed,  as  she  did  on  this  occasion. 


The  Widow’s  Might 


That  tearful,  ashamed  face  of  hers,  framed  in  a 
widow’s  bonnet,  usually  aroused  sj^mpathy  when  she 
practised  the  Post  Orfis  Lay.  The  sickly  child  she 
carried  in  her  arms  kept  it  awake  when  aroused. 

Soliciting  alms,  she  would  have  been  successful. 
But  merely  asking  for  change,  she  never  encountered 
a  refusal.  Quite  a  large  number  of  people  are  charit¬ 
ably  inclined — so  long  as  their  purses  are  unaffected. 
See  the  amount  of  good  advice  which  is  positively 
given  away ! 

Emma  Fysh  met  Ray  Carleton.  Worked  the  Post 
Orfis  Lay,  and  in  a  measure — failed.  Because  of  the 
largeness  of  heart  of  the  man  she  proposed  to 
victimise.  They  are  rare  things — large  hearts — but 
they  are  not  quite  extinct. 

Ray  Carleton  was  not  an  extra  large-sized  fool — • 
where  a  woman  was  concerned.  No  bigger  perhaps 
than  the  majority  of  his  sex.  But  somehow  Emma 
Fysh’s  story  appealed  to  him,  struck  right  home,  and 
affected  him  deeply. 

At  first  he  suspected  the  woman  addressing  him  of 
some  sort  of  rogueish  intent.  That  was  not  unreason¬ 
able.  It  is  natural  for  man  to  suspect  woman — 
woman  so  frequently  affords  him  cause ! 

But  his  examination  into  the  truth  of  the  widow’s 
story,  necessitated  her  lying  the  more.  And  ex¬ 
perience  in  lying — as  in  everything  else— brings 
about  proficiency. 

The  tangled  web  we  weave,  when  first  we  practice 

to  deceive,  becomes  less  confused  and  loses  the 
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apparent  intricacy  of  its  mesh,  if  the  weaver  only 
practises  his  art  assiduously  enough.  Whilst  the 
fabric — that  in  the  unfinished  state  is  merely  a 
twisting  of  weft  and  woof — has  a  very  clear  and  pretty 
pattern  all  over  it  when  completed. 

In  plain  English,  the  art  of  perverting  the  truth — 
and  that  lying  is  an  art  cannot  be  gainsayed — has 
difficulties  for  a  novice.  It  becomes  astonishingly 
easy  in  time  though.  Mrs.  Fysh  lied  better  than 
most  women.  That  is  crediting  her  heavily ! 

The  picture  she  drew  of  the  hard  work  she  did  ; 
how  she  had  been  for  weeks  scraping  together  the 
silver  she  held  in  her  hand,  the  pinched  look  on 
the  child’s  face,  and  the  tearful  worried  look  on 
her  own,  prevailed.  Her  story  of  her  sick  son  was 
believed. 

Man  fell  a  victim  to  woman’s  wiles  once  again. 
There  was  no  novelty  about  it — the  original  per¬ 
formance  took  place  in  the  Eden  theatre,  with  Adam 
and  Eve  filling  stellar  parts. 

Carleton  drew  out  his  purse,  took  from  it  a  gold 
coin,  and  handed  it  to  the  woman  pleading  to  him. 
With  a  heart  bowed  down  in  shame  at  the  success  of 
her  scheme,  she  offered  him  the  silver.  But  the  actor 
pushed  her  hand  away  saying  : 

“  Keep  it.  I  shall  not  miss  this  sovereign.  And 

you  will  find  the  silver  useful.  Get  your  little  one 

some  nourishing  food  with  it.  She  has  a  look  about 

her  I  don’t  like.  Tn  remembering  your  absent  son, 

do  not  forget  your  present  daughter.  Mothers  are 
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apt  to  think  more  of  their  boys.  Perhaps  this 
particular  one  is  better  off  than  you  imagine — in 
hospitals  patients  are  well  tended.  This  little  mite, 
poor  little  girlie,”  he  lifted  the  child’s  thin  arm,  felt  its 
boniness  as  he  spoke  and  sighed,  “  needs  a  deal  of 
attention,  a  lot  of  care.  Don’t  you  see  how  ill  the 
child  is  ?  ” 

See  ?  He  asked  her  that  ?  Good  God  !  She,  who 
for  weeks  past  had  watched  it  gradually  growing  thin¬ 
ner  and  paler,  the  heart  of  her  heart,  soul  of  her  soul ! 
See !  She  hugged  the  child  closer  to  her  bosom  in 
a  frenzy  of  despair  and  grief  and  shame. 

And  this  man,  a  stranger,  was  sympathising  with 
her.  Was  sorry  for  her  little  one’s  condition.  This 
man  she  had  laid  herself  out  to  rob  !  Oh  !  the  shame 
of  it — the  shame  of  it ! 

Carleton  had  hailed  a  cab,  which  drew  up  at  the 
kerb.  Before  entering  it,  he  said  : 

“  Don’t  think  me  hard  in  what  I  am  saying,  but  it 
seems  to  me  you  are  neglecting  your  child.  She  is 
such  a  pretty  little  thing  too !  Unless  you  care  for 
her  more,  you  will  most  assuredly  lose  her.  It  seems 
so  strange  to  me  that  her  condition  does  not  appeal 
to  your  mother’s  heart.” 

Her  heart !  How  it  was  pulsating  and  throbbing 
then  !  She  had  blinded  herself  to  the  child’s  con¬ 
dition — it  hurt  her  so.  And  now  !  Ah  !  She  could 
not  endure  this  man’s  kindly  thought  and  gentle 
sympathy  for  her  dearest  possession. 

And  it  was  all  so  true,  so  pitifully  true.  For  weeks 
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the  child  had  been  paling  and  thinning,  and  fading 
before  her  very  eyes.  She  must  give  the  man  his 
money  back!  Would  shamefully  confess  the  trick 
she  had  been  forced  to  play  on  him. 

He,  Carleton,  had  a  foot  on  the  cab-step  now  ;  was 
about  to  get  in  ;  continued  : 

“  You  seem  grateful  about  that  money.  Show  your 
gratitude  in  the  way  I  want  you  to,  will  you  ?  Spend 
it  on  that  little  mite  you  have  been  neglecting.  Get 
her  good  food.  Try  to  bring  back  some  flesh  to  her 
bones  :  some  colour  to  her  cheeks  :  some  look  of  life 
in  her  face.  You  will  please  me  that  way.  Let  your 
woman’s  heart  prompt  you.  Remember,  she  is  your 
own  flesh  and  blood  .  .  .  Embankment  Theatre, 
cabby.” 

Before  she  could  move,  or  utter  a  word,  the  cab¬ 
man  had  whipped  up  his  horse,  the  cab  was  passing 
her. 

She  stood  there,  dazed.  Her  child  !  Her  little 
Lisbeth  !  A  stranger — of  such  kind  as  surely  she  had 
never  encountered  before — had  spoken  to  her  as  if  he 
had  seen  the  handwriting  of  Death  in  the  little  one’s 
face. 

Death  !  Oh,  God  !  Not  that — Not  That !  The  only 
thing  she  had  left  on  all  the  earth  !  Those  soft  little 
fingers  which  had  a  way  of  creeping  over  her  face, 
and  stealing  so  caressingly  round  her  neck,  to  be  cold 
and  stiff!  The  cry  welled  up  from  the  heart — her 
prayer — Dear  God  :  Not  That ! 

Those  little  lips  which,  pressed  to  hers,  had  so  often 
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made  her  see  something  worth  the  living  for  in  life — 
at  times  too  when  she  had  been  tempted  to  end  it. 
Those  little  lips  which,  when  they  were  alone,  spoke 
to  her  such  sweet  music,  as  could  be  framed  by  no 
other  soul  in  the  whole  wide  world.  And  she  was 
neglecting  her !  The  man  had  said  so ! 

She  woke  from  her  dazed  condition.  What  should 
she  do?  God  help  her,  what  could  she  do?  She 
must  go  back  to  Mike.  Seeing  the  result — or  want  of 
it — of  her  mission,  she  knew  the  reception  to  expect. 
But  fear  of  him  forced  her  back. 

In  the  bright  lexicon  of  Flash  Mike’s  missions, 
there  should  be  no  such  word  as  Fail.  He  punished 
failure ;  punished  it  with  promptness  and  vigour. 
She  had  not  forgotten  how ;  had  marks  by  which 
to  remember. 

Still  she  had  to  go  back  :  she  feared  him  so.  All 
the  way  she  walked,  the  poor  distraught  soul  poured 
out  prayers  to  the  Heavenly  Father  for  protection 
from  an  earthly  one.  People  passing  the  shaking, 
white-faced  widow,  muttering  as  she  stumbled  on, 
turned  their  heads  to  look  after  her. 

She  went  on  and  on — praying  to  God  for  pity  and 
mercy.  On  and  on,  knowing  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
that  she  was  going  where  pity  and  mercy  were  un¬ 
known.  Going  to  Mike. 

At  Ledger’s  Rents  deaf  Dick  admitted  her.  She 

stopped  on  the  threshold  for  just  one  prayer  from  the 

heart,  a  final  appeal  to  Heaven  for  help.  Then, 

slowly,  she  went  across  the  platform  ;  still  slower 
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down  the  steps,  and  finally  leant  against  one  of  the 
cellar  doors  for  support.  Support  to  bear  what  she 
knew  must  come. 

Flash  Mike  was  there  ;  waiting  for  her.  He  was 
sitting  on  an  inverted  tub,  smoking.  As  his  wife 
reached  the  floor  he  held  out  his  hand.  On  his  face 
was  as  near  an  approach  to  a  smile  as  his  countenance 
could  lend  itself  to. 

His  wife  managed  to  walk  up  to  him.  Dropped 
into  the  extended  hand  the  sovereign  Carleton 
had  given  her.  The  grin  on  the  man’s  face  ex¬ 
panded. 

Then  she  was  constrained  to  tell  him  the  truth — fear 
of  him  compelled  her  to  do  that.  The  grin  contracted. 
She  told  him  all,  and  an  ugly  look  took  the  grin’s 
place. 

Many  women  might  think  that,  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  they  would  have  lied.  But  this  was  Emma 
Fysh  talking  to  Flash  Mike.  She  knew !  Hence 
confession  of  the  failure  of  her  errand. 

He  spoke  then.  Used  language  of  an  unprintable 
type.  It  is  but  just  to  admit  that,  despite  the  supera¬ 
bundance  of  adjectives,  it  was  forcible  and  to  the 
point. 

Lest  his  remarks  should  lack  emphasis,  he  illustrated 
them  with  his  fist.  Rained  blow  after  blow  on  her, 
till  her  stolid  reception  of  them  seemed  to  madden 
him. 

He  aimed  a  crushing  blow  at  her  face,  a  place  on 

which  he  rarely  struck  her :  because  it  possessed  a 
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certain  market  value.  The  effect  of  it  dazed  her. 
For  half  a  moment  everything  turned  blood  red — then 
jet  black — she  lost  all  knowledge  of  things. 

The  child  she  had  been  holding  out  of  harm’s  way. 
Somehow,  as  the  mother  slipped  and  staggered,  the 
little  one  came  within  range  of  the  brute’s  fist.  Deliver¬ 
ance  of  another  blow  and  there  sounded  a  shrill  little 
scream  of  agony.  The  child’s  face  was  all  bloody. 
And  then — and  then — stillness. 

Flash  Mike  slipped  back  the  bolt  of  the  door  against 
which  the  woman  was  leaning.  Part  of  her  and  the 
child  fell  inside  the  cellar.  The  rest  the  man  kicked 
in,  away  from  the  swing  of  the  door.  Pulled  it  to  the 
frame,  and  shot  the  bolt. 

“  Cuss  her  !  ” 

He  muttered  that — and  several  other  things — as  he 
put  on  his  hat.  Prepared  to  keep  his  appointment  in 
Gray’s  Inn  Square.  Continued  : 

“  That’ll  teach  her  a  lesson.  If  she  won’t  do  wot  I 
tell  ’er,  she’ll  know  what  to  expect  in  future.” 

He  left  the  Rents.  Left  his  wife  and  child — the 
woman  he  had  sworn  to  love  and  cherish  till  death 
did  them  part,  and  the  child  who  was  bone  of  his  bone, 
flesh  of  his  flesh — left  them  lying  unconscious,  locked 
in  the  cellar,  with  no  more  care  or  thought  for  them 
than  he  bestowed  on  the  dog  he  kicked  from  his  path 
as  he  left  the  building. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  in  the  world  cast  in 
Mr.  Fysh’s  mould.  Let  the  reader  sit  for  a  day  in  a 
Police  Court ;  let  him  listen  to  the  charges  ;  see  and 
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hear  what  reporters  see  and  hear.  He  will  not  then 
think  the  picture  too  large  for  the  frame. 

Flash  Mike  is  not  overdrawn. 
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BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  SILVERY  MOON 

Where  was  she?  It  was  all  dark.  Struggling  to 
her  knees,  Emma  Fysh  put  her  hand  to  her  bewildered 
and  aching  head — it  was  wet!  Wet?  What  could 
it — ah  it  must  be  blood !  She  remembered  :  Mike 
had  struck  her. 

How  long  had  she  been  lying  there  senseless  ?  And 
where  was  Lisbeth  ?  It  was  all  dark.  Her  Lisbeth  ! 
.  .  .  She  felt  all  round  her.  .  .  Presently  touched  the 
little  one’s  body,  lying  on  the  floor. 

She  picked  up  her  child  ;  fondled  it  in  her  bosom. 
What  was  that?  Wet  on  the  little  one’s  face  too — all 
sticky  wet  ?  Ah  !  She  must  have  fallen  with  the 
child  in  her  arms.  The  blood  from  her  own  wound 
had  gone  on  little  Lisbeth. 

Water — water  !  She  must  get  some  and  wash  it 
away.  If  the  child  awoke  she  would  be  frightened. 
Stumbling  to  her  feet,  holding  the  girl  with  one  arm, 
she  felt  round  the  cellar  walls. 

When  she  came  to  the  door  it  was  to  find  it  fastened 
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on  the  outside.  Beating  at  it,  she  found  she  beat  in 
vain.  There  was  only  one  being  on  the  other  side 
— Deaf  Dick. 

The  noise  did  not  wake  Lisbeth  !  Curious  !  What 
did  that  mean  ?  A  fearsome  horror  seized  on  the 
woman.  Crouching  there  in  the  dark,  holding  her 
child  to  her,  an  awful  fear  seized  her — fear  that  in 
falling  she  had  hurt  her  little  one. 

So  she  whispered  endearingly  in  the  child’s  ear. 
Spoke  louder — louder — louder !  The  whisper  merged 
into  a  scream.  But  never  a  movement  was  made  by 
the  little  body  in  her  arms. 

There  was  some  straw  on  the  ground,  and — her 
throat  full  of  choking  sobs — she  laid  the  child  on  that, 
and  found  the  door  again.  With  all  her  strength 
— which  was  now  frenzied — she  beat  and  shook  it ; 
beat  till  her  hands  were  bruised  and  bloody. 

She  cried  aloud,  screamed  out  in  her  agony,  but 
never  an  answer  came  to  her  in  her  fear  and  darkness 
and  despair. 

Panting  from  her  exertions,  she  paused  to  think. 
Remembered  the  barred  and  shuttered  window — it 
faced  the  door,  and  looked  right  on  to  the  river. 
Staggering  across  to  it,  she  tore  at  the  fastenings. 
The  heavy  iron  bar  fell  with  a  clang  ;  the  shutters 
opened. 

It  was  night !  The  light  of  the  full  moon  flooded 
the  cellar  and  illuminated  its  darkness — silvered  all 
over  the  water  which  was  flowing  by  the  window, 
only  a  few  feet  below  it. 
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She  rushed  back  to  the  child,  cradled  her  little  one 
in  her  arms.  Her  heart  seemed  to  cease  its  beating, 
when  the  moonlight  showed  the  ugly  wound  on  the 
brow.  That  accounted  for  that  sticky  moisture  she 
had  thought  her  own  blood.  God  !  It  was  the  child’s  ! 

Water!  Water!  .  .  .  She  must  have  it.  Outside 
flowed  the  river — but  a  dozen  feet  below  the  sill.  She 
pulled  at  the  rope  which  was  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the 
wall  beside  the  window.  But  it  only  brought  nearer 
the  boat  kept  there  in  case  of  need — need  of  escape 
by  the  coiners,  who  would  go  down  the  rope  hand 
over  hand,  cast  off  and  disappear. 

Water!  Water!  She  must  have  it.  .  .  The  braid 
on  the  bottom  of  her  dress !  What  a  fool  that  she 
had  not  thought  of  it  before,  She  was  down  on  the 
floor  in  a  moment  ripping  the  binding  off.  Then  was 
on  her  feet  again,  and  rushing  to  the  window  with  it. 

It  did  not  reach  the  water,  it  was  not  long  enough  ! 
Her  weeds — her  widow’s  weeds!  In  a  minute  she 
had  knotted  them  to  the  braid  ;  was  thanking  God 
that  her  rope  was  long  enough  to  reach  the  water 
then. 

Lint — cotton — linen.  .  .  Something  with  which  to 
bathe  the  wound.  .  .  .  Pulling  up  her  clothes,  she  tore 
at  her  chemise ;  tore  till  she  had  ripped  off  a  large 
piece  of  it.  Fastening  that  to  her  braid  she  lowered 
from  the  window. 

When  she  hauled  back,  a  little  cry  of  thankfulness 
came  from  her  lips.  Her  hand  was  all  wet  and  cold, 
with  the  river  water  with  which  the  cotton  was  soaked. 
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To  the  side  of  her  child.  Squeezing  the  cold 
reviving  water  on  that  little  forehead  with  careful  but 
trembling  fingers.  And  presently  her  efforts  were 
rewarded.  A  parting  of  the  lips,  a  little  shuddering 
sigh,  opening  of  the  eyes,  a  feeble  smile,  and  faintly 
murmured  : 

“  Mummie  dear.” 

“  Yes,  my  darling.  My  darling  !  My  own  mother’s 
darling  !  Mummie  is  here.” 

Two  little  feeble  shaking  arms  held  up.  Two 
bigger  ones — almost  as  shaky — compassed  them. 
She  walked  with  the  child  in  her  arms  to  the  window. 
Sat  there  on  the  sill  nursing  her,  holding  her  in  such  a 
frenzied  grip,  that  it  seemed  she  knew  her  little  one 
was  slipping  away  from  her. 

The  cool  night  air  seemed  to  have  a  reviving 
effect  .  .  .  The  line  was  lowered  again  and  again. 
The  wound  was  bathed  with  kindly,  tender  loving 
fingers . 

“  What  a  bright  moon,  Mummie  dear,  to-night.” 

“Yes,  mother’s  own.  Full  moon  to-night.” 

“That’s  where  God  lives,  isn’t  it  Mummie — up 
there  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  darling.” 

“Do  we  go  to  God  on  the  water,  Mummie — the 
water  seems  to  be  going  straight  there — to  the 
moon  ?  ” 

The  feeble  little  arms  were  round  the  mother’s 
neck,  and  the  child  whispered — as  if  afraid  of  her 
speech : 
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“Can’t  we  go  there — now  Mummie — away  from 
here — away  to  Heaven — now  ?  ” 

Only  God  knows  how  sorely  tempted  the  woman 
was  then  !  Just  a  jump  from  the  window.  That  was 
all  that  was  needed.  The  deep,  deep,  fast-flowing 
river,  only  a  few  feet  off,  might  wash  away  all  her 
cares  and  troubles,  all  her  misery  and  fears. 

She  shuddered — she  dared  not !  So  the  hours 
passed.  The  little  one  fitfully  slept  in  her  lap,  as  the 
mother  sat  there  stonily  watching  the  water  flowing 
up — time  and  tide  wait  not . 

“  Mummie  dear  !  ” 

The  feeble  little  voice  was  so  much  more  faint  and 
low  now,  that,  close  as  were  lips  to  ear,  the  mother 
but  just  caught  the  words  of  the  question  : 

“  Daddy  won’t  go  to  Heaven  with  us,  will  he  ?  ” 

“  No,  darling.” 

A  deep  sigh — a  sigh  as  of  relief  ...  A  few  more 
fluttering  little  breaths.  One  long  one — so  long  that 
it  seemed  it  would  never  end. 

It  never  did.  It  was  the  last  breath  little  Lisbeth 
drew.  A  soul  fluttered  away ;  went  to  a  kinder 
Father  than  the  child  had  ever  known  on  earth — to 
One  who  suffered  little  children  to  come  unto  Him. 

The  mother  sat  on,  holding  the  gradually 
stiffening  form  of  her  child.  Was  unable  to  realise 
that  all  she  had  held  dear  in  the  world  had  gone  from 
her  for  ever. 

She  looked  straight  up  to  the  brightness  to  which 

the  child  had  spoken  of  going.  But  the  kindly  light 
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of  the  moon  revealed  no  trace  of  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Only  a  look  of  stony  despair  was  on  the  white  face — 
white,  save  where  the  wound  and  blood  marks 
showed — Mike’s  marks. 

The  child,  whose  every  thought  of  her  father  was 
linked  with  cruelty  and  misery,  was  unnatural  when 
she  put  that  question  about  his  admission  to 
Heaven  ?  You  think  that?  x'Yid  the  mother  was  a 
wicked  woman  when  she  took  upon  herself  to  answer, 
pleasantly,  as  she  did,  the  last  question  the  child  ever 
asked  her  ?  You  think  that  so,  you  earthly  judges  ? 

Alas,  for  the  rarity  of  Christian  charity  under  the 
sun!  But  behind  that  orb  she  had  another  Judge  to 
face — later.  A  Judge  whose  mercy  is  not  meted  out 
according  to  our  poor  standard. 

Maybe  the  Recording  Angel  omitted  an  entry  of 
that  utterance  of  hers — speech  which  soothed  the 
dying  moments  of  her  child.  Death  for  which  the 
man  she  had  barred  Heaven  to,  was  responsible. 

A  kindly  intent  is  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
Heavenly  Ledger.  Anyway  we  are  taught  to  believe 
and  hope  so.  It  would  be  a  poor  world  if  such  hopes 
and  beliefs  existed  not. 

We  should  be  poorer  citizens  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


THE  CONTEMPLATED  ABDUCTION 

The  liberation  of  the  detective  from  the  cupboard, 
and  his  departure,  acted  as  signals.  It  meant  the 
descent  of  Barkery  from  the  landing  above,  and 
Denzil’s  coming  out  from  the  adjoining  room. 

When  the  three  men  foregathered,  Mike  was  the 
first  to  speak.  He  was  rather  proud  of  his  perform¬ 
ance. 

“  ’Ow  did  I  work  that — eh  ?  ”  he  enquired.  “  Bust 
a  frawg  now  !  Oughtn’t  I  to  be  on  the  stige  ?  ” 

“  You  did  exceedingly  well.” 

“  Did  you  ’ear  wot  the  ’tec  said  as  he  went  aht  ? 
That  ’e’d  got  the  warrants  in  his  bloomin’  pocket,  and 
was  agoing  to  clap  his  ’ands  on  Ray  Carleton’s 
shoulders  to-night.” 

They  had  not  heard  that,  eager  listeners’  as  they 
had  been.  Their  souls  were  filled  with  joy  at  the 
information. 

“  The  arrest  will  take  place  at  the  theatre  then,” 

interposed  Barkery.  “  I  wonder  whether  they  will  let 
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him  go  through  his  part,  or  take  him  before  he 
begins  ?  ” 

“  So  long  as  he  is  arrested  some  time  or  other,” 
answered  the  elate  Denzil,  “  that  is  all  we  want.” 

Barkery  and  Denzil  had  a  short  conversation 
apart  from  Fysh.  Barkery  was  anxious  to  get  away  to 
the  theatre  ;  was  eager  to  witness  the  arrest  of  the  man 
he  hated  ;  would  not  have  missed  it  for  a  month’s 
salary. 

Carleton  was  the  cause  of  his  being  discharged. 
But  whose  turn  was  it  now?  He  could  have  laughed 
more  heartily  just  then,  than  he  had  laughed  for 
years. 

His  face  wore  one  broad  smile — a  wide  smile  of 
triumph,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  come  to  stop.  But 
he  must  get  away  ...  A  hastily  uttered  farewell, 
then  he  departed. 

Fysh  and  Denzil  left  to  themselves,  started  a 
subject  which  had  not  been  mentioned  before  Barkery. 
Mammon  took  a  back  seat.  Cupid — if  it  is  not 
libelling  the  love-god  to  link  him  with  such  a  scheme 
— came  to  the  front. 

“  The  cab  will  be  here,  in  the  square  at  nine  prompt  ? 
You’ve  not  forgotten  to  arrange  about  that  ?  ” 

“  Before  nine,  guvnor.  They  closes  the  big  Inn 
Gates  then.  An’  it’s  jest  as  well  to  ’ave  the  keb  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Square  earlier,  as  if  it  was 
witeing  for  someone.” 

“  True.” 

“  Now,  look  at  here,  don’t  let’s  ’ave  no  mistakes 
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through  me  not  a-knowin’.  Wot  do  you  want  me  to 
do?” 

“  The  woman  I  want  secured — not  hurt,  mind  you. 
Not  hurt,  insulted,  or  treated  in  any  way  but  as  the 
lady  she  is.  Dare  to  lay  a  finger  on  her — ” 

“  Lorlumme,  guvnor — don’t  go  a  wasting  time. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  I’ll  treat  ’er  like  a  noo-born 
bibe.” 

“  I  shall  leave  you  here.  At  or  about  nine  o’clock, 
the  lady  will  come  here  ;  will  enquire  for  Mr.  Brown. 
I  shall  not  be  here.  Ask  her  in  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  till  Mr.  Brown  comes  back.  When  I  come, 
go  you  out  on  the  landing,  and  wait  till  you  see  a 
stout  gentleman  in  evening  dress  limping  on  his  left 
leg — limping  with  a  stick.  The  moment  you  catch 
sight  of  him,  whistle  shrilly  that  I  may  hear  ;  come 
into  the  room  and  close  the  door.  What  is  to 
happen  then  will  depend  on  how  the  lady  has 
behaved.” 

“  Owjermean  ?  ” 

“  If  she  listens  to  me,  assents  to  the  proposal  I  have 
to  make  to  her,  you  are  to  tell  the  old  gentleman  that 
there  is  no  lady.  That  he  has  been  hoaxed.” 

“  Yus.” 

“  If  she  does  not,  I  want  you  to  use  your  drug. 
How  long  does  it  take  to  render  a  person  insensible  ?  ” 

“  Not  arfamo.” 

“  Then  when  she  is  unconscious  she  is  to  be  carried 
into  the  adjoining  bedroom,  and  laid  upon  the  bed.” 

“  An’  the  old  bloke  ?  ” 
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“  Will  be  taken  in  to  the  adjoining  room  to  see  her 
so  lying  there.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  see.” 

“  Is  there  any  need  for  you  to  see  ?  Is  that  a  part 
of  our  bargain  ?  You  have  expressed  yourself  satisfied 
with  the  terms.  What  more  do  you  require  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothin’,  guv’nor.  That’s  orl  right.  But  the 
ole  bloke?  There’s  no  charnst  of  my  miking  a 
mistike  abaht  ’im  ?  ” 

“You  can’t  very  well.  You  know  him.” 

“  Know  ’im  ?  ” 

“Yes.  The  man  before  whom  you  were  charged  ; 
who  remanded  you.  The  Bow  Street  Magistrate — 
Sir  Reginald  Maybury.” 

“  Lorlumme  !  ’E  mustn’t  see  me.” 

“  M’no.  You  are  quite  right,  he  must  not  ;  it  would 
spoil  the  scheme  Hide  you,  in  an  adjoining  room. 
When  he  knocks  I  will  open  the  door  to  and  deal  with 
him.  Do  not  show  yourself  till  he  has  gone.” 

“  And  I  runs  in  and  gives  you  the  orfis  when  ’e 
comes — whistles  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  If,  when  you  come  into  the  room,  I  say  : 
*  Is  that  you  ?  I  shall  not  want  you  any  more  to¬ 
night,’  go  at  once  and  conceal  yourself.  There  will  be 
no  need  for  you  to  use  your  chloroform — which,  by 
the  bye,  have  in  readiness.” 

“  Right  you  are.” 

“  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  say  to  you  :  ‘  I  am  glad 

you  have  come  back,  I  wanted  you,’  instantly  apply 

your  drug,  and  render  the  girl  senseless.  On  second 
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thoughts  I  will  carry  her  into  the  bedroom  myself. 
There  will  be  time  before  the  old  man  knocks.” 

“  Right  you  are.” 

“  Is  everything  clear  ?  ” 

“  Everyfink.” 

“  And  the  cab  ?  ” 

“Will  be  t’other  side  of  the  Square.  The  driver 
wiv  his  optic  on  this  ’ere  winder.  I  waves  one  of  these 
’ere  candles,  and  ’e  drives  quietly  up  to  the  door — 
ekally  quietly  I  carries  the  gal  downstairs — ” 

“  With  every  care.” 

“Trust  me.  Tike  my  word  for  it.  I’ve  ’andled  too 
many  women  not  to  know  ’ow  to  carry  ’em  wivvout 
breakin’  ’em.” 

“  Then  for  Ledger’s  Rents.” 

“  Do  you  come  wiv  us  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Better  let  me  ride  wiv  you  inside,  guvnor.  There’s 
’andles  about  that  keb,  which,  pulled  the  wrong  wie, 
means  the  back  and  bottom  of  the  keb  opening,  and 
wot’s  inside  droppin’  aht.  It’s  a  pitent  sifety  keb, 
it  is.  Sifety  for  our  gang  in  disposin’  of  somethin’ 
as  ain’t  wuth  keepin’.” 

“  At  the  Rents,  you  are  quite  sure  there  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  anyone  being  about  ?  ” 

“  Wot,  at  ten  o’clock  ?  Lorluvyer  !  And  the  pubs 
not  shut  ?  No  fear  !  ” 

“  And  there  the  girl  can  be  safely  kept  ?  ” 

“  Safe  as  a  Chubb.  And  my  missus  can  tend  on 

her  if  she  wants  a  mide,  and  prevent  any  ’ookin  it.” 
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“No  possibility  of  any  of  your  gang  going  there — 
to  the  Rents  ?  ” 

“  Wot  ?  An’  me  under  remand  ?  Not  much  !  ” 

“You  have  the  place  to  yourself?” 

“  Me  and  the  Missus  and  Deaf  Dick.  Not  a 
bloomin’  soul  else’ll  go  near  it  till  my  kise  is  decided.” 

“  That’s  all  right  then.  I  do  not  see  that  we  need 
fear  detection.” 

“  Not  a  bit.  And  see  ’ow  ’andy-like  it  is.  A  nicer, 
lonelier,  more  quieter  spot  for  a  neat  little  job  like 
this  ’ere  I  wouldn’t  wish  for  than  Gries  Inn  Square.” 

Whether  the  Benchers  of  the  Inn  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  that  utterance  a  compliment  is  questionable. 
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Doyle  had  made  his  application  for  warrants  after  the 
Bow  Street  Court  had  risen.  Having — reluctantly — 
granted  the  application,  Sir  Reginald  Maybury  went 
home.  The  magistrate  was  getting  old.  Hence  lived 
a  quiet  regular  life.  He  rarely  missed  dinner  with  his 
daughter.  With  equal  regularity  adjourned  to  his 
club  later.  The  conclusion  of  his  evening  there  with 
a  rubber  of  whist  was  as  regular  as  his  uprising  at  the 
commencement  of  the  day. 

This  particular  evening  he  failed  to  enjoy  his  dinner. 
Did  not  like  the  duty  which  had  devolved  on  him. 
Yet  he  knew  that  he  must  perform  it. 

Instinctively  he  felt  that  the  news  of  Carleton’s 
arrest  would  be  a  great  shock  to  his  daughter.  Con¬ 
sequently,  another  duty  was  to  prepare  her  for  it. 

Dinner  was  gone  through  without  mention  of  the 
matter.  He  even  got  into  his  overcoat,  to  go  to  the 
club,  before  summoning  up  sufficient  courage  to 

broach  the  subject.  Then  he  went  back  into  the 
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drawing-room,  and  closing  the  door,  jerked  out  the 
words  : 

“  Maud,  I  want  to  say  something  to  you.  Some¬ 
thing  of  a  not  very  pleasant  nature  about  Ray 
Carleton.” 

“  Then  don’t  say  it,  father  dear.  Please  don’t ! 
Your  anger  is  always  aroused  when  that  subject  is 
raised.  And  we  arranged  to  drop  it — didn’t  we.  I 
cannot  help  it,  even  if  I  would.  I  cannot  help  loving 
Ray  Carleton,  any  more  than  you  can  help  disliking 
him.” 

“  I  did  not  dislike  him.  I  have  told  you  so  a 
hundred  times.  It  was  the  disgrace,  the — the  damn¬ 
able  profession  to  which  he  had  linked  himself. 
Why  did  he  not  keep  to  the  Bar  ?  As  a  barrister — ” 

“  Father,  dear !  That  is  his  business.  Surely  he 
is  old  enough,  and  clever  enough,  to  know  what  is 
good  for  himself.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned — you 
and  I — we  agreed  last  time  we  spoke  of  this  not  to 
mention  his  name  again,  until  you  could  hear  it  with¬ 
out  being  angered.” 

“  Angered  !  I — ” 

“  Father,  dear  !  Please  !  I  have  told  you  that,  as 
your  daughter  I  respect  your  wishes.  It  is  my  duty 
to  you.  To  refuse  to  obey  you,  would  be  the 
blackest  ingratitude  for  all  the  years  of  affection  and 
love  you  have  lavished  on  me.” 

“  You  know  I — ” 

“Yes,  dear  father.” 

She  could  not  resist  a  tinge  of  weariness  coming 
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into  her  tone — they  had,  without  profit,  threshed  the 
matter  out  so  often  before — continued  : 

“  I  know  you  love  me.  And  you  know  I  love  you. 
I  obey  your  wishes — as  far  as  possible.  To  tear  Ray 
Carleton  from  my  thoughts,  from  my  heart,  is  im¬ 
possible.  I  love  him.  I  love  him  very,  very  dearly.” 
“  He  is  a  scoundrel !  ” 

“  Father !  ” 

“  A  criminal  scoundrel — ” 

“  Father !  ” 

“  He  has  been  passing  bad  money — ” 

“You  have  heard  that  vile  slander!  And  you — 
you,  a  club  man  yourself — credit  such  a  foul  lie  !  Oh, 
father  !  I  thought  that  a  look  into  Ray  Carleton’s 
honest  face  was  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  of  his 
noble,  upright  character !  And  you — you,  who  pride 
yourself  on  your  ability  to  read  men’s  characters  !  ” 

“  I  had  not  in  mind  anything  about  the  club 
incident.  I  was  thinking  of  something  affecting  Ray 
Carleton  far  more  seriously.” 

“  Seriously !  ” 

“  He  is  the  head  of  a  gang  of  coiners.  The  chief 
who  doles  out  spurious  coins  to  his  men,  and,  like  a 
sneaking  cur,  lurks  in  safety  in  the  background.” 

“Father!  This  is  unfair!  You  are  saying  this  to 
poison  my  mind  !  ” 

“  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.” 

“  Were  Ray  Carleton  to  tell  it  to  me  himself — with 
his  own  lips — I  should  say  it  was  a  lie  !  ” 

“  Obstinate  girl — ” 
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“  Where  Ray  Carleton’s  honour  is  concerned — yes  !' 
Obstinate,  obstinate,  obstinate,  and — please  God — 
obstinate  yet  again  !  ” 

“  When  he  stands  in  the  dock  of  a  criminal 
court — ” 

“  Father !  I  am  your  daughter.  I  am  bound  to 
render  you  obedience.  But  by  no  moral  or  parental 
right,  can  you  compel  me  to  stand  here  and  listen  to 
this.  To  the  vilest  calumnies  ever  uttered  against  a 
man  who  has  Honoured  me  by  asking  me  to  be  his 
wife.” 

She  swept  from  the  room,  eyes  ablaze  with  anger, 
head  proudly  erect,  figure  quivering  with  indignation. 
The  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  As  he  pulled 
on  his  gloves,  he  muttered  : 

“  Her  belief  will  be  shaken  when  all  London  rings 
with  the  news  of  his  arrest ;  when  the  newsboys 
shriek  it  on  the  streets.  My  efforts  to  break  it 
gently  have  been  futile.  Well — wilful  woman  must 
have  her  way.” 

Taking  his  stick  from  the  hall  stand,  Sir  Reginald 
Maybury  limped  out.  Hailing  a  passing  cab,  was 
driven  to  his  club.  There,  was  soon  lost  in  that  deep 
attention,  which  votaries  of  the  game  of  whist  find  it 
necessary  to  sustain. 

Shortly  before  nine  o’clock,  the  call  bell  of  the 
telephone  in  the  library  at  Maybury  Mansion  rang. 
Being  in  the  room,  Maud  answered  it.  With  the 
receiver  to  her  ear  she  listened.  Was  filled  more  and 

more  with  amazement  at  every  word  she  heard  : 
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“You  are  Miss  Maybury?  ...  I  am  Brown  .  .  . 
Brown  ...  Yes.  Solicitor,  16  Gray’s  Inn  Square  .  .  . 
Mr.  Ray  Carleton  is  in  great  danger  ;  he  has  been 
arrested  this  evening  on  a  warrant  for  passing  bad 
money  ...  Of  course  we  know  he  is  innocent,  but 
the  charge  must  be  disproved  .  .  .  He  has  asked 
me  to  communicate  with  you.  Wants  you  to  come 
and  see  me  here  at  once  ...  Yes,  he  thinks  you 
can  be  of  great  help  to  him  if  you  will.  Can  you 
jump  in  a  cab  and  come  on  here  at  once  ?  .  .  . 
Thanks  .  .  .  He  advises  that  you  do  not  tell  any¬ 
one  where  you  are  coming.  You  will  come  at 
once?  .  .  .  Thanks  .  .  .  No.  16,  second  floor  .  .  . 
Thank  you.” 

Inside  a  minute  Maud  had  flown  to  her  room  and 
adjusted  a  hat — the  latter  a  task  which  usually 
needed  several  minutes  for  its  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment.  Then  she  flung  on  her  shoulders  a  cloak,  and 
within  two  more  minutes  was  being  bowled  along  in 
a  hansom,  in  the  direction  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

Fear  is,  reputedly,  the  greatest  movement-quickener 
known.  But  it  fades  into  weakness  beside  the  power 
of  love. 
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A  DEVILISH  PLOT 

Lester  Denzil  loved  Maud  Maybury.  Loved  her 
in  his  own  deep,  stormy,  burning,  passionate  way. 
Because  he  happened  to  be  a  scoundrel,  that  did  not 
prevent  his  heart  talking. 

The  villain  of  the  piece  is  usually  labelled  heartless 
— but  he  is  not  necessarily  without  one.  When 
possession  of  it  is  revealed,  a  woman  is  usually  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  discovery. 

Denzil  meant  Maud  no  ill  in  the  scheme  he  had 
on  hand.  He  wanted  her  for  his  wife.  By  fair 
means  or  foul  he  intended  making  her  so.  That  was 
the  only  honest  item  in  this  black  scheme  he  was 
plotting  against  her  happiness :  his  picture  of  the 
future  with  her,  via  the  church  door. 

In  a  disguised  voice  he  had  telephoned  to  her. 
Her  love  for  Carleton  had  blinded  her — proverbial 
blindness — and  she  had  fallen  into  the  trap  at  once. 
Was  even  then  on  her  way  to  Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

She  would  have  to  wait  for  him  a  few  minutes. 
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Because,  now  that  he  was  assured  she  was  rising  to 
his  fly,  he  had  another  message  to  send  ;  to  her  father. 
He  wanted  the  father  to  arrive  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  he  started  to  talk  to  the  daughter. 

Denzil’s  intent  when  he  interviewed  the  girl  was  to 
speak  her  fair.  To  tell  her  of  his  love — the  depth  and 
honesty  of  it — and  offer  to  make  her  his  wife. 

If  that  failed,  he  would  resort  to  threats.  Threaten 
her  with  the  loss  of  her  good  name.  Terrorise  her 
with  fear  of  the  news  going  abroad ;  her  being 
discovered  in  a  man’s  chambers  alone  at  night ! 

If  that  failed — and  knowing  her  proud  nature,  her 
contempt  of  calumny,  he  feared — then  he  would  have 
to  carry  out  his  scheme  to  its  fullest  extent ;  there 
would  be  no  alternative. 

Drugged,  she  should  be  taken  to  Ledger’s  Rents. 
Be  kept  prisoner  there  till  she  became  reasonable — 
we  are  apt  to  indorse  as  reasonable  that  which  we 
ourselves  think  so. 

The  main  success  of  this  scheme  he  hoped  to  bring 
about  by  means  of  her  father.  He  knew  him;  knew 
also  that  he — Denzil — personally  found  no  favour  in 
his  eyes. 

As  a  member  of  the  same  club,  Sir  Reginald  could 
not  help  hearing  things  about  Denzil’s  moral 
character.  If  only  half  of  them  were  true,  it  left  that 
gentleman  a  reputation  with  little  room  for  more  spots 
on  it ! 

And  that  was  a  part  of  the  devilish  ingenuity  of  his 

scheme.  The  father  should  come  there.  He,  Denzil, 
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would  profess  no  knowledge  of  the  girl — having  taken 
good  care  to  leave  some  garment  of  hers  within  the 
father’s  sight. 

The  old  man  would  recognise  the  clothing.  Would 
rage  and  storm,  and  force  his  way  into  the  other  room 
— a  man’s  room.  To  find  his  daughter  lying  in  an 
apparent  faint ;  a  faint  brought  about  by  fear  at  his — 
the  father’s — unexpected  arrival  and  discovery  of  her! 
Devilish  scheme  ? — the  adjective  is  weak  ! 

In  a  corner  of  his  heart  Denzil  hoped  that  to  this 
length  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  go.  Hoped  Maud 
would  be  reasonable.  That  fear  of  discovery  of  a 
night’s  visit  to  a  man’s  chambers  would  induce  her  to 
promise  to  marry  him.  That  was  all  he  wanted. 

Love  him  he  knew  she  did  not.  But — the  usual 
optimism — once  secured  to  him,  he  thought  that 
would  come.  Once  let  the  parson  press  the  button. 
He  would  leave  to  Time  the  doing  of  the  rest. 

If  however,  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  then  the 
drugging,  and  sequent  sight  of  her  by  her  father,  was 
essential.  If  he  knew  Sir  Reginald  Maybury — as  he 
thought  he  did — that  stern  stickler  for  rectitude 
would  cast  his  daughter  off  at  once.  That  would 
help  along  Denzil’s  scheme  amazingly. 

If  too,  he  knew  anything  of  Ray  Carleton,  the 
knowledge  that  the  father  had  cast  off  the  daughter, 
and  that  she  was  no  longer  his  heir,  would  cool  his 
ardour. 

He  was  wrong  there.  But  he  argued  that  actors 

did  not  usually  marry  penniless  women.  In  this 
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instance  he  made  the  common  mistake  of  measuring 
a  rival  by  his  own  standard. 

Cast  out  from  her  home,  her  good  name  in  peril, 
abandoned  by  her  lover,  in  close  custody  at  Ledger’s 
Rents — well,  she  must  be  more  than  an  ordinary 
woman  if  she  refused  to  refuge  in  the  arms  held  out 
to  her. 

Arms,  too,  belonging  to  a  man,  who,  after  all,  loved 
her.  Whose  excuse  for  acting  as  he  did  was  the 
greatness  of  his  love. 

That  was  the  way  Denzil  mentally  pictured  the 
happening  of  things.  Pessimism  found  no  place  in 
the  pigments  applied  by  his  brush. 

At  the  telephone  exchange,  a  few  minutes  before 
nine  o’clock,  Denzil  rang  up  the  club  whereat  he  was 
almost  certain  Sir  Reginald  was  to  be  found  at  that 
hour.  He  was  there. 

In  communication,  the  magistrate  got  into  such  a 
speechless  rage,  that  Denzil  had  almost  all  the  talking 
to  himself.  And  Denzil,  despite  a  disguised  voice, 
spoke  well.  Eloquently,  convincingly  well. 

So  much  so  that,  although  he  failed  to  satisfy  Sir 
Reginald  of  the  truth  of  his  utterances,  he  yet  aroused 
suspicions.  Sufficiently  to  induce  the  magistrate  to 
throw  up  his  hand  at  cards  :  to  drive  to  Gray’s  Inn 
and  see  for  himself  what  it  all  meant. 

Denzil  had  telephoned  as  a  mysterious  friend  of 

the  family.  He  had  watched,  he  said,  for  long 

past,  the  falling  of  Sir  Reginald’s  daughter.  What 

did  she  do  all  those  long  evenings  when  the  magistrate 
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was  at  the  club  ?  Where  did  she  go  ?  With  whom 
was  she  ? 

Sir  Reginald  could  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  all 
this,  by  going  then  to  No.  1 6,  Gray’s  Inn  Square. 
Second  floor ;  Brown  name  on  door ;  and  he  would 
find  her  with  a  well-known  man  about  town  ! 

As  a  method  of  administering  oral  poison,  the 
telephone  stands  pre-eminent — wins  all  the  time, 
from  flag  to  finish.  Sir  Reginald  growled  back 
through  the  instrument  that  he  would  see  his  informant 
damn’d  before  he  would  go.  Then  went. 

Denzil  had  nicely  calculated  the  times  the  respective 
cabs  were  likely  to  take  from  Russell  Square  and  the 
club.  If  all  things  worked  as  he  wished,  he  would 
have  something  under  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the 
daughter  before  the  father’s  arrival. 

Despite  the  refusal,  he  knew  the  father  would  come 
— his  knowledge  of  human  nature  told  him  that. 
And  things  did  work  the  way  he  had  mentally  shaped 
them.  The  devil  rarely  fails  to  help  his  children — 
and  Denzil  could  not  help  being  a  bit  of  a  favourite 
with  the  King  of  Below. 

Finding  the  gates  of  the  Inn  closed,  Maud 
discharged  her  cab  in  Holborn.  Then  walked  through 
the  wicket  gate  into  Gray’s  Inn  Square.  No  suspicion 
lurked  in  her  mind.  Indeed  so  full  was  it  of  anxiety 
for  the  man  she  loved  that  there  was  no  room  for 
anything  else. 

Mounting  the  stairs,  she  knocked  at  Mr.  Brown’s 

door.  Was  admitted  by  Fysh.  He  respectfully 
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asked  her  to  walk  in  and  wait  for  a  few  minutes,  till 
Mr.  Brown  returned.  She  complied ;  waited.  ‘  Mr. 
Brown  ’  was  at  that  moment  telephoning  her  father. 

Maud  viewed  Fysh  with  just  a  little  suspicion. 
Villain  was  shown  as  plainly  on  his  face,  as  the 
figures  on  a  clock.  She  could  not  avoid  a  shudder 
as  she  looked  on  him.  He  appeared  to  be  a  man 
capable  of  any  atrocity. 

So  it  was  that  she  was  thankful  when  she  heard  a 
knock  at  the  outer  door.  It  would  be  Mr.  Brown 
returned.  He,  a  lawyer,  would  at  least  be  a  gentle¬ 
man,  she  would  feel  safer  with  him  in  the  office. 

Fysh,  admitting  the  man  who  knocked,  gave  Denzil 
to  understand  that  Miss  Maybury  was  in  the  inner 
chamber.  Then  he  retired  to  the  landing  outside  and 
craned  his  neck  from  the  open  window.  Watched  by 
the  light  of  the  Square  lamps  for  the  approaching, 
limping  figure  of  the  magistrate. 

Denzil  took  off  his  hat,  and  placed  it  on  a  peg  in 
the  hall.  Metaphorically  shook  himself  together. 
Although  the  goal  was  so  pleasant  to  contemplate, 
he  did  not  altogether  relish  the  road  thereto — the  task 
before  him. 

If  he  had  not  loved  the  girl,  with  all  the  ardour  of 
his  twisted  nature,  he  could  have  gone  through  the 
interview  cool  as  ice.  As  it  was,  his  blood  flowed  so, 
that  his  thermometer  marked  fever  heat. 

He  paused  just  a  moment  outside  the  door  of  the 

room,  drew  a  deep  breath  and  turning  the  handle, 

entered.  Maud  started  to  her  feet  and  said  : 
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“  Mr.  Brown — ” 

Then  stopped.  Pulled  up  in  amazement.  For 
before  her  stood  a  man  whose  offer  of  marriage  she 
had  rejected  with  scorn.  A  man  she  had  driven 
from  her  presence,  telling  him  never  to  presume  to 
address  her  again. 

For  the  first  time  a  feeling  of  fear  crept  over  her. 
A  tight  feeling  round  the  region  of  her  heart  made 
her  put  her  hand  there.  Her  lips  trembled  just  a 
little  as  she  faltered  : 

“  Lester  Denzil !  What — does — this — mean  ?  ” 

With  an  assumption  of  coolness  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  Denzil  replied  : 

“  May  I  beg  you  to  be  seated,  Miss  Maybury  ? 
We  parted  bad  friends  last  time  we  met — but  do  not 
let  that  influence  you.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you — 
I  must  claim  your  indulgence — to  listen  to  me. 
Again — I  pray  you  sit  down.” 

It  was  not  obedience  which  made  her  sink  back  in 
her  chair. 

She  felt  unable  to  stand. 
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IN  THE  TOILS 

Maud  Maybury’s  heart  throbbed  quicker  and 
quicker — till  it  hurt.  She  felt  it  beating  against  her 
bosom  as  it  had  never  beaten  before.  Tried  to  still 
its  beating  by  telling  herself  that  she  had  nothing  to 
fear.  That  this  was  London — the  heart  of  London  ! 

Then  flooded  in  recollection  of  that  man — that 
horrible  man  outside.  There  came  too,  to  her  mind, 
certain  stories  she  had  heard  whispered  concerning 
Denzil  and  women.  And,  above  all,  the  memory  of 
that  look  on  his  set  livid  face,  when  she  had  forbidden 
him  to  address  her  again. 

As  for  Denzil,  he  determined  to  keep  cool.  To  let 
nothing  she  might  say  disturb  him.  He  held  the 
master  cards,  and  he  knew  that  the  man  who  keeps 
cool  generally  rakes  in  the  pool.  He  opened  up 
matters  by  saying : 

“  Miss  Maybury,  it  is  a  hard  thing  on  a  woman  to 

ask  her  not  to  talk,  I  know.  But  if  you  could  just 

listen  to  me  in  silence,  we  should  get  the  interview 
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over  so  much  quicker.  And,  as,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  you  will  be  compelled  to  listen  to  me — ” 

“  You  threat — ” 

“  I  do  not  wish  to.  I  do  not  want  to.  I  am 
anxious,  oh,  so  anxious,  believe  me,  to  do  or  say  not  a 
thing  to  hurt  or  pain  or  even  annoy  you.  But  what 
I  have  to  say,  must  be  said.” 

“  And  if  I  refuse  to  listen  to  you  ?  ” 

She  rose  to  her  feet  as  she  spoke.  With  his  hand 
he  motioned  her  to  resume  her  seat  as  he  answered  : 

“  Do  not.  Do  not  refuse  what  I  ask  you.  It  is 
here  that  I  am  compelled  to  threaten  you.  How 
reluctantly  you  cannot  even  think.” 

“You  dare — ” 

“  Miss  Maybury  I  love  you.  I  have  told  you  so 
before.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  you  would  say.  Please 
do  not  say  it ;  it  is  wasting  time.  The  circumstances 
are  different  now.  You  had  the  whip  in  your  hand 
then,  you  enjoyed  making  me  feel  the  lash.  I  hold 
the  whip  now — I  am  more  merciful,  I  want  to  spare 
you.” 

“  Let  me  leave  this  place.” 

The  girl’s  voice  was  imperious  ;  her  dilated  eyes 
blazing  with  scorn  and  anger.  She  walked  towards 
the  door  as  she  spoke,  motioning  Denzil  away  with 
her  hand.  But  he  was  before  her.  Stood  with  his 
back  against  the  door. 

“  You  shall  leave  here  presently,  I  promise  you,” 
he  said.  “  But  first  you  must  hear  what  I  have  to 
say.” 
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“You  would  detain  me  against  my  will  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say — yes.  I  would  so  much  rather 
have  you  a  willing  listener,  whilst  I  tell  you  that 
what  I  am  doing  now,  what  I  have  done,  arises  from 
my  great  love  for  you.” 

“  Love  !  ” 

There  was  such  a  world  of  contempt  and  disdain 
in  her  voice  as  to  make  him  wince. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “you  speak  of  it  contemptously, 
but  there  are  few  men  could  offer  you  a  love  as  deep 
and  earnest  and  intense  as  that  which  I  offer  you.  I 
tell  you — honestly — that  never  in  my  life  have  I 
loved  woman  before.  Do  not  think  I  am  attempting 
to  posture  as  a  saint — this  is  not  an  age  for  their 
upbringing.  I  am  not  talking  of  passion,  but 
abiding,  honest,  deep-felt  love.  That  which  I  offer 
you — the  lasting,  lasting-till-death  love  that  I  want 
you  to  accept  from  me,  that  I  wanted  you  to  accept 
when  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wife,  and  that  I  shall  go 
on  offering  you  till  you  say  yes.” 

“  Never  !  Never  would  I — ” 

“  Do  not  say  that.  Proverbially  never  is  a  long 
day.  Do  not  think  I  beg  of  you,  that — whatever 
happens — I  mean  you  any  harm.  I  want  you  for 
my  wife.  I  want  you  to  try  to  love  me — a  little — as 
I  love  you  ” 

“  Love  !  I  hate  you  !  Every  moment  I  stand  here 
I  hate  you  more  and  more  !  When  I  think  of  this 
cruel,  unmanly — this  trap  you  have  lured  me  into,  I 

can  only  think  of  you  with  loathing  and  horror.” 
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“  Harsh  words — ” 

“  Meant !  Meant !  Meant — every  word  of  them  !  ” 

“  I  am  sorry — ” 

“  Marry  you !  I  cannot  find  words  for  my 
contempt  of  you!  If  the  bridegroom  of  death 
stretched  out  a  hand  to  me,  I  would  willingly  grasp 
it  in  preference  to  yours.  Indeed  death  would  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  life  with  so  contemptible  a 
thing  as  you.” 

Denzil  went  very  white  at  this  expression  of  her 
loathing  for  him.  But  he  answered  quietly  : 

“Death  does  not  come  just  because  we  wish  him 
to.  You  know  me  by  reputation,  perhaps  as  an  evil 
liver.  I  am  no  worse  than  my  fellow  men.  Rumour 
is  a  lying  jade  ;  exaggerates  everything.  But  assume 
me  to  be  as  bad  as  you  have  heard — reform  me  ! 
Make  a  man  of  me !  Lead  me  from  the  broad  road 
into  the  narrow  way !  Lead  me  from  the  hell  I  am 
in,  to  your  heaven  !  Let  me  be  your  servant,  your 
slave  for  all  my  life,  as  I  swear  by  heaven  I  will  be  if 
you — ” 

“  Enough !  Every  word  you  utter  is  a  stinging 
insult!  Your  Manly,  Brave  character,  is  shown  in 
your  behaviour.”  Again  there  was  a  world  of  con¬ 
tempt  in  the  way  she  spoke.  “  A  man  !  A  man  to 
entrap  a  defenceless  woman  !  Let  me  pass.” 

That  wrought  a  change  in  his  manner ;  the  tone  of 
his  voice.  It  was  necessary  that  she  should  recognise 
his  power. 

“No.  You  cannot  pass.  There  is  more  to  which 
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you  must  listen.  I  have  tried  fair  means  to  induce 
you  to  promise  to  wed  me — ” 

“  And  they  have  failed  !  ”  She  spoke  vehemently. 
“  And  will  fail,  for  ever  and  for  ever,  and  for  ever  !  ” 

“Yes — I  fear  so.  I  am  sorry.  Because  now,  I 
must  try  foul.  For  by  fair  means  or  foul  you  shall  be 
my  wife.  I  have  sworn  it  by  everything  I  hold 
sacred.” 

“  Foul  means — ” 

“Listen.  You  know  the  hour.  You  are  here, 
supposed  to  be  alone  with  me,  in  a  bachelor’s 
chambers.  Admit,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  I 
deserve  the  reputation  you  think  I  bear.  What 
do  you  think  Ray  Carleton  will  say?  What 
do  you  think  your  father  will  say  when  he  hears 
of  it  ?  ” 

The  insult  seemed  to  almost  stifle  her.  She  could 
only  blurt  out : 

“  You — monster  !  ” 

He  showed  no  sign  how  much  he  was  hurt ;  only 
made  a  movement  of  acquiescence. 

“I  admit  the  title.  You  force  me  to  become  one. 
I  gave  you  the  chance  of  making  me  different.  I 
promised  to  be  as  wax  in  your  hands,  you  prefer  me 
as  the  monster.  Very  well,  have  me  so.  In  a  few 
minutes,  your  father  will  be  here.  He  will  see  you. 
Your  father  thinks  you  at  home.  What  acceptable 
explanation  can  you  offer,  in  face  of  my  statement 
that  you  are  my  willing  guest  ?  ” 

“  Your  villainy  will  be  thwarted.  Do  you  think 
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my  father  would  believe  such  a  trumped-up  pitiful 
lie  ?  ” 

Denzil  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled  slightly 
as  he  answered  : 

“Yes.  I  think  so.” 

A  feeling  of  contempt,  for  the  moment,  took  place 
of  the  fear  in  her  ;  she  said  : 

“  You  fool !  I  cannot  call  you  aught  else.” 

“  You  cannot  think  me  a  bigger  one  than  I  think 
myself,”  he  interrupted.  “  But  my  foolishness  does 
not  alter  the  position.  There  are  not  many  moments 
now  to  spare.  Pause,  before  you  risk  the  loss  of  your 
good  name.  Your  father’s  knock  will  be  heard 
presently.  Assent,  and  I  can  deny  that  you  are  here, 
you  can  hide — ” 

“Hide!  From  my  father  !  ” 

The  vehemence  of  her  speech  he  passed  by ; 
continued  :  as  if  she  had  not  spoken  : 

“  Or  you  can  let  him  see  you,  and  let  him  hear  my 
version  of  your  visit.” 

“  You  monster  !  ” 

“  That  is  twice  you  have  so  called  me.  Repetition 
of  the  abuse  does  not  help  things  along  a  bit. 
Choose  you — promise  to  become  my  wife,  and  a  cab 
home  before  a  soul  can  know  of  your  absence  ;  or 
discovery  of  your  presence  here  and  my  account  of 
the  visit.” 

“Your  wife!  I  have  told  you.  I  would  prefer  the 
hand  of  death  itself !  ” 

“Death?  No.  It  will  not  be  so  bad  as  that. 
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Although,  perhaps,  what  happens,  you  may  consider 
even  worse.  But  if  you  create  a  monster,  you  must 
expect  monstrous  acts.  You  are  resolved  ?  ” 

“  Inflexibly !  ” 

At  that  moment  a  whistle  was  heard.  Fysh,  with 
hands  behind  him,  suddenly  entered  the  room. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Denzil,  “  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back , 
I  wanted  youd 

It  was  the  agreed  signal.  The  finger  on  the  mouth 
of  the  phial  in  the  one  hand  was  withdrawn  ;  the 
contents  tilted  on  to  the  pad  in  the  other.  Then  the 
hands  were  suddenly  taken  from  behind  the  back. 
Before  Maud  fully  realised  what  was  happening,  she 
felt  herself  held — something  being  pressed  over  her 
mouth. 

Then  things  to  her  seemed  to  come  and  go  in  waves 
— to  rise  and  fall — then  darkness. 

The  chloroform  did  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  DEVIL  SHAPES  HIS  ENDS 

“  CONCEAL  yourself  in  the  other  room  ;  keep  as  quiet 
as  a  mouse.” 

Denzil  spoke  hurriedly,  as  he  picked  up  Maud’s 
inanimate  form  and  bore  her  into  the  adjoining  room. 
He  returned,  carrying  her  hat  and  cloak,  which  he  had 
hurriedly  removed  from  her  person. 

These  he  laid  on  the  sofa.  Opening  a  newspaper 
he  spread  it  over,  effectually  concealing  them  from 
view.  Then  came  the  sound  of  a  rat-tat-tat  on  the 
outer  door. 

Once  more  Denzil  shook  himself  together.  There 
was  a  dual  piece  of  acting  to  go  through  with  this 
visitor.  It  was  necessary  to  convey  the  impression  of 
fright,  whilst — apparently — endeavouring  to  hide  it. 
Art  to  conceal  artfulness. 

Approaching  the  door,  he  opened  it.  On  the  thres¬ 
hold  stood  Sir  Reginald  Maybury.  Denzil  started 
back,  threw  his  hand  up  to  his  brow,  and  in  a  startled 
voice  exclaimed  : 
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“  My  God — You  ?  ” 

The  magistrate  walked  in.  As  Denzil  closed  the 
door,  he  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  trying  to  appear  at 
his  ease. 

“  Sir  Reginald  Maybury,”  he  asked,  “  to  what  am  I 
indebted  for — ” 

“No  pleasant  thing  has  brought  me  here,  you  may 
be  sure.”  Then,  suddenly,  he  inquired  :  “  When  did 
you  see  my  daughter  last  ?  ” 

“  Your  daug — daug — I — I — ” 

“  Don’t  stammer,  man  !  Furnish  me  with  an  honest 
answer  to  a  quite  plain  question.  Are  you  alone  ?  ” 

“  No — yes — that  is  to  say — ” 

“  That — that  you  are  not  alone  ?  Good  God  !  I — 
it  cannot  be  !  Answer  me,  man,  is  my  daughter  here?  ” 

“  Your  daugh — daughter  here  ?  ”  A  well  acted 
nervous  little  laugh.  “  I — I  have  not  seen  her  for  many 
weeks.” 

“  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.  Why  should  you  think  that — that  I 
— I  should  not  say  so  otherwise.” 

“  She  is  not  here  now  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,  no  !  Oh,  no  !  Not — not  now  !  ” 

“  Not  now  !  Then  she  has  been  here  ?  ” 

“  Not — not  since  the  morning.” 

“  Morning  !  Good  God  !  ”  The  old  man  fell  back. 
“You  told  me  she — that  you  had  not  seen  her  for 
weeks  !  ” 

“  I — I — that  was  a  mistake.” 

“  A  mistake  ?  A  lie  ! 
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“  Sir  Reginald—” 

“  This  is  not  a  time  for  mincing  words.  I  believe 
my  daughter  is  concealed  here.  Understand  me — I 
shall  absolutely  refuse  to  leave  these  premises  till  I 
see  whether  I  am  right.” 

“  I  must  protest — ” 

“  As  much  as  you  like  !  But  if  I  have  to  stop  here 
all  night,  I  do  not  leave  till  I  am  satisfied.” 

“  You  doubt  my  word  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  pledge  me  your  word  of  honour  that  my 
daughter  is  not  here  ?  ” 

“  Sir  Reginald,  I — ” 

“  Don’t  fence,  sir  !  I  ask  you  again — do  you  pledge 
me  your  word  of  honour  that  my  daughter  is  not  here  ?” 

“  Really,  Sir  Reginald — ” 

“  My  God  !  Your  refusal  to  answer  is  answer  itself 
She  is  here  !  ” 

The  colour  of  the  magistrate’s  face  changed  to  an 
ashen  hue.  He  staggered  to  and  sank  into  a  chair, 
for  a  moment  speechless. 

A  great  wave  of  horror  seemed  to  sweep  over  and 
engulf  him.  He  realised  that  his  daughter,  his  own 
child,  the  image  of  his  dead  wife,  was  here  alone  with 
such  a  man  as  Lester  Denzil. 

Shudderingly  he  pulled  himself  together.  In  the 
extremity  of  his  grief,  something  of  indignation  and 
pride  came  to  his  help. 

No  longer  should  she  be  child  of  his  !  Inclination 

was  strong  in  him  to  curse  the  hour  of  her  birth. 

What  should  he  do?  See  her  ?  No.  He  could  not 
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bear  sight  of  her,  as  she  would  stand  before  him,  dis¬ 
covered  in  her  shame.  Staggering  to  his  feet,  he  said  : 

“  Mr.  Denzil,  I  am  an  old  man.  I  never  regretted 
the  withering  effect  of  age  so  much  before.  I  have 
sat  on  the  bench  for  years,  chiding  people  for  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  I  never  felt  so  tempted 
to  break  the  law  as  I  do  now.  But,  despite  my  grief 
and  horror,  I  retain  sufficient  sense  to  know  how  futile 
an  effort  on  my  part  would  be,  to  punish  you  as  you 
deserve.  The  power  has  gone  from  this  old  arm  of 
mine.” 

“  Let  me  assure  you,  Sir  Reginald — ” 

“  Silence,  sir  !  Your  lips  are  not  fit  to  be  opened 
in  the  presence  of  any  honest  man  !  The  air  of  this 
place  stifles  me — but  I  will  say  what  I  have  to  say, 
once  for  all.  If  my  daughter  is  listening — as  I  suppose 
she  is — if  she  is  not,  tell  her  so  from  me,  that  from  this 
hour,  henceforth,  she  is  no  longer  child  of  mine.  My 
house  will  be  barred  to  her :  my  servants  will  have 
orders  to  refuse  her  admission.  She  has  shamed  my 
grey  hairs,  by  knowing  no  shame  herself.  As  she  has 
made  her  bed,  so  let  her  lie  on  it.  From  me  no  help, 
no  assistance,  not  a  crust  were  she  starving  !  ” 

“  Let  me  assure  you,  Sir  Reginald,  that  you  are 
wrong — indeed  you  are.  Miss  Maybury  is  not  here.” 

Then  in  addition  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  was  acting  with  his  voice,  he  threw  in  a  bit  of  bye- 
play.  Extending  his  hand,  displaced  the  newspaper, 
which  fell  from  the  sofa  to  the  ground.  So  was 

revealed  Maud’s  hat  and  cloak. 
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Sight  of  it  did  not  surprise  the  magistrate.  Denzil 
had  played  his  part  so  well  that  he  had  convinced — 
even  as  he  had  wished  to  convince.  The  sight  of  the 
hat  and  cloak,  so  well  known  to  the  father,  was  an 
almost  unneeded  confirmation. 

What  was  Maud  Maybury  doing  ?  Recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  drug — slowly.  Opening  her 
eyes  she  found  herself  in  a  strange,  dark  room.  The 
light  of  the  moon  came  through  a  window,  and  arti¬ 
ficial  light  streamed  from  beneath  a  door.  Then  she 
heard  a  voice  saying  : 

“  Let  me  assure  you,  Sir  Reginald,  that  you  are 
wrong — indeed  you  are — Miss  Maybury  is  not 
here.” 

It  was  Lester  Denzil’s  voice !  He  was  speaking  to 
her  father  !  Her  father  was  there  then  !  In  that 
next  room ! 

Staggering  to  her  feet,  almost  falling  in  her  faint¬ 
ness,  she  stumbled  across  to  where  the  light  was. 
Fumbling  at  the  handle  she  got  the  door  open,  burst 
into  the  room  with  outstretched  arms  crying  : 

“  Father  !  Dear  Father — I — ” 

And  that  was  all.  The  sense  of  relief,  due  to  the 
knowledge  of  Sir  Reginald’s  presence,  his  ability  to 
help  her  in  her  hour  of  peril,  became  too  much  for 
her.  She  fainted.  Denzil  sprung  forward ;  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

Instantly  he  realised  how  this  helped  him.  Said, 
with  a  sympathetic  look  on  his  face : 

“My  darling!  Never  mind  if  your  father  does 
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abandon  you.  Remember  dearest  that  you  always 
have  me.” 

The  next  minute  Sir  Reginald  had  left  the  room. 
Was  blindly  stumbling  down  the  stairs.  Had  a 
feeling  at  his  heart  which  made  it  seemed  as  if  that 
organ  were  breaking. 

The  look  of  sympathy  on  Denzil’s  face  changed  to 
one  of  triumph.  How  well  his  scheme  had  worked  ! 
How  well  the  devil  had  helped  him  ! 

He  had  won  ! 
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THE  VILLAIN’S  PRAYER 

Assured  by  sound  of  the  dying  away  footsteps  on 
the  stairs,  that  the  magistrate  need  no  longer  be 
feared,  Denzil  called  : 

“  Fysh.” 

Promptly  the  listening  man  answered  to  his  name. 
Denzil  placed  his  burden  on  the  sofa  and  asked 
anxiously : 

“  This  is  a  faint — pure  and  simple — eh  ?  ” 

“  Thet’s  it,  guv’nor.  Now’s  the  time.  Let  me 
signal  for  the  keb,  and  I  can  carry  her  down  without 
any  trouble.” 

“  I  do  not  care  to  see  you  handling  her.” 

“Very  well,  guv’nor.  If  you’re  so  particular,  carry 
’er  yourself.  All  I  ’ope  is  as  you’ll  meet  no  one  as 
you’ll  ’ave  to  give  explernations  to.  ’Cause  they 
mighten’t  come  with  that  freeness  to  your  tongue, 
as  they  would  to  mine.  Me  bein’  a  kind  of  experienced 
like  in  these  ’ere  fings.” 

“  What  could  you  say  ?  ” 
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“  A  underd  fings.  Only  I  should  sie  ’em  in  a  wie 
as  sounded  like  troof.  Keeper  from  a  ’sylum  ;  tiking 
’er  to  the  doctor’s  ;  accident ;  fust  fing  as  come  upper¬ 
most.  ’Ovvever,  you  tike  the  job  on  yourself.  I  ain’t 
a  burnin’  to  ’andle  it.” 

“We  will  do  better.  Let  her  walk,  voluntarily, 
to  the  cab.  There  can  be  no  chance  of  detection 
then.” 

“  ’Owjermean  ?  ” 

“You  told  me  that  only  those  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  secret  spring  could  open  the  cab 
from  the  inside  ?  ” 

“  Yus.” 

“  And  that  from  the  outside  it  is  quite  easy  to 
administer  the  drug  ?  ” 

“  Yus.” 

“  And  that  once  anyone  is  shut  in  the  cab,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  silence,  deaden,  stupefy,  the  occupant?” 

“Yus.  That’s  orl  c’rect.” 

“We  will  do  it  in  that  way.” 

“  O— ?  ” 

“  Signal  the  cab.  Go  you  below.  Hold  open  the 
door,  take  the  lady’s  instructions  for  the  cabman,  give 
them  to  the  driver,  close  the  door — and  let  your  drug 
work.” 

“  Yus.” 

“  I  will  follow  her  down.  When  she  is  imprisoned 
and  unconscious  again,  we  will  at  once  drive  to  the 
Rents.  You  can  let  the  air  in  to  ventilate — to  make 
the  cab  safe  for  us  ?  ” 
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“  Sife  ?  Ain’t  I  goin’  inside  along  o’  you  ?  Sife  ? 
I  ain’t  in  no  hurry  to  get  to  glory  yet — Twig?” 

“  Signal  then.” 

Fysh  took  up  one  of  the  candles  ;  waved  it  in  the 
blindless  window  of  the  next  room.  Then  he  listened. 
Presently  there  was  borne  to  his  ears  the  sound  of 
wheels  crushing  the  gravel  of  the  Square.” 

“  All  right,  guv’nor.  It’s  cornin’.” 

“  Get  below  then  and  wait.” 

Fysh  departed.  Denzil  approached  the  still  uncon¬ 
scious  girl.  Her  beauty  seemed  to  hold  him  as  in  a 
vice.  But  there  was  no  trace  of  vice  in  his  thoughts 
of  her — to  his  credit  be  that  said. 

He  knelt  beside  her.  Tenderly  lifted  the  hand 
hanging  by  her  side.  After  raising  it  to  his  lips, 
gently  placed  it  on  the  girl’s  bosom.  Almost  a  groan 
came  from  his  lips  as  he  muttered  : 

“Is  there  a  Heaven  ?  Is  there  a  God  ?  And  it 
can  allow  what  might  be  my  good  angel  to  be  as  ice 
to  me  !  With  this  girl’s  thoughts  inclined  towards 
me,  I  would  become  clean  as  the  driven  snow.  My 
soul  should  come  out  of  the  Hell  of  Wickedness  it  is 
in,  and  become  spotless,  as  my  life  should  be.  What 
cant  this  is  about  the  joy  in  Heaven  over  the  sinner 
that  repents!  Repent!  If  there  is  a  Heaven  I  want 
to  repent !  I  want  to  be  good  !  I  want  this  woman 
to  lead  me  to  repentence,  and — and  there  is  no  God 
to  hear  me.” 

Not  the  first  fool  who  has  said  in  his  heart:  there 

is  no  God.  Denzil  rose  to  his  feet ;  from  the  mantel 
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took  a  small  bottle  of  lavender  salts.  Withdrawing 
the  stopper,  he  placed  the  bottle  beneath  the  girl’s 
nostrils.  It  had  the  anticipated  effect.  She  slowly 
opened  her  eyes — then  her  lips  ;  saying  : 

“  Where  am — ” 

The  knowledge  of  things  coming  back  to  her  with 
a  rush  ; 

“  My  father  !  I — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  Miss  Maybury ;  your  father  is  down¬ 
stairs.  He  has  fetched  you  a  cab,  you  are  to  go 
home  with  him.  Your  hat,  your  cloak,  will  you  put 
them  on  ?  Have  no  fear,  See.  .  .  There.  .  .  I  have 
opened  the  door.  You  are  free  to  leave  when  you 
are  ready.  The  cab  your  father  has  sent  for,  you  will 
find  waiting.” 

She  did  not  answer  him  a  word.  Was  watching 
him  as  she,  partly  unconsciously,  wholly  mechanically, 
donned  her  hat  and  cloak. 

“You  fainted,  Miss  Maybury.  You  feel  a  little 
faint  now.  Try  those  salts,  they  are  reviving.  ...  I 
will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am.  Sorry 
for  all  I  have  said  and  done  to-night.  I  will  not  ask 
your  forgiveness.  I  see  you  are  too  bitter  against  me 
to  grant  it.  But  I  promise  that  I  will  rid  you,  your 
country  even,  of  my  presence.  By  the  mid-night 
mail  I  shall  leave  England.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  on 
the  continent.  The  next  day  out  of  Europe  ;  and  I 
shall  never  return.” 

Still  she  did  not  open  her  lips.  Trembling  fingers 

had  fixed  her  hat,  by  this  time :  she  rose  to  her  feet. 
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“  Miss  Maybury,  you  are  going  from  here.  And  I 
am  going  out  of  your  life.  Won’t  you  say  you — no, 
I  won’t  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  but  shake  hands  with 
me.  When  I  am  thousands  of  miles  away,  let  my 
recollection  of  you  be  that  you  had  at  least  a  kindly 
parting  thought  for  me — the  man  who  wronged  you 
only  out  of  his  great  love  for  you.” 

He  was  saying  all  this  to  try  her.  To  see  if  she 
really  loathed  him  as  she  said.  Or  whether  there 
was  a  tender  string  on  which  he  might  play.  When 
she  spoke  he  was  answered  !  The  words  dropped  one 
by  one,  sharp  as  the  snaps  of  a  catch  : 

“  Do  I  understand  that  I  am  no  longer  your 
prisoner  ?  That  I  may  leave  this  trap  ?  That  I  may 
go  to  my  father  ?  ” 

For  answer  he  bowed  ;  stepped  aside  from  the  door. 
She  passed  out  without  another  word.  .  .  .  He  could 
not  see  what  was  happening  in  the  Square.  But,  by 
raising  the  window,  he  heard.  The  patter  of  a 
woman’s  footsteps  across  the  pavement  to  the  cab, 
then  he  heard  Fysh  say  to  the  cabman : 

“To  Russell  Square,  kebby — and  drive  quick.” 

Sound  of  the  slamming  of  the  cab  door.  A  slight 
pause,  and  the  grating  of  the  wheels  in  the  gravel,  as 
the  cab  moved  off :  it  was  being  driven  away.  He 
remained  listening — till  the  cab  came  back  again  ! 

Then  Denzil  prepared  to  follow.  Blowing  out  the 
candles,  he,  by  the  light  of  the  last  one,  looked  at  his 
reflection  in  the  mirror. 

“  What  a  fool  I  am,”  he  muttered,  as  he  noticed  the 
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livid  colour  of  his  face.  “  What  a  fool !  And  for  a 
woman  who  says  she  hates  and  loathes  me.  And  it 
is  true,  every  word  of  it.  I  know  it — I  don’t  need  her 
assurance.  Yet  the  more  she  hates  me,  the  greater 
my  love  for  her  seems  to  grow.  What  a  fool !  What 
a  fool  !  What  a  fool !  ” 

He  blew  out  the  last  light.  Left  the  room,  closing 
both  doors  after  him.  Descended  the  stairs. 

What  a  fool ! 
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THE  DETECTIVE’S  STORY 

Emma  Fysh’s  falling  into  the  detective’s  arms  at  the 
stage-door  of  the  Embankment  Theatre  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  She  had  gone  through  a  lot  of  trouble 
that  night.  Her  fainting  fit  looked  like  lasting. 

“  Run  across  the  stage  and  see  if  the  pit  bar  is 
closed,”  said  Carleton  to  the  stage  door  keeper.  “If 
it  is  not,  jump  round  and  get  some  brandy — sharp.” 

The  man  bolted  away  on  his  errand.  Speedily 
returned,  bringing  brandy  with  him.  Some  of  it  was 
forced  between  the  closed  lips  of  the  prostrate 
woman.  It  trickled  out  again  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  ;  did  little  good. 

“  You  know  her,  Doyle  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  quite  well.” 

“  She  mentioned  Miss  Maybury’s  name.  Said  she 
was  in  deadly  peril — spoke  of  rescue.  For  God’s  sake, 
Doyle,  let’s  get  her  out  of  this  faint,  and  see  what  she 
meant.  Shall  we  send  a  cabman  for  a  doctor  ?  ” 

“  Before  he  could  return  with  one,  she  will  have 
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come  round.  Just  prop  that  door  open  with  some¬ 
thing,  will  you  ?  ”  He  spoke  to  the  door  keeper  as 
he  moistened  the  woman’s  forehead  and  hands  with 
brandy.  “  Let’s  have  all  the  air  to  her  we  can  get.” 

At  the  moment  the  door  was  opened,  a  hansom 
cab  drove  up.  Two  men  sprang  from  it.  Both  were 
covered  with  dust  and  mud,  and  blood  had  apparently 
been  flowing  from  the  head  of  one  of  them.  They 
ran  to  the  entrance  and  called  out : 

“  Is  the  theatre  shut  ?  Has  Mr.  Doyle  gone  ?  Has 
he  left  any  message  saying  where  he — ” 

Doyle  gave  charge  of  the  woman  to  Carleton ; 
stepped  forward.  He  recognised  his  men  at  once. 

“  Oh,  there  you  are,  Mr.  Doyle.  Thank  goodness  ! 
We’ve  been  to  the  Yard,  and  you  had  not  reported 
there.  So,  late  as  it  was,  we  came  on  here.” 

“  Why,  you’re — ” 

“  There’s  dirty  work  on,  Mr.  Doyle.  Bad  work. 
And  unfortunately,  we  have  both  been  thrown  off  the 
scent.” 

“  What’s  happened  ?  ” 

“  Better  tell  you  it  all,  Mr.  Doyle.  Then  you’ll 
get  the  grip  of  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Speak, 
Straker.  You’ve  got  more  breath  in  your  body  than 
I  have.” 

“We  waited  on  the  top-landing  of  No.  1 6.  Gray’s 
Inn  Square — ” 

“  16  Gray’s  Inn  Square!”  Interposition  from  the 
excited  Carleton.  “  Why,  that  is  the  place  where — ” 

“  If  you  can’t  listen  without  interrupting,  Mr. 
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Carleton,  clear  away.”  Doyle  spoke  sternly.  Then 
to  his  men  :  “  Go  on.” 

“  — they  went  away  one  after  the  other,  leaving 
Fysh  alone.  About  nine  o’clock  a  lady,  well-dressed, 
came  up  the  stairs,  knocked  at  the  door  and  enquired 
for  Mr.  Brown.  Fysh  asked  her  to  come  in  and  wait. 
Presently  the  first  man  we  saw,  came  back,  and  Fysh 
whispered  to  him  when  he  came  to  the  door.  He 
passed  in,  and  Fysh  came  out :  remained  on  the 
landing  watching  out  of  the  window.  This  lasted 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Fysh  saw  someone 
presently,  and  ran  into  Brown’s  rooms ;  shut  the 
door.  Presently  a  lame  man  came  up  the  stairs,  and 
knocked.  We  recognised  his  voice  in  a  minute.  Sir 
Reginald  Maybury — Bow  Street.” 

An  explanation  of  surprise  from  Carleton.  But 
speech  was  checked  by  a  look  from  the  detective. 
Straker  continued  : 

“  Some  minutes  after,  the  magistrate  came  out, 
passed  down  the  stairs,  and  away.  Then  we  heard  a 
cab  drive  up  slowly.  Looking  out  of  the  window, 
saw  it  was  the  one  which  had  been  waiting  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Square  best  part  of  the  evening. 
Then  Fysh  came  out  and  went  downstairs.  Looking 
from  the  window  again,  we  saw  him  whispering  to 
the  cabman.  Then  the  door  of  Brown’s  rooms  were 
opened,  and  we  could  hear  the  lady  speaking,  she  said  : 

“  Do  I  understand  that  I  am  no  longer  your 
prisoner ;  that  I  can  leave  this  trap  ;  and  go  to  my 
father  ?  ” 
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“  A  tall,  slim  young  lady  ?  ” — the  inquiry  put  by 
Carleton,  in  a  voice  of  agonised  eagerness — “with 
fluffy,  golden  hair  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  God !  It’s  Maud  Maybury !  Sir  Reginald’s 
daughter  !  Doyle  let  us - ” 

“  Hush  !  Wait,  please  !  We  must  know  all.  Let 
us  hear  the  rest  of  the  story.  Now  then.  Go  on.” 

“  Then  the  girl  went  downstairs.  We  watching 
from  the  window,  saw  her  get  into  the  cab,  and  give 
Fysh  instructions  for  the  cabman.  We  heard  him 
tell  the  driver  Russell  Square.” 

“  Russell  Square  !  Oh,  Doyle,  it  is - ” 

“Hush-sh.”  A  restraining  hand  pushed  away  the 
impetuous  Carleton.  “  Go  on.” 

“The  cab  drove  away.  One  of  us  was  just  on  the 
point  of  running  down  to  follow  it,  when  it  turned 
round  and  came  back.  We  waited.  Presently,  the 
man — the  swell — came  out,  and  closed  both  the 
doors.  The  rooms  were  then  left  empty.  He  went 
downstairs,  we  saw  him  and  Fysh  enter  the  cab  and 
it  drove  away.” 

“And  you - ” 

“  Of  course  we  nipped  down  quickly  and  followed. 
We  had  plenty  of  time,  because  the  big  gates  of  the 
Inn  had  to  be  opened  to  allow  the  cab  out.  We 
arranged  in  case  of  accidents,  as  it  was  dark,  for  one 
of  us  to  ride  behind  on  the  back  axle  of  their  cab, 
and  the  other  to  follow  in  a  hansom.  I  was  in  the 
hansom.” 
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“  And  they  went - ” 

“  Along  Holborn,  across  the  Viaduct,  up  Newgate 
Street  into  Cheapside  then  to  the  right,  down  Queen 
Street - ” 

“  In  the  direction  of  Southwark  Bridge  ?  ” 

Doyle  finished  the  sentence ;  conscious  that  every 
moment  of  time  was  valuable,  might  mean  much 
more  than  money. 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  thought  so — go  on.” 

“  Unfortunately  the  moon  came  out  then.  Anyone 
in  the  cab  could  see  by  the  shadow  cast  on  the 
ground,  Oxfords  clinging  behind.  There  was  some 
devilish  contrivance  in  that  cab  to  meet  such  a  case ; 
some  holes  in  the  back  through  which  a  chemical 
could  be  squirted.  Some  was — right  into  Oxford’s 
face.  He  fell  off,  blinded  for  the  moment,  and  rolled 
into  the  road.  My  driver  was  on  a  slack  rein,  and, 
in  another  moment,  the  horse  had  stumbled  over 
Oxford,  went  down,  and  I  was  thrown  out,  and 
mixed  up  with  Oxford,  horse  and  cab — all  a  confused 
mass.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

<£  At  first  I  thought  Oxford  was  seriously  hurt 

But  he  wasn’t.  He  shook  himself  together,  and, 

beyond  the  cuts  you  see  on  his  head,  he  is  all  right 

By  the  time  we  had  come  out  of  the  tangle,  the 

four-wheeler  had  disappeared.  There  wasn’t  a  trace 

of  it.  We  imagined  it  had  gone  over  Southwark 

Bridge.  But  there  wasn’t  a  cab  on  the  rank  in  Queen 
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Victoria  Street,  and  our  horse  had  gone  at  the  knee 
in  the  fall,  and  had  to  be  led  away  to  stables.” 

“  And  then  ?  ” 

“That’s  all.  We  walked  till  we  got  another  cab. 
Drove  to  the  Yard ;  found  you  hadn’t  reported,  and, 
on  the  off  chance,  came  on  here.” 

“  But  in  <jod’s  name,”  cried  Carleton  passionately, 


“  how  much  nearer  are  we  ? 
Maud  Maybury  is  now  ?  ” 
Then  the  men  started 
strange  voice  said  : 

“  I  can  !  ” 


Who  can  tell  us  where 
and  turned  round.  A 
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EMMA  FYSH  TAKES  UP  THE  THREAD 

“  Ah,  you  have  recovered  your  senses  !  ” 

Carleton  sprang  to  the  side  of  Emma  Fysh,  who 
had  just  spoken.  Assisted  her  to  her  feet ;  continued: 

“You  can  tell  us,  you  say,  where  she  is.  Is  she  in 
danger? ” 

“  Yes.  In  the  worst  danger — deadly  danger.” 

“  My  God  !  Where  ?  ” 

“  At  Ledger’s  Rents,  Emma — eh  ?  ” 

Doyle’s  query.  He  had  crossed  to  the  side  of  the 
trembling  woman.  Felt  that  sight  of  his  familiar 
face  would  help  collection  of  her  scattered  wits. 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  thought  so.  Drink  up  what  is  left  of  this 
brandy.  It  will  put  a  little  more  life  into  you.  .  .  . 
That’s  it.  Now,  little  woman,  tell  us  all  you  have 
come  to  tell  us.  Just  as  quickly  and  shortly  as  you 
can. 

“  Flash  Mike — he  is  my  husband,  gentleman — 

struck  my  little  girl  to-night  and — and  killed  her.” 
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A  tightening  of  the  detective’s  clenched  hands  ;  an 
ugly  glitter  in  his  eye,  and  then  Doyle  said  : 

“  I  am  sorry — you  know  that.  But  let  me  express 
that  sorrow  some  other  time.  Forget  your  grief,  for 
the  moment,  if  you  can.  Help  us  to  act  for  the  living 
now.  Tell  us.” 

“  I  was  sitting  by  the  open  window  of  the  cellar  in 
which  I  was  locked,  my  dead  child  in  my  arms.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  time  was.  But  it  must  have 
been  late,  for  the  tide  beneath  the  window  was  nearly 
full.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  The  cellar  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  by  the 
light  I  saw  two  men  carrying  a  woman  between  them- 
They  laid  her  on  the  straw.  My  hubsand  said  to  me 
that  I  was  to  look  after  her,  and  bring  her  round  ;  she 
had  fainted.” 

“  And  had  she.” 

“  She  had  been  drugged.  I  saw  that.  I  called  out 
for  some  water,  and  they  brought  in  a  pail  of  it. 
Leaving  me  a  candle,  they  went  out  again,  and  bolted 
the  cellar  from  the  outside.” 

“  The  other  man,  who  was  he  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  his  name.  But  he  is  the  man  who 
got  bail  for  my  husband.  Who  is  egging  him  on  to 
this  job.  Who  was  the  cause  of  my  working  the  Post 
Office  Lay  on  you,  sir.” 

“  Post  Office.  I  don’t  understand  you,  my  good 
woman.  Yet  somehow  I  fancy  that  I  have  seen  you 
before.” 
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“  You  have,  sir.  I  am  the  widow  woman  to  whom 
you  gave  a  sovereign  to-day.” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  I  remember.  And  the  child  you  say — ” 

“  Is  dead.”  A  gulp  down  of  something  forcing  its 
way  up  her  throat.  “  Murdered  by  my  husband. 
That  is  why  I  am  here.” 

“  Good  God  !  ” 

“  He’s  murdered  my  child.  The  wifely  duty  I  owe 
him  is  dead.  But  for  that  I  would  not  have  rounded 
on  him.  Now,  all  I  can  say  to  help  you  against  him, 
I  will  say.” 

“  Go  on.” 

“  I  bathed  the  lady’s  temples,  and  chafed  her  hands. 
Presently  she  came  to  herself.  She  started  up  in 
alarm,  and  said :  ‘  Where  am  I  ?  ’  ‘  It’s  all  right, 

Miss,’  I  answered.  ‘  I  am  a  friend  !  ’  ‘  Thank  God, 

Emma,’  she  said,  ‘  I’ve  had  such  a  horrible  dream.’ 
When  she  called  me  Emma,  I  knew  her  in  a  minute. 
Under  the  effects  of  that  drug,  my  voice  had  carried 
her  memory  back  to  some  years  ago.  I  used  to  be 
her  maid  at  Maybury  Mansion  before  I  was  married, 
you  know.” 

Doyle  knew  it.  Remembered  it  too  well.  But  he 
had  buckled  on  all  his  official  armour.  Simply  re¬ 
peated  his  adjuration  : 

“  Go  on.” 

“When  she  came  to  herself  fully,  she  was  amazed 

to  find  herself  in  Ledger’s  Rents  cellar.  She  told  me 

all  that  had  happened.  How  she  had  been  lured  to 

Gray’s  Inn  Square  and  drugged.  How  her  father  had 
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come  there,  and  to  her  great  surprise  gone  away  and 
left  her.  How  she  was  again  drugged  and  brought 
to  the  Rents  in  a  cab.” 

“  The  man — the  other  man — you  say  you  do  not 
know  his  name  ?  ” 

“Who  helped  my  husband  to  carry  her  in?  No. 
Unless — of  course  it  must  be — the  same  man  who 
lured  her  to  Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

“  His  name  ?  ” 

“  Lester  Denzil.” 

“  The  man  against  whom  I  warned  you.”  Doyle’s 
whisper  to  Carleton,  standing  dumbfounded  beside 
him.  “  Go  on,  Emma.” 

“She  besought  me  to  get  to  the  theatre  here.  To 
see  you,  Mr.  Carleton.  I  did  not  know  you  were  the 
same  gentleman  that  gave  me  the  sovereign  and  spoke 
kindly  to  my  dead  girlie,  or  I  would  have  come  quicker. 
No,  I  couldn’t  have  come  quicker  than  I  did  though  ; 
I  did  that  for  Miss  Maybury’s  sake.” 

“  But  you  said  that  you  were  bolted  in  in  the  cellar, 
Emma.  How  did  you  escape  and  manage  to  get 
here  ?  ” 

“  There  was  a  boat  below  the  window  with  a  rope 
to  it.  How  I  did  it  I  don’t  know,  but  I  slid  down 
that  rope  into  the  boat.  If  I  had  valued  my  life  a 
scrap,  I  should  never  have  had  the  courage  to  do  it — 
the  water,  so  black  and  cruel  by  night.” 

She  seemed  on  the  point  of  fainting  again.  Doyle 
made  a  forward  movement,  but  she  recovered  herself ; 
continued  : 
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<c  But  somehow,  it  seemed  that  I  must  help  the  poor 
girl  who  was  prisoner  there.  At  the  same  time,  if  I 
had  fallen  into  the  water,  I  should  only  have  felt  glad. 
T  should  have  gone  to  join  my  little  Lisbeth.” 

“  Poor  lassie.”  Doyle’s  sympathy  was  expressed 
under  his  breath.  Then  aloud  he  said  :  “  Go  on  my 

girl.  Tell  us  all.” 

“  I  got  down  from  the  window  safely.  Untied  the 
rope,  and  the  boat  drifted  away.  It  bumped  against 
some  barges  and  anchored  vessels,  once  or  twice,  and 
I  had  to  lean  over  and  push  the  boat  away  with  my 
hands.  But  I  went  up  the  river  with  the  tide  all  the 
time.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  rowing,  or  I  might 
have  got  quicker.  I  just  drifted,  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  going  quicker  and  quicker  every  minute  under 
Blackfriars  Bridge  and  up  the  river,  till  I  could  sec 
the  light  on  Westminster  Tower  easy.  Then  sud¬ 
denly,  from  the  black  part  of  the  river,  a  boat  with 
a  lot  of  men  in  it  shot  out,  and  they  laid  hold  of 
my  boat.” 

“  The  river  police  ?  ” 

Doyle  spoke  helpfully  ;  a  tone  of  encouragement 
in  his  voice.  He  saw  the  woman  was  growing  weaker 
with  the  effort  of  speaking. 

“  Yes.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  If  I  had  explained, 
and  they  had  gone  to  the  Rents  and  tried  to  batter 
their  way  in,  God  knows  what  would  have  happened 
to  Miss  Maybury.  Mike  might  have  killed  and 
thrown  her  body  in  the  river  for  fear  of  her  being 
found  there.” 
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Carleton  shuddered  so  palpably  that  Doyle  put  out 
a  hand  and  gripped  reassuringly.  The  actor  asked  : 

“You  got  out  of  the  window,  couldn’t  they  have  got 
in  at  it  ?  ” 

“No.”  Doyle  replied  for  her.  “You  can  get  out 
but  you  can’t  get  in.  The  police  have  spied  that  out 
for  themselves.  Go  on  Emma,  what  happened  then  ?  ” 

“  The  police  boat  rowed  to  the  shore  with  me,  and 
I  told  them  I  wanted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Doyle,  and  that 
I  was  crossing  the  river  to  see  you  in  a  matter  of  life 
or  death.  They  only  half  believed  me,  and  one  of 
the  men  was  sent  with  me.  When  he  saw  me  walk 
straight  into  Scotland  Yard,  and  ask  for  you,  he  was 
convinced  and  hurried  back  to  his  boat.” 

“  Yes.” 

“You  were  not  there.  So  I  did  as  Miss  Maybury 
told  me,  came  on  to  the  theatre  here,  and  asked 
for  Mr.  Carleton.” 

“  And  late  as  it  was,  thank  God,  I  had  not  gone. 
And  now,  Doyle  let  us  take  a  body  of  police,  and 
burst  into  this  accursed  cellar.” 

“  Burst  in  !  ”  replied  Doyle.  “  Didn’t  you  hear 
what  the  woman  said  ?  Flash  Mike  is  her  husband. 
She  knows  him.  Burst  in !  The  next  time  you 
see  Miss  Maybury,  do  you  want  to  see  her  a  corpse, 
dragged  up  from  the  river’s  bed  ?  ” 

The  detective  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 


TO  THE  RESCUE 

CARLETON  shuddered  and  fell  back  at  Doyle’s 
speech.  He  was  horrified.  Then  the  words  tumbled 
from  his  lips  : 

“  Do  you  mean  that  we  men  are  to  stand  here 
doing  nothing  whilst  that  poor  girl  is  in  deadly  peril  ?  ” 
The  heat  in  the  speaker’s  voice  was  disregarded 
by  Doyle.  Moreover  he  was  all  policeman  as  he 
answered  : 

“  I  mean  that  you  must  not  be  guilty  of  any  act 
which  will  make  the  peril  she  is  in  more  deadly. 
Her  life  at  least  is  safe,  whilst  we  do  nothing  to 
endanger  it.” 

“  But  in  this  villain’s  power — Denzil !  My  God  ! 
If  you  only  knew  his  reputation — his  dealings 
with  women — ” 

“  I  know !  And  I  am  just  as  eager  to  get  her 

out  of  his  clutches  as  you  are.  But  the  difficulty 

is  enormous.  At  the  first  sign  of  the  police  breaking 

in,  Flash  Mike  would  destroy  trace  of  anything 
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likely  to  turn  up  later  as  evidence  against  him.  I 
know  his  character  :  that  is  why  I  fear.  The  girl 
is  there  now.  But  if  we  broke  in,  I  fear  we  should 
not  find  her.” 

“Great  Heaven!  Doyle!  You — Oh  my  God — 
you  make  me  sick  with  fear !  ” 

“And  yet.  .  .  Fear.  .  .  Look  here  Mr.  Carleton — 
I  suppose  you  would  do  all  you  could  to  save 
Miss  Maybury  ?  ” 

Indignation  that  such  a  question  could  be  put 
to  him  made  the  actor  say  : 

“  Lay  down  my  life  for  her  !  ” 

“  You  mean  that  ?  ” 

“  Would  do  so  cheerfully.  I  mean  it,  as  there 
is  a  Heaven  above  us  !  ” 

“  Good  !  Then  I  think  I  see  a  way  in  which  you 
can  act  where  I — where  my  men  would  fail. 
Literally  act.  But  I  must  warn  you,  that  you  will 
take  your  life  in  your  hands.” 

“  That  does  not  frighten  me !  But  for  God’s  sake 
let  us  be  up  and  doing !  Every  moment  we  delay, 
that  poor  girl  is — Oh,  the  thought  is  horrible, 
horrible,  horrible  !  ” 

“  Well,  the  task  is  not  easy  yet.  There  is  a 
slip  bar  shutter  to  the  Ledger’s  Rents’  door.  Before 
the  door  is  opened  the  shutter  is  drawn  back,  and 
the  visitor  inspected.” 

The  detective  turned  to  the  woman,  who,  her 
mission  accomplished,  felt  relieved  ;  was  now  able 

to  stand.  He  continued  : 
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“  Is  the  lower  wicket  in  the  door  at  Ledger’s 
Rents  ever  used  ?  ” 

“Without  fail,”  she  answered.  “You  know  that 
there  is  a  large  open  space  of  ground  in  front  of 
the  door  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  know.” 

“If  a  stranger  signals,  Deaf  Dick  always  takes 
the  precaution :  opens  the  lower  shutter  to  see 
that  there  is  not  anyone  crouching  against  the  lower 
half  of  the  door.” 

“  Yes.” 

“That  is  to  prevent  any  rush.  Old  man  as  Deaf 
Dick  is,  he  is  as  strong  and  wiry  and  catlike  as  many 
a  younger  man.  He  could  overpower  one  where 
he  might  not  two,  and  the  door  closes  on  a  spring. 
Besides,  he  only  opens  to  friends.” 

“  There  is  some  infernal  contrivance,  isn’t  there 
trap-door  or  something,  worked  by  a  lever,  got 
ready  in  case  of  a  rush  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“I  thought  so.  One  of  the  gang  in  jail  boasted 
that  the  first  policeman  who  entered  the  cellar 
would  meet  a  certain  death.  That  is  what  I 
feared — why  I  hesitated.” 

“  Nothing  can  stop  that — nothing  on  earth — it  is 
made  so — once  Mike  gets  his  hand  on  the  lever.” 

“Supposing  you  knocked  at  the  door,  Emma, 
and  Deaf  Dick  inspected  you  through  the  top  bars. 
Knowing  you,  would  he  be  likely  to  suspect,  and 
open  the  lower  one  ?  ” 
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“  Not  a  bit.  But  I  have  told  you,  he  is  a  strong 
old  man.  If  you  mean  to  attack  him,  he  would 
overpower  me  in  a  moment.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  that.  I  mean  to  have  a  man 
crouching  by  the  lower  half  of  the  door.  If  Deaf 
Dick  should  open  the  lower  bars,  he  might,  at  night, 
fancy  the  man’s  coat  was  your  dress.” 

“  I  see.  Yes.  That  might  work.” 

“  And  who  is  to  be  the  crouching  man  ?  ”  enquired 
Carleton  with  an  eager  look  in  his  eyes.  “  I  ?  ” 

“  Yourself.” 

“  Good !  ”  The  actor  exploded  the  word 
joyously.  “  Give  me  the  chance  ;  you  will  not  find 
me  afraid.” 

“  I  don’t  expect  to.  But  I  fear  though,  that  I 
shall  find  you  too  impulsive.  But  you  can  do  this 
better  than  any  of  my  men.” 

“  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  ” 

“  Step  inside,  here.  That’s  it.  We  are  out  of 
earshot  here  ;  I  didn’t  want  the  woman  to  hear.” 

“Do  you  fear  her  treachery — ” 

“  Not  for  a  second  1  But  I  want  to  get  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  my  own  idea.  You  have  heard  her 
speak  of  Deaf  Dick  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  He  is  deaf — absolutely  deaf — and  dumb.  Do 
you  understand  that?  Well  I  want  you  to  play 
his  part.” 

“  Play—” 

“  You  gave  me  the  idea  to-night.  When  I  saw 
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you  in  ^the  hut  scene,  in  the  Silver  King.  Your 
get-up — make-up  don’t  you  call  it  ? — was  as  near  like 
Deaf  Dick  as  you  could  get  it.  It  will  be  dark. 
My  hope  is  that  Flash  Mike  will  take  you  for  Deaf 
Dick.  Once  you  get  in  the  cellar,  you  must 
exercise  your  mother  wit.  It’s  dangerous — terribly 
dangerous — but  if  you  can  stop  his  handling  that 
cursed  lever,  and  let  my  men  into  the  cellar  in 
safety,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrange  the  rest.” 

“  There  are  two  of  them.” 

“  I  know — I  know.  I  shall  give  you  this  revolver. 
But,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t  use  it  unless  it’s  absolutely 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  I  say  this  for  your  own 
sake.  You  actors  let  off  revolvers  on  the  stage  and 
shoot  and  kill  people  as  easily  as  I  drink  a  glass  of 
beer.  But  it  doesn’t  do  in  real  life.  If  you  shoot 
either  of  those  men,  there’s  arrest,  trial  and  imprison¬ 
ment  staring  you  in  the  face,  because  you  go  there 
armed.  That’s  where  we  police  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  villain  of  the  piece  can  shoot  us — but  we  dare 
not  shoot  him  in  return,  or  the  public  raises  an 
outcry.  Again,  I  say,  in  all  earnestness,  don’t  shoot 
unless  it’s  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Cow  them, 
drive  them  into  a  cellar  if  you  can,  at  the  pistols 
mouth,  fasten  them  in,  and  let  us  in.” 

“  Rely  on  me  !  ” 

“  I  must.  I  don’t  like  doing  it,  but  I  can’t  help  it ! 
Now,  get  up  to  your  dressing-room,  and  change  into 
that  disguise  I  saw  you  in.  When  you  come  down 

stand  in  the  doorway  for  a  minute.” 
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“  Why  ?  ” 

“  I  want  Emma  Fysh  to  see  you.  I  want  to  see 
whether  your  resemblance  to  Deaf  Dick  strikes  her 
as  it  does  me.” 

“  Good.” 

Carleton  was  calm  now  and  closely  attentive.  The 
inaction,  the  sense  of  powerlessness,  had  been  a 
terrific  strain  on  his  nerves.  The  prospect  of  action 
steadied  them.  He  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  resolute 
man  who  will  utter  no  unnecessary  word. 

“  Whilst  you  are  gone,”  said  Doyle  “  I  will  arrange 
for  a  police  boat  to  lie  off  in  the  shade — can  you 
swim  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Good.  If  the  worse  comes  to  the  worse,  jump 
into  the  river  with  Miss  Maybury  from  the  window, 
and  swim  with  the  tide.  Rely  upon  it,  our  watching 
boat  will  speedily  pick  you  up.” 

“  I  understand.” 

“  Or,  if  you  can  get  in  the  cellar  where  Miss  May¬ 
bury  is,  and  bolt  it  from  the  inside,  fire  your 
revolver  from  the  window.  The  police  boat  will 
come  beneath,  and  you  can  lower  her  into  the  boat 
in  safety.” 

“  I  follow.” 

“  Then  go — get  into  your  disguise  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I’ll  order  the  boat  and  cabs  whilst  you  are 
doing  it.” 

Five  minutes  after,  the  orders  being  executed,  they 

were  standing  on  the  pavement  outside  the  stage 
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door.  Presently  the  sound  of  a  voice  at  the  entrance 
caused  them  to  turn  round.  A  figure  stood  in  the 
door  frame. 

“  My  God  !  ” 

The  cry  from  the  lips  of  Emma  Fysh.  Her  hands 
fell  to  her  side,  as  she  continued  :  ( 

“  There’s  Deaf  Dick  !  ” 

“  That’s  good  enough !  ”  Doyle’s  approval, 
accompanied  by  a  grim  smile.  “  Come  on  .  .  .  Jump 
in  .  .  .  Over  Southwark  Bridge,  cabby  and  drive 
like—” 

The  last  word  was  lost  in  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  as 
the  horse  started.  Apparently  the  cabman  thought 
the  pace  of  the  place  paved  with  good  intentions 
very  fast. 

Anyway,  he  drove  that  way. 
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The  policemen  found  their  way  into  Ledger’s  Rents 
one  by  one.  They  concealed  themselves  in  odd 
nooks  and  corners  out  of  sight,  but  within  hearing  of 
police  whistles  should  one  be  blown  at  No.  6. 

It  was  hoped  that  strategy  would  prevail.  If  it 
failed,  the  men  were  armed  with  axes  and  crowbars. 
An  attack  on  the  door,  stout  as  it  was,  must  succeed. 

But  during  the  attack,  what  of  the  girl  within? 
Doyle  shared  his  companions  feeling  of  sickness,  as 
he  thought  what  might  happen.  Hence  his  hope, 
his  trust  in  strategy. 

Had  they  known  that  Denzil  had  left  the  Rents 

some  hour  or  so  before,  they  would  have  been  easier 

in  mind — it  is  better  to  meet  one  enemy  than  two. 

Could  they  have  guessed  that  he  was  even  then 

bowling  back  in  a  cab — so  fearful  had  he  become  of 

leaving  the  woman  he  loved  in  Mike’s  keeping — and 

that  he  would  presently  pass  through  the  Rents  and 

make  for  the  cellar,  they  would  have  planned 
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differently.  Would  have  been  ready  to  receive,  to 
waylay,  to  secure  him. 

It  was  arranged — if  all  went  well  and  the  door 
was  opened — that  Carleton  should  spring  on  to  Deaf 
Dick  and  hold  him,  whilst  Emma  flung  a  noosed 
rope  round  his  arms.  They  hoped  to  pinion  him, 
and,  despite  struggles,  secure  him  safely  with  the 
rope.  There  was  one  helpful  thing — the  man  could 
not  cry  out,  or  raise  an  alarm  ! 

That  done,  Emma  was  to  remain  near  the  door. 
Carleton  was  to  try  and  cow  the  men  with  his 
revolver  and  lock  them  in  the  cellar.  If  he  could 
not  do  that  and  admit  the  police,  Doyle  would, 
after  a  reasonable  time,  knock  for  Emma  to  admit 
him.  If  she  was  unable  to  do  so,  the  police  would 
break  in. 

The  critical  moment  came.  Carleton  crouched  by 
the  door,  and  Emma  gave  the  signal.  Deaf  Dick 
looked  out,  saw  her,  and  opened. 

In  a  moment  there  was  an  almost  noiseless 
struggle  going  on,  in  which  two  men  and  a  woman 
were  involved.  Within  another  minute  it  was  plain 
that  the  surprise  party  were  winning  .  .  .  Deaf 
Dick  was  lying  securely  bound. 

So  far  success.  Carleton  readjusted  his  disguise, 
picked  up  the  old  man’s  lantern,  and,  with  stooping 
shoulders,  went  along  the  passage,  across  the  bridge, 
and  down  the  steps  to  where  Flash  Mike  stood. 

Save  for  the  blue  flame  on  the  surface  of  the 

molten  metal,  the  light  from  beneath  the  bottom  of 
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the  furnace,  and  a  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle,  the  cellar 
was  in  darkness. 

“  Pleece,  ain’t  it  ?  ”  Fysh  shouted  in  Carleton’s  ear. 
“  Cuss  ’em.  I  thought  I  twigged  ’em  coming  into 
the  Rents.  They  mean  breaking  in.  That’ll  take 
’em  time.  We’ll  ’ave  to  eskipe  by  the  boat.  But 
first  let’s  lay  the  trap.” 

He  went  to  the  wall  as  he  spoke  ;  pulled  down  the 
lever.  Carleton’s  heart  seemed  to  cease  beating.  If 
anyone  should  now  attempt  to  cross  that  bridge, 
God  help  them !  Emma  had  told  all  about  the 
infernal  thing  as  they  came  along. 

“That’s  ready  for  ’em.”  Mike  chuckled  triumph¬ 
antly.  “  And  now  we’ll  get  awie  by  the  boat.  The 
two  women  and  the  kid  is  in  there.  Never  mind 
abaht  my  missus,  but  we  must  tike  the  gal.  Alive 
she  is  wuth  quids,  Dick — quids.  D’yer  understand  ? 
That’s  why  I  tike  ’er.  But  if  there’s  any  chase,  we 
chucks  ’er  overboard  with  this  ’ere  iron  tied  rahnd  ’er 
wiste.  She  won’t  come  up  agin  wiv  that  on.” 

Carleton  with  difficulty  repressed  a  shudder,  fingers 
caressing  the  revolver  in  his  pocket.  He  had  seen 
nothing  of  Denzil  yet.  If  possible  that  he  was  not 
there,  he  would  feel  safer  with  but  one  other  man — it 
equalised  things. 

“  Come  on — show  the  glim.” 

As  he  spoke  Fysh  unbarred  the  door  of  the  inner 

cellar.  Both  men  entered.  Through  the  open 

window  the  moonlight  streamed.  Lighted  up  one 

half  of  the  place,  and,  in  its  light,  Carleton  saw 
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standing  there  the  woman  he  loved — safe.  Thank 

God  ! 

“  Missie ,”  said  Fysh,  pausing  in  front  of  her,  “  I  am 
going  to  let  you  eskipe.  I’ve  done  what  I  done 
’cause  I’ve  bin  forced  to.  Now  I’m  going  to  lower 
you  into  a  boat  wot’s  ahtside  ’ere,  and  row  you  acrost 
the  river  to  your  frens.” 

In  his  hand  he  held  the  heavy  piece  of  iron  with 
the  rope  on  it ;  the  rope  he  was  going  to  tie  round 
Maud  Maybury’s  waist  if  there  came  a  necessity  to 
‘  chuck  her  overboard.’ 

“  Come  on,  quick.” 

He  himself  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  open 
window  and  peered  out.  He  could  not  believe  his 
eyes  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said  : 

“  My  Gawd  !  The  boat’s  gawn  !  ” 

He  leant  out  still  further  for  confirmation  of  his 
fears.  That  was  Carleton’s  opportunity,  and  he 
seized  it.  Springing  to  the  window,  with  one  hand 
he  gripped  Fysh’s  ankle,  with  the  other  clutched  his 
coat.  Then  he  heaved  and  pushed  at  the  same 
moment. 

Fysh  flew  out  of  the  window  :  came  a  thud  on  the 
wall  beneath  it,  hanging  by  his  ankle  only,  which 
Carleton  was  holding  on  to  now  with  both  hands. 

Fysh  swore,  cursed  and  blasphemed,  with  all  the 
fluency  for  which  he  was — in  his  own  circle — so 
famous.  Carleton  felt  the  weight  trying  his  strength. 
He  dared  not  release  a  hand  to  fire  the  revolver  as  a 
signal,  but  screamed  : 
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“  Help  !  Help  !  Police  boat !  ” 

And  the  police  boat  came.  They  had  been  watch¬ 
ing,  seen  the  struggle,  heard  the  cries,  and  bent  to 
oars  with  a  will. 

“  Drop  him,  sir,  drop  him,”  called  out  the  serjeant 
in  charge.  “  Let  him  fall  into  the  water.  We’ll  pick 
him  up  all  right.” 

Carleton  obeyed — glad  of  the  release  from  the 
strain  of  holding.  There  was  a  scream  as  the  man 
fell,  carried  down  to  the  river’s  bed  by  the  iron 
weight  he  had  not  ceased  to  grip  .  .  .  Presently  he 
came  up  spluttering  and  half  drowned. 

The  watching  police  made  a  grab  at  and  hauled 
him  into  their  boat.  Another  minute  and  he  was 
lying  on  the  boat’s  bottom  handcuffed  and  powerless. 
One  of  the  officers  smiled  and  remarked  grimly : 

“  First  time  I  ever  saw  a  Fysh  take  to  water  so 
unkindly.” 

And  Carleton — Carleton  in  the  cellar  ?  He  threw 
off  his  disguise  and  extending  wide  his  arms  cried 
impulsively  : 

“  My  darling,  it  is  I — Ray  Carleton  !  ” 

A  scream  of  delight  from  the  woman’s  lips ;  a  rush 
into  his  arms !  Then  for  a  second  time  Maud  May- 
bury  fainted. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well.  She  was  spared  an  un¬ 
pleasant  sight.  Carleton  remembered  that  he  had  to 
let  in  the  police  and  close  that  devilish  trap.  He 
laid  the  girl  gently  on  the  straw  and  started  to  the 
outer  cellar. 
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He  had  to  narrate  what  he  saw  take  place  then,  in 
the  Coroner’s  Court  later.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  describe.  As  he  reached  the  door,  he  saw  a 
man  coming  from  the  further  end  of  the  platform. 
He  recognised  him  in  a  minute — Lester  Denzil. 

He  came  along,  and,  then,  when  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  it  gave  way  beneath  him. 
There  was  a  strange  rumbling  noise,  a  falling  of 
things  into  the  cauldron.  Denzil  fell  with  them. 

A  shrill,  sharp  scream  of  agony,  a  flashing  up  of 
different  coloured  flames,  a  horrible  smell  of  burning 
flesh — and  that  was  all.  Lester  Denzil  had  gone  to 
face  the  God  he  had  so  long  defied. 

How  did  it  come  about  ?  Denzil  had  returned. 
As  he  walked  down  the  Rents,  the  police,  thinking 
him  to  be  one  of  their  own  force,  incautiously  showed 
themselves. 

Denzil  saw  them ;  smelt  a  rat  in  a  moment. 
Hurrying  to  the  cellar  door,  he  signalled  on  it  quickly. 
Emma,  thinking  it  Doyle’s  men,  opened.  Denzil 
rushed  down  the  passage  saying : 

“The  police!  The  police!  Quick,  quick,  by  the 
boat,  we  must  escape !  ” 

Then  he  rushed  down  the  passage,  on  to  the 
bridge — to  his  doom. 

Of  course  Sir  Reginald  Maybury  never  forgave 
himself  for  want  of  belief  in  his  daughter.  Never 
forgave  his  own  simplicity  in  believing  such  a  tale  as 
was  told  to  him.  Never  forgave  himself  for  leaving 

his  fainting  child  in  a  villain’s  power. 
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But  what  was  more  to  the  point  he  forgave 
Carleton — if  there  was  anything  to  forgive.  Forgave 
to  the  extent  of  taking  him  to  his  arms  as  son-in-law. 

Fysh  ?  During  the  first  year  of  the  one  and 
twenty  to  which  he  was  sentenced,  he  died  in  jail. 
He  never  got  over  the  sousing  in  the  river,  and  the 
time  he  had  to  lie  in  the  boat  in  his  wet  clothes. 

Emma  ? — Oh,  she  is  Mrs.  Doyle  now.  As  a  real 
widow  she  was  as  big  a  success,  as  when  forced  to  act 
the  part.  She  appealed  so  to  Mr.  Doyle’s  sympathies. 
Then  he  appealed  to  her,  and — well  he  was  more 
successful  than  on  the  first  occasion. 

That  was  many  months  ago.  Both  husband  and 
wife  are  now  looking  forward  to  a  visitor — preparing, 
praying  for  it,  with  hope  in  their  hearts. 

Emma  has  another  prayer  too.  A  prayer  that  the 
visitor  may  be  a  girl.  Wants  the  newcomer  to  take 
the  living  place  of  the  child  who  is  ever  in  her 
memory — who  will  never  leave  it — to  be  able  to  call 
her  by  the  same  name. 

Wants  her  to  be  a  second  Lisbeth. 


The  End. 
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